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PREFACE 

TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 



The continued demand for this, the last worV of roy father, 
the late Mr. D. C. Davies, has necessitated the issue of a 
Third and Revised Edition. 

In carrying this out, I have endeavoured to keep within the 
lines laid down by niy father in the original work, and where- 
ever practicable have brought the statistics given by him up to 

date. I have added a chapter on the Lignite deposits of 
Germany, and the manufacture of briquettes from Lignite. 
Some further information as to the South African Diamond 
Fields — which have been the object of so much attention of 
late years — has also been given. 

My recent travels in the Caucasus have enabled me to write 
full accounts of the Petroleum wells at Baku, and of the Man- 
ganese deposits near Kwirili, both of which districts I visited ; 
and these accounts, I trust, will be found of special interest. 
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illustrated as they are by engravings made from photographs 
or drawings obtained by me on the spot 

As the result of the revision for the new edition, the work 
has been enlarged by about sixty pages, and about thirty new 
illustrations have been added* 

£• H£NRY Davies. 

2o6, Grpsham Housr, 

Old B&oad Sx&KEr, London, E.G. 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 



The design of this book is to give such a full and intelligible 
an account of the minerals selected for description in it as 
shall be useful and interesting to persons engaged in mining 
pursuits, and in the manufacture of the substances described ; 
while it is also hoped that it will possess some interest for the 
general reader. It does not aspire to be a manual of miner- 
alogy, although it is hoped that the classified list of minerals, 
with a brief description of each species, given at the end of 
the book, will serve to show the mineralogical position of each 
mineral described, and form an introduction, for the student 
who may desire it, to the more elaborate and systematic trea- 
tises on mineralogy. It is intended as a companion volume 
to my woik on " Metalliferous Minerals and Mining," and 
perhaps, in point of time, it should have preceded that 
volume. 

It will be observed that in the present book the disiinctively 
earthy minerals are first considered. Next come those minerals 
which are compounds of earths and alkalies, some of which 
have a metallic base ; after which carbon and compounds of 
carbon are noticed. Sulphur next occupies a place by itself, 
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and then follow a number of metallic minerals distinguished by 
the extreme difficulty with which their metals have been ex- 
tracted from them, and the rapidity with which those metals, 
when so obtained, and when unalloyed with others, unite with 
oxygen. 

The student is thus led up to the series of useful and noble 
metals described in the volume on " Metalliferous Minerals 
and Mining." In both volumes prominence is given to the 
way in which the minerals described occur in the strata of the 
earth. 

Of necessity a work of this kind must to a large extent be 
a compilation. It may, however, be permitted to me to say 
that a considerable portion of the information it contains is 
the result of my own observation and experience in the course 
of mining travels and work at home and abroad. I have 
thus been able to supplement the researches of others by my 
own. 

My hope is that the work which is the outcome of these 
combined researches may prove a useful one, and, with its 
companion volume, be found of permanent value for informa- 
tion and reference. 

D. C Davies. 
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EARTHY MINERALS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SILICA AND SOME OF ITS COMBINATIONS. 

Slicon — Oxygen — Silica — Description— Proportions in Rock Masses— 
Redeposited Silica in Cavities, Cracks, and Beds — ^Daubr^e's Experi- 
ments on the Decomposition and Crystallisation of Varieties of Quartz, 
VitreouSpChalcedonic, Jaspery — ^Rock Crystal and its Varieties — Chalce- 
dony — ^Agates — Flint — Chert — ^Jasper — Opal— Analyses of Rocks 
containing mnch Silica and Alamina. 

SILICA. 

Of the sixty-four simple elements of which, as far as we know, 
the earth is composed, the most abundant are silicon and 
oxygen. These two, combined in the proportion 51*96 of 
silicon with 48*04 of oxygen, form silica, of which mineral it is 
estimated that two-thirds of the earth's crust is formed. 

The true nature of silica began to be investigated in the 
year 1 807 ; but it was not understood until a few years afterwards, 
when Berzelius extracted from it the simple element silicon, 
which, on combining with oxygen in the proportion just given, 
forms the white powder known as silicic acid or silica. 

The simple element silicon has been obtained, by Wohler 
and Deville, in transparent crystals as hard as the diamond, to 
which they bear a certain exterior resemblance; also in metallic 
crystals imitating graphite, and also in a black non-crystalline 
powder. 
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The colour of pure silica, aa seen in crystallised quartz, a 
white ; but along nith the combination of silicon and oxygen 
in its composition there is usually a smalt admixture of other 
substances, chiefly metallic oxides, iron, manganese, &c., as 
hereafter described, and these give to it various other colom^, 
including those which make some of its varieties valuable as 
precious stones. 

In hardness, silica ranks as 7,' and it may be easily dis- 
tinguished in this respect from the feet that it cannot be 
scratched by an ordinary penknife. In a massive form it 
ranges from opaque to translucent, but in separate crystals it is 
transparent. It crystallises into several shapes, the common 
form being a six -sided 
column, capped by a pyra- 
mid of an equal number of 
sides, as shown in fig. t. 

Of itself it is infusible, 
but with soda It melts and 
forms glass. Under certain 
conditions, as will be seen, 
it is soluble. It forms the 
chief constituent of th£ 
rock masses of the globe, 
In granitic and gneissic 
The 



^ 
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especially among the older rocks, 
rocks it b present to the extent of 66 to 75 per cent, 
imperfectly cleaved slaty rocks of the Cambrian and Silurian 
strau contain from 60 to 70 per cent In the greenstone and 
syenitic rocks of the same formations it forms from 45 to 55 
per cent, of the mass, and in the porphyritic rocks of the same 
groups it ranges from 59 to 75 per cent. In the sandstones of 
the millstone grit, the Coal-measures and of the New Red 
Sandstone group of rocks, it is present up to 93 per cent., the 
cementing matter consisting of small portions of lime, alumina, 
and magnesia. Full analyses of several of these rocks are 
given at the close of this chapter. 

In these rock masses, besides alumina, which is in them the 
 of Mloerili/ in tbe concluding chapter of 
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chief associate of silica, there are proportions of soda and 
potash up to 14 per cent., with small quantities of lime, mag- 
nesia, and the oxides of various metals. As .we shall see in 
treating of clays, it is the presence of soda and potash which 
has, during vast periods of time, facilitated the dissolving of 
the silica out of the mass preliminary to its being redeposited 
with a portion of alumina as clays. 

Besides this great redeposition of the silicious and alu 
minous portions of the older rocks in beds of clay, another of 
a finer and more delicate kind has also been going on, in 
which silica, variously coloured and combined, has been de- 
posited in veins, cracks, and cavities of those rocks themselves, 
where, according to the age or other conditions of the rock, it 
forms, as quartz, the matrix of gold, copper, lead, zinc, or other 
metallic minerals ; where, in other cracks, the silica has been 
closely packed, the result is an opaque quartz without much 
sign of crystallisation. Where, on the other hand, there has 
been space for the process, it has become crystallised into the 
beautiful transparent forms in which it is found. 

Portions both of the massive quartz, and also of the crystals, 
are beautifully and variously coloured by the presence in 
different proportions of iron, copper, manganese, titanium, and 
other minerals, and these form the source of many of our pre- 
cious stones, which, broken off their parent rock, have been 
rolled and polished as pebbles in the sea, or have been de- 
posited with less friction, and hence are found in a more perfect 
state in conglomerates and breccias near the sources whence 
they were derived. 

Much light was thrown upon the way in which crystals of 
silica and alumina are formed naturally by a series of inte- 
resting experiments made by M. Daubrde, in the year 1857, 
resulting in the artificial formation of crystals of these minerals. 

M. Uaubree had observed in the mineral springs of Plom- 
bi^res, the waters of which contain silicate of potash and soda, 
and have a temperature of 70® Centigrade, the formation of 
certain well-known silicates and other minerals usually found in 
the veins of older rocks. The masonry near the springs was often 
seen to be impregnated with hyalite (a sort of transparent silica 
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identical with that found in basaltic rocks)^ and sometimes 
apophylite (silicate of potash and lime) appeared in nice 
crystals. 

The question then arose with M. Daubrde, If hydrated 
silicates form slowly in mineral springs at a not very high 
temperature, may not anhydrous silicates be more quickly pro- 
duced by the action of water at a high temperature ? 

To answer this question he began a series of experiments 
which answered it in the affirmative. The experiments con- 
sisted chiefly in submitting the different substances in the 
presence of water to a heat of 400° Centigrade for a month to- 
gether, in a closed glass tube, protected by an iron case. 

As glass formed part of the apparatus, it naturally occurred 
to him to determine first of all what result this treatment would 
have on glass itself. He found that at the above temperature, 
by the simple action of water, glass undergoes a complete 
decomposition. 

It first becomes opaque, earthy, and fragile, resembling 
kaolin, then gradually and regularly swells and transforms itself 
into a host of minute crystals, which were found on examination 
to be wollastonite (silica 52, lime 48), and at the same time the 
alkalies of the glass were dissolved. Soon the silica was de* 
posited in the form of crystallised quartz. When alumina was 
present, the phenomena were modified. When obsidian was 
acted upon in like manner, minute crystals of felspar were 
formed, resembling in the mass granular trachyte. Clay and 
kaolin, which had been previously purified by washing, on being 
submitted to similar treatment, resulted in felspar mixed with 
crystals of quartz. The presence of oxide of iron in the de- 
composition of the glass gave pyroxene instead of wollastonite. 
This resembled the natural crystals found in the Tyrol and 
Piedmont. The crystals were beautifully crystallised, and 
possessed both their green colour and transparency. 

As the result of these experiments, M. Daubr^e naturally 
concluded that most, if not all, the silicates found in the early 
cr}'stalline rocks were formed by the influence of water at a 
high temperature, this temperature being, of course, much 
lower than that of the point of fusion of such silicates. 
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Let us now notice those varieties and combinations of silica 
which from their shape, colour, lustre, and transparency have 
been valued as precious stones. 

Quartz. — I have already described the way in which this 
variety of silica occurs in veins, lodes, and reefs in the older 
rocks — massive, partly in a crystalline form, and crystallised 
usually in six-sided prisms, capped by a pyramid as shown in 
fig. I. It also occurs in radiated and in granular forms. The 
clear white varieties are pure silica, but it is tinged yellow, 
rose, or of a smoky colour, and is, indeed, of all shades of 
colour through the presence of metallic oxides. It ha^ been 
divided into the following three varieties, in which are included 
the precious stones to be described : — 

I. Vitreous Varieties. 
IL Chalcedonic Varieties. 
III. Jaspery Varieties. 

I. In the first, or Vitreous Varieties, we have — 

I. Rock CrysiaL — In shape and colour as described above. 
The crystals are usually rooted in a mass of quartz. It is pro- 
bably the mineral described by the ancients as Kfustalios, ice, 
whence the word * crystal.' The crystals are found of small size 
among the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and, indeed, 
wherever the older granitic, slaty, or felspathic rocks are 
found. 

The clearest and finest specimens are brought from the 
island of Madagascar, where they are frequently found in 
blocks ranging from 50 to 100 lbs. in weight. Fine specimens 
also come from Switzerland, and from Auvergne, in France. 
The rock crystals of this country were formerly known as 
British or Cornish diamonds. It was formerly sold at from 5^. 
to 20s. per lb. for the purpose of splitting and grinding into 
spectacle glasses, and it was also used for stones for lockets, 
seals, and rings. In the middle of the last century it was 
laigely used for buckles and buttons, and many persons were 
employed in cutting and manufacturing it. 

In describing the apatite deposits of Norway, Chapter VII., 
I notice how closely quartz and titanium are associated and 
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interlaced with each other and with apatite, and some speci- 
mens of crystallised quartz are found enclosing slender needles 
and grains of titanium. These examples are known in France 
9& fitches d' amour (love's arrows), as well as crystals of chlorite. 
These specimens are much valued, and are worked up into 
many ornamental articles. 

3. Amethyst is quartz coloured violet and purplish blue, of 
different degrees of intensity, from the presence of the oxides of 
iron or manganese. It passes often in the same specimen 
through rose-coloured to pale red, and even colourless. It 
derives its name from a supposition that it possessed a charm 
against drunkenness. The amethyst occurs in veins in the 
older rocks, and it often forms the inner part of agates derived 
from the same sources. The most valuable are the amethysts 
which come from Ceylon and India; then those which are 
found in Brazil, Inferior kinds come from Germany, Spain, 
and Siberia. 

3. Rose quartz^ pink, red, and inclining to violet blue in 
colour. Occurs in fractured masses, and is imperfectly trans- 
parent. The colour is most permanent in moisture. Occurs 
nt Ben and Rabenstein, in Bavaria. 

4. Smoky quartz, — Quartz crystals tinted with a smoky 
colour, becoming sometimes black and opaque. The Cairn- 
gorm stone from the mountains of Aberdeenshire seems to be 
related to the two last varieties and the next to be described. 

5. Yellow or Citron quartz or False Ibpaz^ which is often set 
and sold for topaz, but from which it may be distinguished by 
the absence of cleavage in it. Occurs in light yellow translucent 
crystals. 

There are, besides these, other varieties, as Milky quartz, 
Aventurine quartz^ in which the crystals or mass contain 
numerous spangles of golden-yellow mica. The name is said 
to have arisen from the incident of a French experimenter 
dropping at a venture some copper in molten glass, which pro- 
duced a similar appearance. Also Ferruginous quartz, in 
which, from oxide of iron, the crystals are yellow, brownish 
yellow, anH red crystals. 
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II. — In the Chalcedonic Varieties we have — 

1. Chalcedony, — Ranges in colour from white through grey, 
green, and yellow, to brown. The bluish varieties are some- 
times called sapphire. It is translucent or semi-transparent. 
It occurs in stalactite^ reniform, or botryoidal masses which have 
been formed in cavities in greenstones and others of the older 
rocks. Into these cavities, as into miniature caverns, water 
holding silicious matter has penetrated and deposited its solid 
contents, consisting almost exclusively of silica tinged by the 
presence of other minerals. Some of these cavities are several 
feet in diameter, and besides the colouring of the encircling 
mass there is often, in the interior of the concretions in them, 
cavities or central nuclea which contain sometimes as many as 
twenty-four different substances, as silver, iron pyrites, rutile, 
magnetite, tremolite, mica, tourmaline, topaz, with water, 
naphtha, and atmospheric air. The mineral occurs in some of 
the mines of Cornwall, in Scotland, Tyrol, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. Some of the crystals are of large size, one in a 
museum in Paris measuring 3 ft. diameter and weighs 8 cwt. 
Chalcedony was obtained in ancient times from the vicinity of 
Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, whence its name. It is now also 
obtained from Scotland, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, India, and 
Arabia. 

2. Agates, — In this variety the colours are arranged in con- 
centric undulatory and zigzag lines; in the latter case the 
specimens are known as mural or fortification agates / also in 
wavy bands as folds of drapery, and in moss-like representa- 
tions, as in the mocha stone, from the presence of manganese. 
All these forms are sometimes seen in the same example if it is 
large enough, together with small kidney and pea shaped con- 
cretions, from the presence of oxide of iron. There is frequently 
also a commingling of the fine cloud-like masses of chalcedony 
with the forms of amethyst, jasper, and agate in the same 
specimens. Figs. 2 and 3 will give an idea of the great variety 
of ways in which these forms of quartz arrange themselves. 

3. Hint consists of silica, which in a very fine condition 
has been separated from the surrounding rock, and which, 
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attracted to some organic or inorganic nucleus, and sometimes 
only to itself, has grown in successive layers or bands, often of 
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different colours. An illustration of the way in which fine 
silicious particles become separated from the surrounding paste 
or mass is seen in the manufacture of pottery. When the 




pounded or ground calcined flints are mixed with fine pipe- 
clay, and the mass is allowed to stand for a few days, the silica 
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separates itself from the mass, and becomes aggregated into 
small nodules. In like manner have the layers of flints which 
occur so extensively in the chalk formation been separated 
from the limestone paste, and taken their present form. The 
occurrence of layers of flints at certain horizons of the chalk 
seems to indicate that silica was present in greater abundance 
during certain periods of the growth of the chalk beds than 
it was during others. Possibly also temperature and pressure 
may have had something to do with the matter. It has been 
seen that at a pressure of 60 lbs. in an alkaline solution and 
a high temperature, flint became perfectly soluble. 

Very fine examples of layers of flints in the chalk beds may 
be seen in the range of chalk quarries extending at intervals 
from the city of Norwich to a point beyond the village of 
Thorpe. In some of these quarries I have seen the ancient 
trade of gun-flint manufacture carried on by men who looked 
as if they were survivors of the stone age themselves. Beau- 
tiful examples also of churches and houses built of these flints 
are to be seen in the city of Norwich, and indeed throughout 
the county of Norfolk generally. 

4. Homsione^ or Cheri^ is allied to flint, but it is more brittle, 
and it takes its colour — dirty-grey, red, and reddish yellow, 
green, or brown — from the rocks in which it is found. It 
occurs in portions of sandstone rocks usually containing a little 
lime, the fine silica being seemingly collected into one spot. 
Calcareous portions of the beds of the millstone grit, with por- 
tions of rocks of similar composition in the oolite and green- 
sand formations, show this structure. 

Other chalcedonic varieties are Onyx^ which consists of alter- 
nate horizontal layers, white, brown, or black in colour. Sard 
from the shores of the Red Sea, of a deep brown or blood red 
colour. Sard and white chalcedony combined form Sardonyx, 
a stone that was much used in ancient time for cameos, of 
which some beautiful specimens remain. Chrysoprase, apple- 
green in colour, from the presence of nickel. Carnelian, a 
clear, rich-tinted, bright red chalcedony, and Cat'seye, composed 
of 95 per cent, of silica with minute proportions of alumina, 
lime, and oxide of iron, greenish grey, translucent, with a 
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shining, vitreous, or resinous lustre, and when cut spherically 
giving the glaring internal reflections like the eye of a cat, 
which come from the presence of asbestos. It is obtained 
from Ceylon and the coast of Malabar. 

It would be an interesting study to inquire into the nature 
of the operations which have resulted in the varied combina- 
tions and arrangements of colour and shape presented in the 
chalcedonic and jaspery variety of quartz, but it is beyond the 
scope of this work, I would refer the readers who feel an 
interest on the subject to a series of clear and beautiful papers, 
with no less beautiful illustrations, by John Ruskin, Esq., F.G.S., 
on brecciated and banded structures, which are contained in 
the fourth and fifth volumes of the Geological Magazine. 

I may, however, say that from the foregoing and other 
considerations, the colours and the grouping of them, and the 
materials, whether partaking more of the nature of simple 
transparent quartz or fine cloudy chalcedony, with the shapes 
and positions occupied by each, would be affected by a number 
of circumstances, as the presence and proportion of metallic 
oxides, and the variations in this proportion at different periods 
during the long growth of the accretions in the mass, or the 
secretions in the cavity or fissure, by temperature, now right 
for the formation of crystals j and then, as in M. Daubr^e*s 
experiments, partially dissolving and rounding them, like the 
rounded apatite, pyroxene and other crystals in the Laurentian 
rocks, then surrounding the perfect or partially dissolved 
crystals with gelatinous matter. Then each mineral present 
would have its natural tendency to crystallise in its own way — 
oxide of iron in reniform shape, manganese in dendritic or 
moss-like forms, titanium in long thin prisms, quartz and alumina 
in their prevalent forms, and all these perhaps pressing upon 
and modifying each other. Then there would be times of 
drying and shrinkage, followed by an inflow or addition of pasty 
matter. While, during the partial dissolution of the crystals, 
the matter, becoming soft, would settle down in horizontal or 
other layers according to the foundation on which they rested 
or the nature of the force by which they were pressed. 
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III. Jaspery Varieties. 

1. Jasper^ a silicious rock of a hardened clayey nature, of a 
dull red or yellow colour. It has indeed been described as 
ferrugbous clay. From the above colours it ranges through a 
great diversity, and often two or more colours are combined in 
the same specimen in bands, dots, stripes, and flames. Like 
chalcedony it occurs in nests, cavities, and concentric nodules. 
Striped green and brown jaspers from Siberia are much used, 
but the most valuable Is the Egyptian jasper, in which the 
bands or ribbons occur in excentric zones, which are usually 
cut across to be polished. Ruin jasper presents the appear- 
ance of a group of ruins. Porcelain jasper resembles baked 
clay ; it differs from ordinary jasper in that it is fusible before 
the blow-pipe. Red porphyry is like jasper in some respects, 
but differs from that variety in that it is fusible before the blow- 
pipe. Other varieties are Bloodstone or Heliotrope^ Lydian stone. 
Touchstone^ and Basaniie. 

2. OpcU is a hardened paste or gelatine consisting of from 
87 to 95 per cent of soluble silica with from 5 to 13 per cent, 
of water. Its hardness is less than quartz, 5*5 to 6*5, and its 
specific gravity lighter, 2*21. Its usual colour is milk-white or 
pearl grey, and when looked through towards the light it 
presents with a milky transparence rose red and yellowish 
white, with a rich variation of colours as its position is changed — 
emerald and other shades of green, fire red, bright blue, violet, 
purple, and pearl grey. Sometimes the colours are arranged 
in small spangles; it is then called Harlequin opal; and when in 
broad plates or in wavy or flame-like delineations, the two 
favourite colours being rich orange yellow, when it is known 
as golden opal, and vivid emerald green. The colours are the 
more valued because they are produced by the remarkable 
power the mineral possesses of refracting the sun's rays. Opal 
occurs in veins in porphyritic rocks and in rolled fragments in 
drifted matter. The largest example known is in the imperial 
cabinet at Vienna; this weighs 17 ounces, and belongs to the 
variety known as Precious or Noble opal. Other varieties of 
opal are Fire opal, Girasol, Common opal, Hydrophane, Hyalite^ 
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occurring in small glassy concretions. Opal is found in the Faroe 
Islands, near Freyburg, Saxony, Kaschan, Hungary, and in 
Honduras. The mineral was much valued by the ancients, 
who called it the " beautiful child of love." And the story is 
told of a Roman senator who gave up his life rather than 
resign an opal ring of great beauty to the Emperor Nero. 

On the next page I give a table of analyses of various rocks 
into the composition of which silica and alumina largely enter, 
but chiefly the former. The higher the percentage of silica, 
the greater, it has been proved, is the power of the stone to 
resist the action of the weather. Since the table has been in 
type I hav^ been favoured with the following analysis of the 
New Red Sandstone worked in the extensive quarries at Grins- 
hill, near Shrewsbury : — 

Silica • 95*46 

Alumina • 1*17 

Iron peroidde • • • • • 0*87 
Lime, carbonate * • . • 0*61 
Magnesia, carbonate . • • • '69 

Water, combined . • • • *9i 

Water at 2i2<' F 77 

100*48 
The mean crushing strain of this stone is 5,165 lbs. to the 
square inch. The amount of silica contained in several other 
sandstones used in building is as follows : — 

Craiglietb. • • . 93*3 > Plean . . • . 95*64 
Darley Dale • • • 96-40 Rawdon Hill . . 92-825 
Corsehill .... 95*24 Spinkwell and CiiUbid . 88-5 

Before noticing the rock masses of which silica forms the 
chief constituent, let us describe in the next chapter the mineral, 
alumina, with which it is so generally associated, especially in 
the older rocks of the earth's crust, and then, after referring to 
the metallic base, aluminium, and some of the forms in which 
combinations of alumina appear as precious stones, I will pro* 
ceed to notice some of the features and characteristics of the 
rock masses composed chiefly of the two minerals, and record 
some particulars relative to the quarrying of the same. 
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Calcareous Red Sand- 
stone, Mansfield, 
(Permian). 
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Coal - measure Sand- 
stone, Heddon, near 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Garth Trevor Stone, 
North Wales Mill- 
stone Grit. 
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Bluish Grey Building 
Stone, from the base of 
the Bala or Caradoc 
beds, Montgomery- 
shire. 
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Roofing Slate, Car- 
narvonshire, Wales 
(Cambrian Uroup). 
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Li^ht Green Serpen* 
tm6, from Galway. 
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Basalt from Fingal's 
Cave, Staffa. 
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Sycnitic Greenstone 
from ridgo north of 
Portmadoc, North 
Wales. 
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Rose • coloured Por- 
phyry from Green- 
ville, Canada. 
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Granite from Fox 
Rock, near Dublin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ALUMIXA, MAGNESIA, LIME, WITH SOME OF THEIR 

COMBINATIONS. 

AJuminium — ^Alumina — ^Bauxite— Valued Forms of Alamina — Conxndum 
— ^Sapphire — Ruby — Topaz — Brazilian Depodls of Emerald— Analyses 
of Beryl — Emerald Mines of Grenada — ^Tourmaline — ^The Precious 
Stones Deposits of Ceylon — ^More Massive Forms of Silica and Alumina 
— Orthodase — ^Adularia — ^Felspar — Mica — Magnesia — Magnesium — 
Talc — Steatite — Chlorite — Serpentine — ^Pyroxene — ^Asbestos-^Rock 
Masses — Granites and Gneiss Rocks — Syenitic and Dioritic Greenstones 
—Slaty Building Stones — ^Liverpool Corporation Quarry, Llanwddyn— 
Felspathic Rocks of North Wales— Lime and Limestones — ^Varieties 
of Costs of working Gludna, Zerconia, Thoxia — Chemical Composition 
of various Limestones* 

ALUMINA. 

Alumina consists of aluminium and oxygen in the propor- 
tion of two parts of the former to three of the latter. In 
ordinary use alumina is a white powder, shapeless, infusible, 
and scarcely soluble. In a crystalline form it is found in the 
most perfect state as corundum. In an impurer state and 
mixed with other substances it becomes opaque, as in the case 
of emery, a common form. It is a mineral very abundant in 
nature, forming, as will be seen in the following analysis, from 
one-fourth to one-third of the substance of many of the older 
rocks of the earth's crust. Its specific gravity is 3*9. It is 
largely used in the processes of dyeing and calico-printing. 
Aluminium^ the metallic base of alumina, is a light, whitish- 
coloured metal of bright lustre, which, as far as it has been 
worked, has been found very useful in the manufacture of 
optical and mathematical instruments, and for the lighter kindi 
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of ornamental work. Its specific gravity is only 2 '6. The 
extraction of the metal from its earthy surroundings has been 
carried on during the greater part of the last twenty years at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with but indififerent success, the process 
being costly and intricate. Recently, a Birmingham manufac- 
turer claims to have discovered a more simple and much 
cheaper process. Four parts of aluminium mixed with ninety 
parts of copper affords an alloy possessed of the greatest 
strength combined with malleability and ductility, and other 
alloys are being constantly adopted. 

The material chiefly used for its production hitherto his 
been bauxite, a ferruginous clay obtained from Baux, near 
Aries, in the south of France. Its general composition is as 

follows : — 

Alumina 57*4 

SUica 2-8 

Sesquioxide of iron • • • •25*5 

Oidde of titanium . • • • 3*1 

Carbonate of lime • • • • 0*4 

Water. •••••• I0'8 

100*0 

A similar material, containing from 44 to 54 of alumina and 
from I to 15 per cent, of iron, has also been used at New- 
castle from the mines of the Irish Hill Company, Ireland. 

It will be readily inferred that aluminium is one of the most 
abundant metallic minerals in nature. It is now coming into 
more frequent use, both alone and alloyed with other metals, in 
the form of aluminium bronze. In the United States it is 
largely used for electrical purposes in connection with the 
electric tramways, and doubtless as the process of its manufac- 
ture is simplified, it will come into more extensive employ. 

Let us now notice some of the forms and combinations of alu- 
mina, which on account of their beauty have been greatly valued. 

Corundum is, as already observed, pure alumina in a crystal- 
line condition. The forms are somewhat varied, but it occurs 
chiefly in six-sided prisms, as shown in fig. 4. It also occurs 
in a granular form. Its usual colours are blue and greyish blue, 
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1 8 EARTHY AND OTHER MINERALS. 

but it is also found red, yellow, and brown of various shades. 
Translucent to transparent. The specific gravity is Irom 3-9 to 
4*16, and in hardness it ranks next to the diamond, 
scratching quartz easily. Except with borax it is 
infusible before the blow-pipe. Comminuted 
corundum occurs abundantly near Canton, and is 
much used in that city in the polishing of precious 
Fig. 4.— Com- stones. Among the varieties of corundum are — 
SfCorundJm^ '• •SiJ^^ir^. — ^The general composition ol 
which is alumina 92, silica 5*25, oxide of iron I'o. 
The colour most valued is a highly transparent bright Prussian 
blue. More frequently the colour is a pale blue, passing by paler 
shades into perfectly colourless varieties. The paler varieties 
are frequently marked by dark blue spots and streaks, which 
detract from their value. But these paler varieties lose their 
colour when subjected to great heat, a fact that has sometimes 
been taken advantage of by unscrupulous dealers to pass them 
off as diamonds. 

The principal fonn ofthe sapphire, is an acute rhomboid, 
but it has many modifications and varieties. On being broken 
it shows a conchoidal fracture, seldom a lamellar appearance. 
The best sapphires were formerly found chiefly in Ava and 
Pegu ; the paler varieties in the sands of rivers in Ceylon, 
inferior kinds being obtained from near Forez, in France. 
More recently the sapphire has been found in many localities in 
the United States of America. It belongs to the older gneissic 
and talcose rocks and granular limestones, and with fragments 
of these it is found in driftal deposits. 

The sapphire is a gem prized next to the diamond. The 
largest known weighs about two ounces. There was also a fine 
rhomboidal crystal among the crown jewels of France, which 
weighed over an ounce. 

2. JRudy, — ^The ruby is subdivided into several varieties 
according to colour, which in its tarn is afifected by mineral 
composition, spint/ ruby occurring in bright red or scarlet 
crystals, rubicelU of an orange red colour, balas ruby rose 
red, adamandine ruby vioXtt^ Moraspinei green, and pUmasU is 
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the name given to dark varieties. The three next analyses show 
the difference in the composition of three spinel rubies. 



I. 




2. 




3> 




Alumina . • 


. 90 


Alumina . . 


8247 


Alumina . . . 


. 69*0 


Silica . . . 


- 7 


Magnesia . . 


878 


Magnesia. • 


. 26*2 


Oxide of Iron 


1-2 


Chromic acid 


6'i8 


Silica . . . , 


2 


Goss • • • 


. 1-8 






Oxide of iron 
Chromic acid . 


• 07 
i-i 




100*0 


97-43 


990 



The first of these is most nearly allied to corundum. Its 
hardness is slightly less than that of the sapphire, and it is 
infusible before the blow-pipe, except with borax, and then it is 
fused with difficulty. Its specific gravity is about 3*9. 

The crystals are usually small, and when not defaced by 
friction they have a brilliant lustre, as has also the lamellar 
structure, with natural joints, which it shows on being broken. 
It exhibits various degrees of transparency. The colour most 
valued is the intense blood red or carmine colour of the spinel 
ruby. When the colour is a lilac blue, the specimen was 
formerly known as the Oriental amethyst, and was regarded 
as a connecting link between the ruby and the sapphire. 
Rubies are found in Pegu, in the sand of rivers near the town 
of Siriam. It is also found with the sapphire in the river 
deposits of Ceylon, and in various localities in the United 
States of America, in some of which the crystals have partly 
decomposed, and show a soft structure resembling steatite. 
In America it occurs in gneissic and metamorphic rocks, and 
in granular limestones. 

3. Topaz derives its name from topazo, to seek, the mineral 
first known by this name being obtained from an island in the 
Red Sea which was usually surrounded by fog. 

Two examples of the mineral now known by this name, 
gave on analysis the following results : — 



X. 



Alumina • • 
Silica . • 
Unoxk acid • 



50-0 
29*0 
19*0 

q8o 



Alumina • • 
Silica • • 
Fluorine • • 



57-5 
34*2 

150 
1067 
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It varies in size from two carats to three or four ounces. 
The specific gravity is 3*53. 

By itself it is infusible before the blow-pipe. It possesses 
a brilliant transverse cleavage. It has a lustre greater than 
that of rock cr}*stal. Fine topazes of a greenish yellow colour 
to perfectly white come from Siberia, Kamtchatka, and Australia. 
Pale greenish ones are found in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and small colourless examples come from St. Michael's Mount, 
Cornwall. 

Topazes are found in large numbers in the neighbourhood 
of Villa Rica, in Brazil. They occur in small veins partially 
filled with talcose matter, and associated with quartz and 
specular iron ore. They are also found by thousands in the 
debris derived from the wearing down of granitic and gneissic 
rocks, perfect specimens being, however, rare. The searching 
for them and the preparation of them for sale is a consider- 
able industry, and gives emplo3rment to a large number of 
persons. 

The Brazilian topazes are of three kinds : blue, also called 
Brazilian sapphire ; the yellow, of various shades of yellow ; 
the deeper the colour, so that the stone retains its transparency, 
the more valuable it is. This on exposure becomes pink and 
red in colour, when it is known as the Brazilian ruby. These, 
with the white topaz, are found in a rolled, and more rarely a 
crystallised form, in the conglomerate described in the chapter 
on the diamond. 

The topaz has sometimes been mistaken for the diamond. 
Apart from the suspicion that some supposed diamonds in 
royal collections are topazes, a notable instance of a mistake 
of this kind occurred in the year 1856. A topaz supposed to 
be a diamond was brought from Brazil, weighing about 189 
carats, or about twenty-five ozs., and caused great excitement 
in Europe. It was estimated to be worth several million francs. 
At last a consultation of authorities was held in Vienna, the 
result of which was the statement — * The pretended diamond 
turns out to be a topaz, having the specific gravity and the 
hardness of an ordinary topaz, and is worth as a curiosity about 
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250 francs.' Common topaz is found abundantly in the vicinity 
of Falun, Sweden. 

4. Emerald, BeryL — ^The emerald is of a beautiful rich 
green colour, passing also into blue and yellow. It crystallises 
in six-sided prisms. It has a vitreous or resinous lustre, and 
varies from translucent to transparent. The following are the 
result of some analyses of the emerald and its varieties. 



Emerald from Mexico. 


Emerald from Finland. 


Emerald from Peru. 


Sflica . • • 67*9 




67-359 


64-5 


Alumina • • 17*9 




16-465 


l6-6 


Glndna • • 12-4 




12-747 


130 


Magnesia . • 0*9 




— 


— 


Oxide of iron • — 




1-490 


— • 


Soda ... 0-7 




— 


— 


Titanic add . trace 




0-280 


— 


Oxide of chrome . — 




-» 


525 


Lime • • • — 




— 


i'o6 


99-8 


98-341 


99-42 


Beryl, or Aquamarine 


• 




Chryiobcryl, or Cymophane 


Silica . . . . 


. 68 




18 


Alomina • • 


. 15 




71 


Glucina • • 


. 14 




— 


Oxide of iron • 


. I 




i-S 


Lime • • • . 


2 






6 



100 



96-5 



The specific gravity is about 37, its hardness greater than 
that of quartz. Before the blow- pipe it is fusible into a grey 
and rather frothy glass. 

The emerald was formerly obtained from Ethiopia, and was 
prized in ancient times. Necklaces of emeralds have been 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum. The chief source during 
the last three hundred years has been Peru, in the vice-royalty 
of Santa F^; and in the valley of Tunca, between the 
mountains of New Grenada and Pompaya,* they are found in 
veins traversing clay slate, and in cavities in certain granites. 
They are accompanied by quartz, calcareous spar, felspar, mica, 
and pyrites. The largest emeralds known are from Peru. They 
are about six inches long by two inches thick, but the largest 
specimens are seldom the purest. 
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A productive emerald mine is, or was, that of Muso, in New 
Grenada, Mexico. The emeralds occur in veins and cavities 
in a black limestone that contains fossil ammonites. The 
limestone also contains within itself minute emeralds, and an 
appreciable quantity of glucina. When first obtained the 
emeralds from this mine are soft and fragile ; the largest and 
finest emeralds could be reduced to powder by squeezing and 
rubbing them with the hand. After exposure to the air for a 
little time they become hard and fit for the jewellers* use. In 
Beryl^ or Aquamarine, the colour is a pale sea-green, passing on 
one side to light sky blue and greenish blue, and on the otlier 
into greenish yellow. Sometimes the same crystal presents 
two or more colours, and sometimes it is iridescent. 

S. Tourmaline is composed of from 40 to 43 per cent of 
silica, and about the same quantity of alumina, about 10 per cent, 
of soda, with up to 8 or 9 per cent, of manganese. It crystallises 
in prisms, with three, six, nine, or twelve sides. It is green in 
colour, ranging to blue, red, yellow, and brown. It is harder 
than quartz, and its specific gravity is from 3*0 to 3*3. It fuses 
before the blow-pipe into a spongy greyish white enamel. It 
is found in Siberia, Ava, and Ceylon, also in Brazil, where the 
stone is much worn in rings by the ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

In the foregoing descriptions of precious stones, reference 
has been frequently made to Ceylon as one important source 
whence many of them have been derived. 

The gems occur in an ancient gravel deposit, known as 
Nellan, which is frequently from ten to twenty feet below the 
surface. It consists of fragments and pebbles of granite, gneiss, 
and other of the older rocks imbedded in clay. It is covered 
by a hard crust a few inches in thickness, called Kadua^ and 
which in places protects the underlying Nellan from the action 
of the streams. This is overlaid by recent gravel. In the 
Nellan there are large lumps of granite and gneiss in the 
hollows, as well as in pockets in the clay, which are known 
by the natives as elephants' footsteps. In and about these the 
precious stones occur in groups, where they are found by the 
miner. 
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The gem collector digs down to this stratum j he takes the 
clayey gravel out and places it by the side of his digging until 
he has accumulated three or four cubic yards. He then carries 
it in shallow basin-like baskets from two to three feet in 
diameter to a neighbouring stream, where he washes it until all 
the clay has disappeared, leaving only the sand containing 
gems behind. The gems are then carefully picked out, the 
washer removing with the palm of his hand one thin layer after 
another until the whole of the sand has been effectually 
searched. 

The industry is not encouraged by the Government; inas- 
much as it attracts a numerous loose population from agricul- 
tural pursuits and the more steady industries of the country. 
It is after all a poor trade, although now and then a lucky 
find is made. The chief town of the gem district is Ralna- 
poora, where most of the stones are polished. 

The materials of the Nellan or gem drift, seem to have been 
derived from the wearing down of the large grained silicious 
granitic rocks that abound in parts of Ceylon as well as in Pegu, 
and along the coasts of China and Japan northwards. Results 
of this decomposition of these granitic rocks may be seen along 
the coasts of Japan in the loose sand that covers and gradually 
passes into the solid parts of the rock. 

Other varieties of the combinations of silica and alumina 
with other substances as precious stones will be found in the 
concluding chapter, and we may now proceed to notice those 
combinations of the two minerals with others that contribute 
largely to the formation of the rock masses which, valuable in 
themselves as building and other stones, form also the deposi- 
tories of the minerals, metallic and otherwise, described in this 
book and its companion volume; 

Felspar . — Orthodase is composed of silica 64*20, alumina 
18*40, and potash 16*95. ^^ crystallises in oblique rhombic 
prisms. Its common colours are white, grey, and pale red ; 
but it also passes into greenish and bluish white. It has a 
vitreous and occasionally pearly lustre. Its hardness is 6, and 
it may be scratched with a good penknife. Specific gravity 
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2*39 to 2*62. It is not affected by adds, and it fuzes with 
borax into a transparent glass. 

One of the finest varieties of felspar is that known as 
Adulariay from Mount Adula, near the St. Gothard Pass, where 
it is found redeposited from the rock mass in veins and 
cavities. It consists of silica 64, alumina 20, lime 2, and 
potash 14. Moonstone is another variety with bluish white 
spots of a pearly lustre. Sunsioneis another, with a pale yellow 
colour, with minute scales of mica. Avenfurimfelspaiy sprinkled 
with iridescent spots from the presence of minute particles of 
titanium or iron. 

Miai. — Chemical composition: silica 46*2, alumina 36*8, 
potash 9*2, peroxide of iron 4*5, fluoric acid 07, water 
1*8. In colour ranging from white to green, yellow, brown, 
and black. Pearly lustre, tough and elastic ; occurs in thin 
plates or scales, and sometimes in radiated groups of the same. 
H. 2' to 2*5; gr. 2*8 to 3*. Mica differs from talc in not 
having the greasy feel of the latter, and in its thinner and more 
elastic plates; some of these occur of considerable size. They 
have been used in Siberia for glass ; hence the name Muscovy 
Glass. Plates two or three feet diameter, and quite transparent, 
are found in New Hampshire. 

We must now add to our list another of the earthy minerals, 
which, to a considerable extent, enters into the composition 
of the rock masses of the earth. 

MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia is a compound of magnesium and oxygen, in the 
proportion of 158 parts of the former to 100 parts of the latter. 
It is the only oxide of magnesium. 

Magnesium. — This simple element is the metallic base of 
magnesia. It has in the metallic state the colour and lustre of 
silver; it is malleable, and fuses at a red heat, a little above 
which point it bums with great brilliancy, oxidizes, and forms 
magnesia. It also oxidizes on exposure to a moist atmosphere, 
but it is not affected in dry air. 

Magnesia is a soft white powder, which is highly infusible. 
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It combines with water, but not so readily as lime. The 
artificial preparations of magnesia by precipitation from its 
soluble salts have the silkiness, lustre, and softness which 
are observed in asbestos, soapstone, and other magnesian 
minerals. 

Among the minerals helping to form rock masses into 
which magnesia enters are the following : — 

Ta/c. — Composition : silica 62*8, magnesia 32*4, protoxide 
of iron 1*6, alumina x*o, water 2*2. In some examples 
the water amounts to 4 per cent. H. == i ; gr. = 25 to 29. 
Occurs usually in foliated masses made up of thin easily sepa- 
rable plates. It also passes into a crystalline, granular, and 
a fine impalpable texture. It has a pearly lustre, and, with 
most other minerals into which magnesia enters, it has an 
unctuous feel; colours — ^silvery white, greenish white, grey, 
green, and olive green. Some forty years ago it was much 
used in the manufacture of lamps and lanterns, more so than 
at the present time. It includes Foliated Ta/c, Soapstone, or 
SteaiiUj a massive variety of talc of a grey or greenish colour, 
and internally a crystalline texture ; feels to the touch like soap. 
The composition of steatite is silica 62*2, magnesia 30*5, 
protoxide of iron 25. It is flexible, but not elastic like mica. 
Fotstone, an impure talc, is another variety. 

Steatite occurs abundantly in America. In small quantities 
it may be found in many rocks. From the facility with which 
it can be cut, drilled, and worked generally, and the polish it 
will take, it has been used for various internal portions of archi- 
tecture. It is also used in the manufacture of porcelain, as a 
lubricant for machinery, and in the final polishing of the harder 
stones. 

Chlorite, — Chemical composition : magnesia 34*0, silica 30*4, 
alumina 17, protoxide of iron 4*4, water 12*6. H. = 1*5, 
gr. 2*85. Occurs in masses of a dark olive green colour, and 
crystallises into hexagonal prisms. Occurs in thin plates and 
radiated forms like talc, pearly lustre, opaque to partly trans- 
lucent. It is distinguishable from serpentine by a granular 
texture, and from talc by its yielding water in a glass tube, and 
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from green iron earth by its extreme infusibility. Chlorite 
enters largely into the composition of schistose and slaty rocks. 

Serpmtint occurs in dark oil or olive green masses, also in 
a fibrous and lamellar form. These consist of thin plates or 
folia of a greenish white to dark green colour. H. 2*25 to 4*0; 
gr. 2*5 to 2*6. An analysis of a rock variety is given in the 
table, page 15, and the following is the composition of a 
purer variety from Cornwall, known as Precious serpentine : 
magnesia 44*2, silica 42*3, protoxide of iron 0*4, carbonic 
n,cid 0*9, water I2'4j capable, of a high polish, and forms a 
beautiful stone* Becomes brownish red before the blow-pipe 
and gives off water. Another variety, named Marmolile^ is 
brittle, but consists in easily separable thin folds. Its com- 
position is : magnesia 41*4, silica 40*1, protoxide of iron 27, 
water 157. Serpentine of various kinds is worked in Corn- 
wall and in America as ornamental stones, but it does not bear 
exposure to the weather. 

Pyroxene occurs in various shades of green, passing towards 
white on one side, and brown and black on the other, yellow 
excluded. It has a vitreous lustre, inclining to resinous or 
pearly. In the massive varieties there is a coarse granular and 
sometimes fibrous structure, the fibres long and thin ; crystal, 
lises in oblique rhombic prisms. The composition, as to the 
minor constituents, is somewhat varied, but the crystalline 
forms remain unchanged. H. = 5*6 ; brittle ; gr. = 3*2, 3*5. 

Pyroxene has been divided into three groups or divisions : 
the white or light coloured, the dark coloured, and the thin 
foliated. 

I. WhUe Augite or McUacoUte includes several lesser 
varieties. Its general composition is: silica 55-3, lime 27'o, 
magnesia 17*0, protoxide of iron 2-2, protoxide of man- 
ganese I '6. 

II. Augite also includes several dark green varieties, in 
which there is a larger proportion of iron and manganese than 
in the first. The composition of one variety is given as — 
silica 54'i, lime 23*5, magnesia 11*5, protoxide of iron 10*0, 
protoxide of manganese 0*6. 
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III. The third class includes Diallage^ BronziU^ and 
Hypersthene^ all of which are characterized by being thin 
foliated. The composition of hypersthene is given as : silica 
54'25f Ume 1*5, magnesia i4'o, protoxide of iron 24*5, 
protoxide of manganese a trace, alumina 2*25, water 1*0. 

Hornblende. — Occurs in oblique rhombic prisms, long 
slender prisms, in columnar forms, and in fibrous masses of 
coarse and fine fibres, silken and like flax. In colour it ranges 
from white through bluish green, greyish green, green, and 
brownish green shades to black ; a vitreous lustre, the faces of 
the plates or cleavage lines inclined from pearly opaque to trans- 
parent. H. = 5 to 6 ; gr., 2*9 to 3'4. Hornblende is divided 
into first, the light-coloured varieties, and second, into the dark- 
coloured varieties. The former include Actinolite zxA Asbestos ^ 
with the sub-varieties belonging to each. These varieties are 
distinguished by not containing much alumina or iron. The 
composition of glassy actinolite is as follows: silica 59*75, 
magnesia 21 'i, lime 14*25, protoxide of iron 3*9, protoxide 
of manganese 0*3, hydrofluoric acid 0*8. 

The dark varieties include Hornblende^ the composition of 
which is : silica 48*8, magnesia 13*6, lime 10*2, alumina 7*5, 
protoxide of iron 18*75, protoxide of manganese i'i5, hydro- 
fluoric acid and water 0*9. 

Another variety is Pargasiie^ from Pargas, in Finland. This 
occurs in short thick crystals, and is composed as follows : 
silica 46*3, magnesia 19*0, lime 14*0, protoxide of iron 3*5, 
protoxide of manganese 0*4, hydrofluoric acid and water 2*2. 

Asbestos. — Before leaving hornblende it may be well, on 
account of its rising commercial importance, to say a few words 
concerning this mineral. It was known to the ancients, who 
made of it the wicks for the lamps in their temples. These 
wicks served to feed the flame with oil up their fine fibres, but 
remained unconsumed; hence the name asbestos — uncon- 
sumed. The natives of Greenland now use it fcr the same 
purpose. Because it was easily cleaned the ancients gave it the 
name Amiantus — ^undefiled. It is now woven into cloth for 
packing the joints of steam-engines and machinery. It helps 
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to form an excellent non-conducting cover for boilers. It is 
woven into fireproof garments, and for many other purposes. 
It occurs in large masses in felspathic and chloritic rocks. I 
have seen it in a coarse form associated with the greenish 
apatite-bearing rocks of South Norway. It is largely obtained 
at present from Italy for English manufacturers. It occurs in 
various forms — ^in slender fkuc-like fibres, and with a rich satin 
lustre, in seams in the rocks ; in a hard and compact form of 
yellow and brownish colours, Ligniform Asbestos; in thm, tough 
sheets, like leather, Mountain Leather^ which consists of thin 
beds or layers of matted fibres of asbestos ; and in thicker 
masses of the same. Mountain Cork, 

We may now proceed to notice some of the rock masses 
into the composition of which the minerals already described 
enter, as shown in the analyses given on p. 15. 

Granites. — ^The particular composition of granites is given in 
the table. It is generally described as consisting of quartz, felspar, 
and mica, the first being pure silica, and the other two consti- 
tuted as already described. There are, however, many varia- 
tions, according as one or other of the minerals predominate, 
or the precise form in which it is present. Thus, felspar may 
be present as orthodase, oligoclase, or albite, or two of these may 
be present. There may also be two kinds of mica present, and 
occasionally mica is replaced by hornblende. The crystals of 
felspar may be large and distinct, and the rock thus assume a 
porphyritic structure. These variations affect the colour. An 
abundance of flesh or pink-coloured felspar gives a reddish 
tint, like that of the granite of Peterhead. White felspar, or a 
preponderance of quartz, gives, with mica, a grey speckled stone, 
while hornblende imparts a greenish cast. 

When the grains or particles are arranged in layers, the 
stone is called Foliated Granite. When this bedding becomes 
very distinct and the particles are fine, granite becomes gneiss, 
like those of Donegal and Galway, and the masses resting upon 
the older coarser granites of Norway and Sweden. Occasion- 
ally the particles of felspar are arranged in the quartz, or the 
quartz in the felspar, like the letters in Oriental writing, and 
then it is known as Graphic Granite, The names Quartzose 
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Granite, Felspathic Granite^ and Micaceous Granite are given &s 
one or other of the minerals predominate in the composition. 

Granite was long considered to be of igneous origin, but 
the arrangement of the particles in layers, the presence of 
water in the quartz, with other considerations, have tended to 
modify this opinion. It would seem to be a sedimentary rock 
altered, and we may have granite in various stages of its his- 
tory — in its original sedimentary form ; when altered by heat; 
when protruded or injected from altered masses deep down 
in the earth through other rocks; or with the arrangement 
of its particles altered by pressure, similar to that which has 
produced the phenomena of slaty cleavage. 

Generally speaking, granitic and gneissic rocks lie near the 
base, as far as this is known, of the geologic series. We see 
this in the position occupied by these rocks on the western 
coast of Great Britain, from St. David's up to Scotland, 
in the position of similar rocks in Ireland, in the position 
of the main bosses of granite in Devon and Cornwall, in the 
arrangement of the rocks all over the peninsula of Norway and 
Sweden, and in the place occupied by them in most of the 
great mountain chains of the world. 

There are exceptions. The granites of the Alps and of the 
eastern Pyrenees are believed to be newer than the chalk. 
May it not be that these more recent granites, like some 
probably in Cornwall, are projected or intrusive granites, 
portions of the old vast underlying expanse of the ancient 
granites thrown up through and over the newer strata ? 

Granitic and gneissic rocks are not usually difficult to work. 
The component parts are hard, but the grain is open, and as a 
rule not more, if so much, is paid for boring or drilling and for 
driving tunnels or sinking shafts in them than is paid for the 
same work in the slaty rocks of Wales. 

In Norway and Sweden the price paid for boring x^ holes 
is \d. per inch, or 9//. per foot. For driving a tunnel 7 ft. by 
6 ft., 7/. \os. per fathom ; for sinking shaft 12 ft. by 8 ft., 9/. to 
12/. per fathom ; for open cuttings about 12 ft. wide, 25^. per 
cubic fathom. These were all in gneissic rock. The rate of 
wages being lower in these countries than in England, similar 
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work would cost more here. Some of the close-grained granites 
in Scotland are difficult to drill, and it is found advisable to bring 
large masses of rock down at once by sinking a shaft or driving 
a tunnel, and putting a large quantity of explosive in them. 

Syenitic and dioritic greenstones, which lie at the base of 
the Arenig or Lower Llandeilo strata, are largely quarried in 
North Wales for paving setts, curbstones, road-metal, and to 
some extent for building stones. Extensive quarries in these 
rocks are worked on Fenmaenmawr, and near Portmadoc in 
Carnarvonshire ; while down the north coast of the promon- 
tary of Lleyn, in the same county, rocks more nearly approach- 
ing a syenitic granite are largely quarried for the same purpose. 

The costs of quarrying and forming a ton of paving setts, 
at one of these quarries when in full work, may be taken as 
follows : — 



Quarrying, including removal of top rock 

Sett making (average price) 

Royalty ..... 

Powder and fuze 

Management in and out of quarry 

Trammers and labourers . 

Loading, smiths, and contingencies 



Per ton 
of Setts. 
a. d. 


2 


6 


9 


o 


o 


3 


o 


5 


I 


9 


I 


3 


o 


ID 
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Basalty consisting of augi e, olivine, and felspar, is largely 
quarried for setts and road m; terials on the Clee Hills, Shrop- 
shire. 

For particulars as to the position, varieties, and costs of 
quarrying the slate rocks of Wales, I will refer the reader to my 
work on that subject.* In a very few places portions of 
these are quarried for building stones, the most notable example 
at the present time being the extensive quarry recently opened 
out by myself and son in connection with the works of the Liver- 
pool Corporation Water Supply, near Llanwddyn, Montgomery- 
shire. Here the beds are about three feet thick. The stone is too 

^ Slate and Slate Quarrying^ by D. C. Davies, F.G.S. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co., 7, Stationers* Hall Court, London. Second Edition, i88i. 
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silicious for the cleavage to be perfect, although the lines are 
seen ver}' distinctly. The rock crystallises in large masses in a 
rhomboidal form, the strike being N.£. to S.W., and the crack? 
or joints of shrinkage running to the east. The stone also cuts 
well along the line of its strike, answering to the pillari or pleri 
of the slate beds. In some of the beds where there is a little 
lime there is a tendency in the large blocks to break in five 
and six-sided columns. It is thus interesting to trace the same 
tendency to crystallise in particular forms, from the tiny crystal 
lining the side of a cavity, to the arrangement of rock masses 
on a large scale. This rock is exceedingly tough and hard, 
and capable of resisting great pressure. The general composi- 
tion of the rock is silica 60, alumina 30, potash, soda, lime, 
and iron lo'o. A tunnel for the outlet of the water is now 
being driven through these beds at 8/. 5J. yer yard, the length 
being about two miles ; the cost of hand-boring is about lod, 
per foot Interstratified with these beds, there are all through 
North Wales beds of felspathic rock, very dense and compact. 
The cost of working in these is more than double that of 
ordmary slate rocks. 

Of the same age probably as these felspathic and porphyritic 
bands or beds that over so large an area are interstratified with 
the Lower Silurian of North Wales, are some of the porphyries 
and serpentines of Cornwall, which furnish very beautiful build- 
ing stones* for in-door work. 

Higher up in the geological series are the sandstones of the 
C6al*measures and of the New Red Sandstone, composed chiefly 
of silica, and being granular, and when first quarried somewhat 
soft and loose in texture, they are quarried with ease, the 
stones being often got out of the rock with wedges, and after- 
wands reduced to the desired size by the same method. 

r 

LIME AND LIMESTONES. 

Gi&raMa.'^The metallic base of lime is the simple element 

calcium, which was made out, and its relative position to other 

metals assigned, by Sir Humphrey Davy. The name is derived 

'.from that given to. lime (kalk) in several languages. Limestone 
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BONATI OF LiMI. 



consists of carbonate of Hme, allied more or less with silicious, 
aluminous, and other matters. Pure carbonate of lime is seen 
in cracks and cavities in limestone masses, and in man> 
stalactites and stalagmites occurring in large caverns in the 
same. It is composed of lime 56*0, an<j[ carbonic acid 44 o, 
the latter being made up of carbon 27*65, and oxygen 72*35. 
It occurs in masses chiefly white and light coloured, but rang- 
ing in some instances to black. It crystallises into various 

forms, of which two examples are 
given in figs. 5 and 6. 

The crystals are of various 
colours, white, grey, yellow, and 
red, according as they contain 
metallic oxides or other matters. 
H. = Sigr- 2*5 to 2-8. 

Among the varieties of car- 
bonate of lime are the follow- 
ing:— 

I. Argentine^ containing a 
little silica, with wavy laminae, and of a white shining appear- 
ance. 

2. Calcareous Tu/a, a poms or cellular kind, formed in the 
hollows and in the vicinity of limestone strata, from water 
flowing over the latter, and becoming charged with carbonate 
of lime. Rock-milk is the name for it before it becomes 
consolidated. 

3. CAa/k, forming large masses of strata, soft, and rather 
earthy. 

4. Jc^and Spar^ from Iceland, and famed for its double 
refracting property. In transparent crystals. 

5. Stalactite^ Stalagmite. Deposits like tufa formed in 
caverns and showing frequently rings or layers coloured by 
other mineral matter. 

There are also the rock masses of limestone, that occur in 
almost every geological formation, from the oldest to the 
youngest. 

Crystalline limestones occur in the Laurentian rocks of 
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Canada, as shewn in fig. 12, Chapter VII.i and form the depo- 
sitories of apatite. 

There are the bands of limestone, Llandeilo and Bala, 
which occur in Great Britain, in the Lower or Cambro-Silurian 
strata, and in other counties in strata of similar age. 

In the Upper Silurian there are the Wenlock and Dudley 
limestones, famous for the beautiful forms of sea organisms 
they contain. 

In the Middle Devonian there are limestones which are 
seen in this country, but which are developed to a greater 
extent on both sides of the Rhine, in Germany. 

This brings us up to the great mass of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, so well developed in Great Britain. 

A belt of varying thickness skirts the north side of the 
South Wales coal-field. A similar belt bounds the west side 
of the North Wales coal-field, on the borders of England and 
Wales. This dips under the great red sandstone plain of 
Cheshire, and re-appears in the Derbyshire hills, whence it 
may be followed northwards through the counties of York, 
Durham and Northumberland, forming the great backbone of 
the country, and the depository of lead and zinc ores. Similar 
bands or belts encircle the Scottish coal-fields. 

Fine marble and building stones are obtained from this 
group in Anglesea, while those of Derbyshire, with their 
abundant fossil remains, are well known. The same is true of 
the carboniferous limestone in other countries. 

It is also very extensively quarried for agricultural use, 
being burnt in kilns and spread upon the land, where it helps 
to dissolve other minerals, and enables the plant to assimilate 
them. The light; coloured and purer beds are also largely 
quarried for fluxing stone used in the smelting of iron, and 
also m the manufacture of glass. 

The following particulars relative to the quarrying and 
burning of lime may be interesting and useful. They relate 
to the North Wales lime region. 

Price paid to men for getting stone, and loading it in 
waggonS; from ^d. to Z^d. per ton, the men finding their own 

D 
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powder, but drills and tools found, sharpened, and repaired by 
the owners. This is after the rock is stripped of its loose 
covering. 

The contractors for the getting of the stone sometimes 
sublet the drilling to men whom they pay at the rate oi 2s, 6d. 
to 3^. 6d. per loo inches. No charging, tamping, or fhring, is 
included in this price, and the men are found with tools. It 
will thus be seen that drilling in limestone is easier than 
drilling in granitic, gneissic, or dense slaty rocks. The men 
earn from 3J. to 4X. per day. 

I ton 15 cwt. of limestone makes one ton of lime, the rest, 
carbonic acid, sulphur, &c., being driven off in the process ot 
burning. 

I ton of South Wales coal, from the district of Swansea and 
Neath, a quality between the anthracitic coal of the west and the 
bituminous coal of the east of that coal-field, will bum four to 
five tons of limestone, but the free-burning coals of North 
Wales and Lancashire will only burn from two and a half to 
three tons. 

These prices do not apply to limestone quarried for build- 
ing purposes, when more attention has to be paid to both size 
and shape. 

Rising higher in the geological scale, we have the mag- 
nesian limestones of Nottingham, York, and Durham, which 
form hard and durable building stones. 

In the Lias we have in England extensive quarries in its 
layers of limestone in central England, in the district between 
Birmingham and Oxford and Birmingham and Bletchley, as 
well as near Banow*on-Soar, in Leicestershire. These lime* 
stones are valuable for their cement-making properties. 

In the Oolites we have the Portland limestone and the 
calcareous sandstone, near the base of the series known as 
Bath stone, so valued in the west of England for architectural 
purposes ; the Kenton and Ancaster stone, also from the great 
Oolite, used in ecclesiastical structures in the east of England^ 
Of this age is the fine building stone of Caen, a calcareous free- 
stone, and which is also found over large areas of France. 
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Of a similar age are the beautiful marbles of Carrara, in 
Italy. The stone has an extensive range in the Apennines, but 
the best quarries are those of the valleys in the neighbourhood 
of Carrara. 

The best kinds are pure white and crystalline, but the 
general colour is a light blue or white, with bluish veins. 
The stones are quarried up to a large size, ten to fourteen 
feet in length, but large quantities are wasted owing to the 
want of mechanical appliances in the quarries, the stone being 
allowed to fall and tumble a long distance down a rugged rock 
face on heaps of debris. The quarries are supposed to have 
been worked since the first century of the Christian era.^ 

There are a few hard bands near the top of the chalk which 
have been utilized for building, but the mass of this formation 
is too soft for architectural use. Portions of the beds have^ 
however, an agricultural value as fertilizers, and there are other 
uses to which the chalk beds have been applied. 

The limestones higher in the series of strata are, as we 
shall see, the sources whence other valuable products are 
obtained, if they are not of so compact and durable a nature as 
some of the older limestones for building purposes. 

GLUCINA. 

Glucina is composed of two parts of glucinum, with three 
parts of oxygen. The metal glucinum is obtained with difficulty 
from its chloride. The process is much the same as that of 
aluminium. The name comes from yXvKos> sweet, on account 
of the sweet taste of its oxide, glucina. 

The metal is not oxidizable by air or water at the usual 
temperature, but it takes fire in oxygen at a red heat, and 
bums with a vivid light. 

Glucina is of rather rare occurrence, but, as we have seen, 
it enters to the extent of 15 per cent, into the composition of 

^ For a full description of the marble and other qoarries of Great 
Britain and foreign countries, the reader is referred to A Treatise on th$ 
Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain and Foreign Countries^ 
by Edward Hull, M.A., F.R.S. 1872. 
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the emerald, and common emeralds are found in thick crystals 
several feet in length in felspar quarries, in the parishes of 
Kisko, Roslagen, and Tammela, in Finland, from which the 
earth and its metal may be obtained. The minerals containing 
this earth have a specific gravity of 27 to 375, and with one 
exception — leucophane — they are harder than quartz, and are 
scarcely fusible before the blow-pipe. 

ZIRCONIA. 

Seems to be composed of about two parts of zirconium to 
three of oxygen. When obtained from its earth, zirconium 
appears as a powder, which may be compressed into scales 
resembling graphite, and burnished assumes the lustre of 
iron. 

Zirconia occurs in four and eight sided prisms, and also in 
a granular state. Its colour ranges from white to grey, yellow, 
red, brownish red and brown. H. 7^5 and gr. 4*0 to 4*8 ; opaque 
to transparent. Common zircon occurs near Brevik, in the 
South of Norway, and crystals of the mineral occur at various 
places in the United States of America. Among the varieties 
of zircon we must notice the hyacinth, which is a transparent, 
red and orange - coloured variety. Jargon or jargoon is a 
nearly colourless variety, with a smoky tinge. Its composition 
is zircon 65, silica 31, oxide of iron 2. It occurs in small 
crystals of four or eight sided prisms, with terminal pyramids. 
In lustre it approaches most nearly the diamond. The 
hyacinth and jargoon are found with other precious stones in 
the sands of Ceylon, already described. Crystals as large as 
walnuts come from Siberia, and fine specimens are brought 
from Greenland. Zircon is found in crystals at various places 
in North Carolina, Vermont, and New York. It belongs to 
the older granitic and gneissic rocks, lavas, and crystalline lime- 
stones. 

THORIA. 

The simple element thorium is the metallic base of thoria. 
It bears a general resemblance to aluminium. It burns in 
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oxygen with an extraordinary degree of brilliancy. It was 
discovered in the year 1824 by Berzelius, in a black lava-like 
mineral, since named thorite after the Scandinavian god Thor, 
on the west coast of Norway. Thorite is black in colour, 
and heavier than the other earths, its gr. being 4*6 to 5*3. 

Chemical Composition of Various Limestones. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CLA YS. 

Clays, how derived and formed — Decomposition of Basalt, of Rocks in 
Iceland— Brick Clays of the Drift— Analyses— Clays of the Tertiary 
Strata, Bovey Tracey— China Stone and China Clay of Cornwall and 
Devon — Comparison with other China Clays — Kimmeridge Clay — 
Permian Marls and Clays — Clays of the Coal-measures — ^Analyses — 
Manufactures of, in North of England, North Wales, Shropshire — 
Colouring of Clays and their Products. 

Clay may be described generally as decomposed silica with 
alumina (the former mineral usually predominating) ; and the 
clays of all ages have been derived ultimately from the wearing 
down and decomposition of rocks already described as con- 
taining these two minerals in their many varieties; But clays 
so derived do not contain all the constituents of their parent 
rocks. Some of these during the process of the chemical 
change we call decomposition have been removed, and by the 
residue an amount of water ranging from lo to 20 per cent, of 
the mass has been taken up. Some interesting experiments illus- 
trative of this were made by Ebelmen on the basalt of Auvergne, 
both in its unaltered and decomposed state. He found that 
in the process of decomposition there had been removed of 
the original constituents two-thirds of the silica, nine-tenths of 
the iron, which was protoxide in the original and peroxide in 
the decomposed rock, one-half the lime, iWrths of the mag- 
nesia, and five-sixths of the potash and soda, together equal 
to 43 per cent, of the basalt. The alumina alone remained 
undiminished, a quantity of water having become united with 
that and with the other residual elements of the rock. 
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It has been found that the decomposition of the silicates of 
rocks (whether igneous or sedimentary) has been effected by 
means of oxygen and carbonic acid, the latter decomposing the 
silicates, and the former changing the protoxide into peroxide. 
Silica is readily soluble in water containing alkaline carbonates. 
It is also soluble in pure water, and in water charged with 
carbonic acid. Lime and magnesia are also soluble in water 
charged with carbonic acid. 

The water flowing through the crevices and interstices of 
the earth's crust is so charged, and as in some places the waters 
of the sea and lakes are now so charged, so through past ages 
there have been times and places where the waters of seas and 
lakes have been so charged with carbonic acid. Hence by pro- 
longed action the rocks in contact with these waters have had 
their silicates dissolved, the latter entering into new combina- 
tions, sometimes, indeed, as nearly pure silica, but usually with 
the alumina set free from the dissolved rocks, and with portions of 
the water forming clays. An illustration of the active and rapid 
decomposition of rocks occurs in the volcanic sulphur districts of 
Iceland, where various gases on their eruption from the earth 
decompose the surrounding rock (palagonite, a hard, reddish- 
white vitreous rock), and changes it into masses of clay of 
various colours according to the amount of iron and other 
minerals it contains. 

Beds and irregular deposits of clay occur in all the groups 
of strata from the most recent down to the base of the Coal- 
measures. Thin layers and pockets occur in the underlying 
millstone grit The softer layers of the carboniferous Limestone 
and of the underlying Devonian partake more of a shaly and 
marly nature. When we reach the Silurian and Cambrian, 
apart from clayey matter filling cracks and interstices with 
some thin beds in the Upper Silurian, it would seem as if what- 
ever deposits of clay had been found in those early ages had 
again by heat and pressure become hardened into rock. Possibly 
the purer and finer kinds of felspathic rocks, such as those 
which in this country and in Norway and Sweden are quarried 
for porcelainitic purposes, represent these ancient clay beds. 
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Let us now notice the nature and uses of the various deposits 
of clay in stratigraphical order, beginning with the newest and 
uppermost.^ 

Starting with the north-west side of Britain, we find a 
thick deposit of gravel, sand, and clay covering the various 
rocks. Lying over nearly the whole of these deposits there is 
spread a thick covering of clay with boulders, known as the 
upper boulder clay. In hollows lying on the sur&ce of this 
clay there are deposits of finer clay which has been washed 
out of the boulder day, and has been redeposited comparatively 
free from stones in the hollows which at one time contained 
deep still water. It is of this clay, which is of a reddish yellow 
colour, that the surface bricks of the Welsh border counties are 
made, as well as many of those manufactured in Lancashire. 
These burn of a bright red colour. Many examples of these 
deposits may be seen in the brickyards between Chester and 
Oswestry.* 

Where these clays spread over the Triassic strata, as near 
Shrewsbury, they become much redder in colour. The follow- 
ing analysis will show the general composition of these super- 
ficial clays: — 

57-83 

20-SS 

7-75 
traces 

1*68 

0-97 

3-87 
0*56 



X a 

SiUca 66*68 . • . 49*38 . . 

Alumina 26*08 . • . 34*26 . , 

Oxide of iron . . • 1*26 • • • 7*74 • . 
Oxide of man canese . . •■•• • *■« 




Lime 0*84 . • • 1*48 • , 

Magnesia • • • • • trace . • • 5*14 . , 
Potash • 




Soda 





^ The reader will find much important and interesting information in 
' The Somx:e of the Materials composing the White Clays of the Tertiaries,* 
by George Maw, Esq., F.G.S. QuarUrly youmal Geol, Society ^ vol. 
xxiii. p. 387, etseq. Also Catalogue of Specimens of the Clays and Plastic 
Strata of Great Britain, exhibited in the Museum of Practical Geology^ 
London^ by the same author. 

2 See • The Drift of the North Wales Border,' by D. C. Davie*, F.G.S. 
Proceedings, Geologists* Association, vol. iv. 
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I • 3 

Carbonic add ••• • •• 0*90 

Phosphoric acid • (races 

Organic matter •• 4*39 

Water 5-14 . . . i'94 . . . 2-13 

In the valleys of Wales a dark blue clay underlies the sand 
and gravel deposits, and it is probably derived by washing 
from the blue and grey slaty and shaly rocks that prevail in 
that country. A similar deposit is described by Mr. Maw as 
occurring underneath the alluvium of the Severn Valley, near 
Bridgenorth. 

Underneath all the driftal deposits there are in North Wales 
and on the borders, nestling in hollows and troughs in the 
carboniferous limestone and millstone grit, numerous deposits 
of fine white clay which have evidently been dissolved out of 
the adjacent rocks, the lime having been carried off and in 
some cases deposited as tufa in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The white clays of Nant-y-Garmer, near Llandudno, and of 
Halkin and Mold Mountains, occurring in pockets and irregu- 
lar masses, are examples of these. The red and dark marls 
and shales of the limestones have also contributed to these 
clays, examples occurring in the red clay of Nant-y-Garmer, 
Llandudno, and in the dark clay of Llanferris, near Mold. 

Tk^ China or Porcelain Clays of Cornwall. — Although derived 
from rocks of a different nature and age, these deposits may be 
grouped from their similarity of origin and position with those 
just referred to. The china clay trade of Cornwall is of com- 
paratively recent date. It appears to have originated with 
Mr. William Cookworthy, who opened a pottery at Plymouth 
in the year 1733, at which he worked some of the clays of 
Devon. In 1755 he found a stone near St. Stephen's, the 
present china stone, which he used for forming a glaze upon 
the porcelain. In 1774 Cookworthy sold his patent to 
Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, and the works were 
removed to that city. Soon afterwards the works were trans- 
ferred to Tunstall, in Staffordshire, where the business grew 
and flourished, the clays and stones of Cornwall thus finding 
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their way to the Staffordshire potteries. The largest deposits 
of china clay in Cornwall are found in the neighbourhood of 
St Austell and St. Stephen's. There are also other deposits in 
the eastern part of the county, at Blisland and St. Breward, near 
Bodmin, and also near Helston on the west. From the 
St. Stephen's and St. Austell district there were exported to the 
potteries in the year 1809, 1,757 tons; in 1810, z,888 tons ; 
in i8iiy 2,086^ tons; and in 1812, 1,252 tons. Besides the 
exports to Staffordshire there were sent to the china manufac- 
tories of Worcestershire, from March, 1816, to March, 1817, 
1,775 tons. By the year 1826 the trade had grown so that a 
total of 7,538 tons were shipped that year from Cornwall, 
the points of production having also extended to other places, 
the district of St. Austell and St. Stephen's, however, supplying 
7,090 tons of the amount. In 1838 the production of china 
clay in Cornwall was estimated at 7,600 tons per annum. The 
production in the year 1880 was 278,572 tons, and in 1881 
241,658 tons. In 1890 the production of china clay and 
china stone amounted to 393,509 tons, of a value at the 
quarries of 268,900/. Besides these quantities there were 
also raised in Devonshire, from a diflferent deposit for the 
most part, in z88o 25,370 tons, and in 1890 ^0,346 tons. 
The price of the china stone delivered free on board ship is 
from 30X. to 40s. per ton, that of the china clay about 25 j. per 
ton. The royalty payable to the landowner on both is from 
2s. 6d. to 4x. per ton, a rather heavy royalty. The poor-rates 
amount to Sd, per ton. 

The china clay has been derived from the decomposition 
and wearing down of the granitic rocks in the neighbourhood 
of the deposits, especially of those parts which yield most 
readily to those atmospheric and aqueous influences referred to 
at the commencement of this chapter. The materials have 
been redeposited in adjacent hollows and flats, and in some 
cases where the rock has been crossed and reticulated by veins 
or lodes, the decomposed material remains in its original 
position. An example of this occurs at the Carclaze pit, 
situated about two miles north-east of the town of St. Austell. 
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It is one of the largest open excavations for clay in Cornwall, 
being about 14 acres in extent Tin has been mined here as 
in an open stockwerk for several centuries. The tin was found 
in numerous veins from 2 in. to 2 ft. wide, that traversed in 
every direction a decomposed granite of a whitish colour. 
The quarry is now worked almost exclusively for clay. 

When quarried the clay is separated from the coarser mate- 
rials with which it is associated by washing. It is placed on 
either a natural or artificial gently inclined plane. A stream 
of water falls upon it from the height of a few feet, which 
gradually washes it away. The larger fragments are caught upon 
gratings. There are dams placed at distances of 20 ft. or so 
apart, which also intercept the heavier materials. The liquid 
then flows through a series of tanks, until at last only the very 
fine clay remains. This bears the proportion of i ton to every 
8 tons quarried. It is cut into lumps of convenient size, is 
dried, formerly without the application of artificial heat, but 
now this is frequently used, and when it is sufficiently hard to 
bear removal the clay is ready for sale. The wages of the men 
averages 2^. 6d. per day of yi hours. There are about 100 
clay works in Cornwall, employing about 1,600 workmen. 

The composition of St. Stephen's china clay is given as, 
silica 39*55, alumina 38-05, water 12*50, magnesia a trace, 
with an insoluble remainder of 870, probably chiefly silica. 
An analysis of china stone from the parish of St. Roche shows 
its composition to be silica 63*17, alumina 20*89, peroxide of 
iron 0*14, lime 0*90, magnesia 0*21, potash 11*48, soda 3*11, 
total 94*90. It will be seen that in the clays the potash and 
soda, with portions of the silica, have been removed. 

It may be interesting here to compare the composition of 
the china clay of Cornwall with other clays used iu the manu- 
facture of porcelain. 

Original kaolin^ of China. Silica 76, alumina 17, potash 

and soda 6 (the water previously 
removed). 

^ KaoHn, a corruption of Kauling, a high ridge — the name of a hill 
near Janchau Fu, where the mineral is obtained. 
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Original kaolin of Japan. 

Kaolin or porcelain clay from 
Schneeberg. 

Kaolin from Seilitz, Saxony, after 
water was expelled. 

Kaolin from Mori, near Berlin. 



t$ 



99 



St. Yriex, France. 
Dartmoor, Devon. 



To the foregoing I may add the 
composition of the fine red clay, of 
which the North American Indians 
make their pipes, and named after 
the adventurous traveller, Mr. Cat- 
lin, Catlinite. 



Same as above, only with less 

alkalies. 

Silica 43*6, alumina 377, per- 
oxide of iron 1-5, water 12 '6. 
Silica 54, alumina 44, potash trace. 

Silica 71*4, alumina 26*0, lime 
and potash traces. 

Silica 46*8, alumina 37, water, 
13, potash 2-5. 

Nearly identical with the fore- 
going from St. Yriex. 

Silica 48*2, alumina 28-2, mag- 
nesia 6 to 7, peroxide of iron 5, 
carbonate of lime 2*6, oxide of 
manganese 0*6, water 8*4. 



Where felspar can be found of sufficient purity it is quarried 
for pottery or porcelain manufactures. This is done as already 
stated in Cornwall, and considerable quantities are imported 
into this country from Sweden and Norway. In Ireland, too, 
the beautiful porcelain of Fermanagh is obtained from the 
red felspar found in the vicinity. When burnt this felspar loses 
its colour and becomes white, and the metallic iron, from 
whose presence the colour was derived, is separated from the 
powdered felspar, when it is mixed with water, by means of 



magnets* 



Among the clays of the Tertiary strata especial reference 
may be made to those of Bovey Tracey, referred to in Chap- 
ter XII., as associated with the bituminous deposit of the 
same place, and which form an important source of the clays 
exported from Devonshire for pottery purposes. 

These clays are divided into several kinds according to 
their colour, texture, and the chief purpose for which they are 
employed. There are the ' best pipe clay/ the ' cutty clay,' 
the ' household clay,' which is used for whitening stone steps 
and pavement ; the ' stoneware clay,' employed in the manu- 
facture of stoneware; the *alum makers' clay,' used for 
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pottery purposes and the manufacture of alum ; the ' drain- 
pipe clay/ used in the manufacture of drain-pipes and for 
other common purposes ; it is stained with iron ; the ' blue 
ball clay,' which burns to a pale colour, and is extensively used 
for earthenware purposes in the potteries, and which shows on 
analysis the following composition : — 

Silica 47*o 

Alumina ..«••• 48-0 

Oxide of iron • • • • • 1*5 

Magnesia I'O 

Water and waste • • • . 1*5 

100*0 

Tlie * black ball clay/ the dark colour of which is probably 
due to the presence of carbonaceous matter ; the ' brown ball 
clay/ employed for pottery purposes (composition on analysis 
shows two-thirds silica, one-third alumina, with traces of mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron» and carbonaceous matter) ; the 'black car- 
bonaceous clay/ This clay in its natural state contains 13 per 
cent, of carbon, and the coarser kinds 33 per cent. It bums to 
extreme whiteness, which is believed to be due to the reduction 
of the sesquioxide of iron it contains in the kiln by reaction 
with carbonaceous matter. 

Lower down still in the Tertiary strata are the clays worked 
near Wareham, Dorsetshire. These consist of a ' red plastic 
clay,' which is used to a small extent in the manufacture of 
encaustic tiles ; ' white clay,' which fires of a light cream- 
colour, and is employed for various pottery purposes ; * 7 clay,' 
also employed for pottery uses, and is remarkable, with the 
following, occurring at the same place, for its great con- 
traction in the kiln ; ' black clay,' coloured with carbona- 
ceous matter which bums out in the kiln ; * blue clay,' con- 
taining about 60 per cent, of silica, 34 of alumina, 2 of potash, 
with small amounts of oxide of iron and water of combination ; 
'yellow clay' of a bright yellow colour, due to the sesquioxide 
of iron being hydrous. It is associated with the blood-red 
plastic clay first named. These two clays are used in the 
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manufacture of encaustic tiles and are worth from yx. to lox. 
per ton free on board at Poole harbour. 

There are various beds of clay in ' the London clay ' worked 
near Harwich, Bognor, Arundel, and others interstratified with 
the cretaceous Wealden and Purbeck strata which are locally 
worked, among which may be named the ' fullers*-earth ' of 
the Sandgate beds of the Lower Greensand. This occurs 
between Red Hill and Nutfield, Surrey. It also occurs near 
Maidstone in Kent, Wobum in Bedfordshire, and near Max- 
ton, in Scotland. The fullers'-earth of Surrey is composed 
of silica S3, alumina lo, iron peroxide 975, magnesia i'25, 
lime 0*5, and water 24*0. In the Oolitic series among other 
clays there is the well-known Kimmeridge clay, used for 
making coarse pottery and bricks, and which, in addition to 
silica and alumina, contains protoxide of iron 2*o8,sesquioxide 
of iron 4*32, bisulphide of iron 1*42, carbonate of lime 4*28, 
and sulphate of lime 5*34, with crystals of selenite distributed 
throughout the mass of the strata. 

Passing by the Oxford and other clays of the Oolite and 
those of the Liassic, Rhaetic, and Triassic strata, some of which 
are of local importance, we come to the red marls of the Per- 
mian, which form the base of important and extensive in- 
dustries in Denbighshire, Shropshire, and Warwickshire. These 
marls form the middle division of the Permian strata. They 
are, in Denbighshire and the contiguous parts of Shropshire, 
about one hundred and fifty yards in thickness. They are of 
a deep red colour, but contain nests and irregular patches of a 
light green, greenish grey, and buff colour. These patches are 
carefully separated from the mass in quarrying, especially for 
the finer kinds of work. The quarries are deep open excava- 
tions, from which the clay is usually drawn up an inclined plane 
to the highest point of the works, whence, after it has been 
crushed, ground, and duly mixed,, it is distributed over the 
works for the various processes it has to pass through. The 
red portions, containing most oxide of iron, bum of a deep red 
colour, although the presence of the alkaline earths in clays 
containing most iron will cause the product to be of a lighter 
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colour. There is scarcely any limit to the uses to which 
these clays are put — bricks, flooring and roofing tiles, drain- 
pipes, terra-cotta work, cornices and architectural mouldings 
and decorations of all sorts. A visit to the works of Mr. J. C. 
Edwards, Penybont, near Ruabon, or to those of Messrs. 
Maw, near Brosely, will show the extent to which, by means 
of chemical knowledge and long experience, the clays are 
made use of for many purposes. The works in connection 
with the Hockley Hall Collieries, near Tam worth, are also well 
worth a visit, presenting as they do the example of works 
skilfully laid out for producing the largest results at the smallest 
cost. 

Besides 80 per cent, of silica and alumina, the red portions 
of these marls contain : — 



Water of combination 
Sesquiozide of iron 
Protoxide of iron 
Bisulphide of iron 
Carbonate of lime 
Sulphate of lime. 
Alumina . • 
Magnesia . • 
Alkalies and loss 



279 

3-23 
1-35 

0'02 
4-15 
0-17 

3*95 

2'I7 
1*22 



In the Ught-coloured patches the proportion of iron is :— 



Sesquiozide 
Protoxide, soluble 
Ftotozide, insoluble 



i'8i 
0'6o 
0-88 



329 
Some examples of the red portions contain from 7*54 to 8*64 
of sesquioxide of iron, the lighter colour of the green and 
grey patches being due to the smaller quantity of iron in their 
composition. 

Tke Clays of the Coat-measures, — Underneath most of the 
beds of coal in the British, as well as other coal-fields, there is 
a bed of clay varying from z to 18 feet in thickness. At the 
base of the Permian the red colour for the most part ceases, 
and is replaced by clunch, or clay of a blue, yellow, or pale buff 
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colour. The light-coloured clays, from the quantity of silica 
they contain, as well as from their freedom from impurities, 
have great fire-resisting properties, and are known as fire- 
clays. During the last and present centuries a large industry 
has grown up in the use of the clays of the Coal-measures for 
various purposes, more especially in connection with the north 
of England, Flintshire, Denbighshire, Shropshire, and Stafford- 
shire coal-fields. 

In the north of England the manufacture of earthenware 
was started about the year 1830, and that of fire-bricks and fire- 
clay goods generally, first started on the Tyne, about a hundred 
years ago. The clays under different coal seams possessing 
different properties, and all of them being capable of being 
worked from the same mine — ^if deemed desirable — ogives great 
facilities for the manufacture of widely different goods at clay 
works established in connection with a colliery. Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, M.P., gives * the following analyses of samples of fire- 
clay from seven beds underlying coal in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — 





z. 


•• 


3* 

48-55 


4* 


5. 


6. 


Silica • . . 


51-10 


47-55 


51-11 


71*28 


8V29 
8-IO 


Alumina . . 


3i*35 


29*50 30'25 


30-40 


1775 


Oxide of iron . 


4^3 


913 


4*o6 


1-76/ 


2-431 
2-30/ 


1*88 > 
2*99/ 


Lime . . • 


1-46 


1*34 


1*66 


Magnesia . . 


1-54 


071 


1-91 


trace 


Water and or- 














ganic matter 


10-47 


12*01 


10*67 


12*29 


6-94 


3-64 



69-25 

17*90 

2*97 
1-30 

7-58 



The fire-clays — those containing the most silica— are made 
into bricks for lining furnaces, sanitary tubes, gas-retorts, archi- 
tectural ornaments, and many other articles which the modem 
requirements of science, sanitation, and manufactures demand. 

Passing south-west to the North Wales and Shropshire coal- 
field, the following remarks from a paper of mine published a 

^ The Industrial Risources of the TJyne, Wear, and Tees. Newcastle, 
1864. 
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few years ago,^ may serve to describe both the growth of the 
industry and the purposes for which the various clays are used. 
The following is a very general section of the order and 
position of the principal coal-seams of North Wales and the 
contiguous part of Shropshire, and its perusal will enable the 
reader to understand the subsequent allusions to the different 
clays and works of the district : — 

Dark Red Sandstones. 

Upper S 
Middle I 
Lower 



& 



Upper 
Middle 



i 



Lower 



< 



Yds. 
Saint Martin's Coal-measures . . • • • 90 

Red marls Ii3 

Grey and green rocks and conglomerate . • .130 

/ Upper coal-measures 90 

Middle sandstones, shales, and coals, including the 
freestone known as the Cefn, Minera, or HoUin 
sandstone 140 

Cefn Coal. Yds. 

Clays, shales, and thin coals . . • • 100 

Dirfy or Drowsal Coal, 
Strata as under Cem coal 60 

Quaker Coal, 
Strata as before 

Main Coal, 
Strata as before 

CS»^ Yard Coal. 



o 



Strata with coals 
StraU 

StraU 
Strata 

StraU 



Lower Yard Coal. 
• • . • • 4 

Wall and Bench Coal. 

Uwynenion or Half Yard Coal, 
Chwarele Coal, 



Millstone grit 



Lowest Coal, 
Add thickness of coals 



Sandstones. 



25 

70 
18 

35 
35 

25 



292 
12 

866 



The clays of the ^Coal-measures' are usually denominated 

1 ' The Fire-clays and Fire-clay Productions of North Wales/ British 
Architect, Jan. 2i8t and 28th, 1877. 
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* fire-clays.' Their power of resisting the action of fire is, 
however, very variable. The best adapted for this purpose are 
those that contain the largest proportion of silica, and that are 
free from any admixture of the oxides or sulphides of iron. 
Even the best of them have their fire-resisting quality increased 
by the addition of sand from the beds of the millstone grit; 
indeed, the bricks made firom the 'gannister' beds of that 
series are the most largely used in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. Mr. Thomas Barnes, of the Quinta, and Mr. J. C. 
Edwards, of Trefynant, have both of them made some inte- 
resting experiments in the admixture of these sandstones with 
the clays worked by them. 

We now turn to the notice of the principal brick and tile 
works of the district, and we find that among the earliest works 
of the kind were those of the late Mr. Howell, known as 
'The Pottery,* at Trefonen, south-west of Oswestry. The 
writer remembers these in active work forty years ago, and at 
that date the proprietor had discovered the adaptability of the 
clays to the manufacture of pipes, tile-crests, chimney-tops, 
and many of the other purposes for which, since then, they 
have been more extensively used. 

The chief clay worked at Trefonen was the one underlying 
the four-foot coal of the locality, and which corresponds to the 
Quaker coal of the section. These works were closed about 
twenty-five years ago, when the bulk of the trade was removed 
to the works of the late Messrs. Croxon, at Sweeney, south 
of Oswestry. The manufactiure of fire-bricks, tiles, and drain- 
pipes has been largely carried on at these works until now, and 
recently, the concern having changed owners, the present com- 
pany — the Oswestry Coal and Brick Company — ^have made 
extensive additions to the works, to meet the requirements of 
in increased business. 

Two clays chiefly are used here, the one under the * four- 
foot coal ' as at Trefonen, and that under the ' black shale 
coal,' a coal answering to the ' Drowsal coal ' of the section. 
It was from an old pit-heap composed largely of these clays 
that the bricks used in the construction of the Oswestry 
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sewage works were made. The clays themselves yield a 
nearly white brick, that looks well in a building, although, 
perhaps, the absence of warmth of colour may, to some tastes, 
be a defect The owners have, however, on their property a 
thick deposit of the ' red marls,' and by a judicious mixing of 
these with the white clays good results may be obtained. 

A very important work, full of good machinery and con- 
nected with a railway, was some years ago carried on by Mr. 
Thomas Savin at Coedygo, midway between the two former 
works. It is now closed, and every vestige of it removed, the 
owner of the freehold, it is said, objecting to such works as 
spoiling the rurality of the neighbourhood. 

Six miles to the north of Sweeney are the brick-works of the 
Quinta Colliery and Brick Company. The clay of the ' yard 
coal' was worked here for some years ; but latterly the under 
clay of a lower coal, probably that of the ' lower yard,' has 
been substituted. The former clay contained an appreciable 
quantity of oxide of iron, which occasionally gave a reddish 
tinge to the bricks. An improvement has ensued with the 
working of the lower clay, and a nice sound brick| with rather 
more colour than those of Sweeney, is the result. The manu- 
facture here is not confined to bricks, but includes pipes, 
tiles, &c. ^ 

Three miles farther north, and situated on a promontory 
formed by the windings of the river Dee, we reach the Peny- 
bont Works, belonging to Mr. J. C. Edwards, of Trevor. The 
clay used at these works is obtained in an open excavation from 
the * red marls ' of the Permian, near the top of the section. 
Following the colour of the clay, the bricks and other produc- 
tions at these works are of a deep red colour. Perhaps a 
better red brick, smoother, more uniform in texture and 
colour, and more impervious to moisture, is not produced than 
the best pressed bricks from the clays of these works. In 
addition to bricks, the manufacture of blue paving-tiles is 
largely carried on, as well as that ot roofing-tiles, for which, 
owing to the scarcity of roofing-slates, and the revived taste 
for red-tiled roofs, there is a good demand. Other articles. 
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such as crests, pipes, flooring-tiles, &c., are also extensively 
made here. 

About a mile and a half higher up the valley of the Dee 
are Mr. Edwards's older fire-clay works, at Trefynant, which 
may be briefly described as among the most complete works of 
the kind in North Wales. The clay used is that underlying 
the ' Llwynenion,' or * Half-yard coal.' This day is many feet 
in thickness. The imderground workings are extensive, and 
the coal is left in the ground to form a roof for them. 

The productions are of a pale buflf colour, of great uni- 
formity of appearance. Mr. Edwards has, from time to time 
during a long course of years, added the manufacture of 
chimney-tops, socket-pipes, junctions, and of all kinds of 
sanitary ware, to the glaze and finish of which he has given 
much attention. 

Of a very similar kind, and deserving of much the same 
remarks, are the more recent works of Mr. Bowers, Mr. Sea- 
combe and others, nearer to the village of Ruabon. 

Those gentlemen, with Mr. Edwards, have hitherto been 
the chief producers of sewage, drainage, and sanitary appliances 
in North Wales. The bricks from all the works command a 
large sale. 

A little farther to the west of the Trefynant Works we are at 
Garth Trevor and on the lower edge of the Coal-measures. 
Here, from the shaly and iron-stained clays and sandstones 
that lie between the Chwarele and lowest coal, Mr. Charles 
Mason produces large quantities of good sound and serviceable 
cherry-red bricks, which are well adapted for all ordinary 
building purposes. The clay of the ' Chwarele coal ' occurs 
abundantly on this property. Its productions are of much the 
same character as those of the Llwynenion clay, and it is well 
adapted for ordinary pottery use. It has not, however, as yet 
been worked to any extent by Mr. Mason, as it has in the ad- 
joining ' Chwarele Works,' of which little can be said just now, 
except that, through the vicissitudes of trade, operations were 
recently suspended. 

Up the hill to the north, and situated about two miles to 
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the west of the village of Ruabon, are the more recently 
developed works of Messrs. Smith and Thomas, at Plas Ucha. 
This firm works the clays associated with the ' wall and bench ' 
seams of coal> which here are adapted for use, and yield good 
bricks of a pale yellow colour that are rapidly finding their way 
into the market. 

More recent still are the works at Plas-yn-wem, the pro- 
perty of Mr. G. H. ^Vhalley, M.P., and which promise to be 
among the most extensive of the district. Various clays, 
from the 'Quaker' downwards, are intended to be used at 
these works. 

At Fonkey, farther north, good hard pale red bricks are 
made from the clays in the refuse heaps of old coal-pits, and 
one or two works are in the early stages of growth.^ 

A stretch of six or seven miles brings us to the very edge 
of the Denbighshire coal-field, where it is separated from that of 
Flintshire by the limestone and grit hills of Hope and Caergwrle. 
Here are the Llay Hall Colliery and Brick Works, which are just 
being brought into shape, and where, in addition to the use of 
the clays from the lower coal-seams, the owners intend to work 
the series of clays and shales that lie in the middle series 
between the * Cefn ' or * Minera sandstone,* and the ' Cefn * or 
' stinking ' coal* 

The mention of these shales and clays, and a walk of a few 
miles across the dividing hills, brings us to the old and great 
brickmaking region of Buckley Mountain. The works on and 
about the ' mountain ' are very numerous, and among the 
oldest are those belonging to Mr. Hancock and Mr. Catherall. 
Great open excavations meet us at almost every turn. These 
are dug in the shaly clays just alluded to as underlying the 
' Cefn ' or ' Minera sandstone,' which here is known as the 
'Hollin coal rock,' or sandstone. Immediately underneath 
this rock is a thick deposit of rocky clay, which, mixed with a 
little of the purer clays, makes a good common brick. Next 
below is a series of blue and yellow clays, which yield good 

^ As these pages are passing through the press, most extensive terri^- 
90tta and brick works are being erected near Ponkey. 
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bricks of a pale red colour. Lower down is a dark clay, which, 
when burnt, loses its dark carbonaceous colouring matter, and 
gives a nice pale-coloured fire-brick. 

Underneath the whole of the above clays there is on the 
' mountain ' a bed of fine yellow clay, which has long been 
used for the common, though useful, kind of pottery ware for 
which the place is famous. A bed of the same character, and 
occupying just the same position, has also been worked for 
many years at Cefn, near Ruabon. 

On the northern slope of Buckley Mountain, and l3ring 
between it and the river Dee, is the Aston Hall Colliery and 
Brick Works, on the property of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. A beautiful rich-coloured yellowish brick is 
made here from the clays of * wall and bench coal/ as at Plas 
Ucha, near Ruabon. These bricks may be seen to advantage 
in some of the best buildings at Rhyl and other towns on the 
north coast of Wales ; they form a nice contrast to and in 
combination with the dark red bricks from the * red marls ' at 
Penybont. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, changes have 
taken place in the ownership of the smaller works ; but 
Edwards's, Bowers's, and Seacombe's remain in the same 
hands. At the Sweeney Colliery the red clay referred to has 
since been opened upon and worked with considerable success. 

The clays of the Coal-measures are hard, and are usually 
mined by cutting away the foot and boring in the top of the 
seam for blasting. The price paid to the getters varies from 
IS. Sd. to 2s, 3^. per ton, according to the hardness and thick- 
ness of the seam. In most cases the newly-obtained clay is 
laid out conveniently upon the surface for weathering before it 
is used. The purer yellow and buff clays are much mixed in 
the district with the red clays of the Permian in the manufac- 
ture of encaustic tiles. 

The clays most used in the South Shropshire coalfield are 
the following : — 

A red marl occurring from 20 to 30 yards above the ' sul- 
phur coal * at Broseley Green. This is about 5 ft. thick, and 
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it is extensively employed at the Messrs. Maws works, in asso- 
ciation with more refractory clays, in the manufacture of 
encaustic tiles. The red portion of the clay contains up to 
864 of iron ; it bums of a dull red colour. Its composition is 
as follows: siUca ( combined j 2971 j ^^.^^^ ^^^^j^ ^^.^ ^.^^^ 

alumina 2*60, sesquioxide of iron 6*84, protoxide of iron 
0*32, protoxide of manganese 0*09, lime 0*12, magnesia 
0*04, potash 0*91, soda 0*44, water, with traces of organic 
matter, 5*85. The brick clay^ occurring about the middle of 
the Coal-measures as a bed from 8 to 12 ft. thick, and is 
extensively used in the manufacture of the celebrated brown 
Broseley bricks. The Pennystone Mounts which forms the 
matrix of the Pennystone ironstone at Benthall, Broseley. It 
is 6 ft. thick, and has nodules of carbonate of iron in the upper 
part ; it is grey in colour, and of a rich ochreous brown after 
burning. It is used in the manufacture of encaustic tiles. 
Two-foot coal fire-clay, worked at Benthall, Broseley. Colour, 
dark grey ; burns of a pale buff or cream colour. It is used in 
the manufacture of fire-bricks, common ' yellow ware ' pottery, 
and encaustic tiles. 

' Ganie coal fire-clay,' in the lower Coal-measures, about 
2 ft thick, of a grey colour, and bums of a pale buff or cream 
colour. It is one of the most refractory clays of the Shropshire 
coal-field. It is employed in the manufacture of bricks and 
encaustic tiles. 

The clays of the three coal-fields already described may be 
taken as representative of those obtained from the other British 
coal-fields, from the whole of which there was produced of clay 
in the year 1881, as returned to the inspectors, 1,896,907 tons. 

With its wealth of mineral resources, America possesses 
an abundance of clays of various kinds, which are gradually 
being utilised. The same remark is true of the Coal-measures 
and other clays of various countries ; but the foregoing de- 
scription of the clays of Great Britain may be taken as repre- 
sentative of similar deposits in foreign countries. 

The following remarks relative to the colouring of burnt 
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clays, by Mr. George Maw, F.G.S., given in the 'Catalogue of 
British Clays/ to which I am indebted for much information, 
are interesting and valuable, the more so since they are the result 
of much investigation and practical experience. 

* The colour of burnt ferruginous clays is entirely due to 
the amount of iron present, irrespective of its previous state of 
combination, but subject to certain conditions in the general 
composition of the clay. The action of the kiln, with some 
exceptions referred to below, is uniform on nearly every state 
of combination in which the iron occurs, viz. to reduce it to 
anhydrous sesquioxide, associated as silicates in a more or less 
intimate state of combination with the other silicates developed 
in burning. 

* Yellow clays coloured with hydrous sesquioxide, e^. yellow 
ochre, and red clays coloured with anhydrous sesquioxide and 
the lower hydrates, merely lose their water of combination and 
become bright red bricks. 

' Grey clays, containing finely divided pyrites or bisulphide 
of iron, are also converted by the kiln into bright reds, the 
sulphur being driven off, leaving the terra-cotta cliarged with 
the red anhydrous oxide. 

' In clays charged with grey carbonates of iron the following 
reaction takes place. The carbonic acid is driven off as 
carbonic oxide, part of its oxygen peroxidizing the iron. 

'Grey clays containing less than i or li per cent, of iron 
change in the kiln to various shades of cream colour or buff, 
whilst those containing from 2 to lo or 12 per cent, of iron 
produce in the kiln the bright red bodies used in the manufac- 
ture of terra-cotta, encaustic tiles, red building bricks, &c. 
There seems to be no essential difference, with the exception 
noticed below, in the colouring matter of the clays that burn 
buff and those that burn red in the kiln, the depth of colour 
depending merely on the amount of iron present, the buff shades 
graduating into the deeper shades of red. 

' The brightest shades of red and buff are, however, pro- 
duced with but a partial vitrification of the body. At a heat 
sufficient to insure its complete vitrification a further change of 
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colour takes place. The bright buff shades are changed to 
neutral gre3rs, and the reds to a slaty greyish black, which 
probably results from a partial reduction of the metallic 
colouring matter, and its more intimate combination with the 
other vitreous silicates produced at the higher temperatures. 
In clays containing a large proportion of carbonaceous matter 
the complete peroxidation and consequent colouring power of 
the iron seems to be arrested. In the black carbonaceous clay 
of Bovey Tracey, containing 13 per cent, of organic matter, 
the combustion of the carbon in contact with the ferruginous 
oxides seems wholly or partially to have reduced them to a 
metallic state or lower oxide having less colouring power than 
the sesquioxide, and a remarkable bleaching of the burnt clay 
has been the result. The presence of the alkaline earths in 
ferruginous clays, especially of lime and magnesia, has also a 
singular bleaching power in the kiln, arresting the development 
of the bright red colour. One of the red marls of the Permian, 
containing 6 per cent, of sesquioxide of iron and 35 per cent 
of carbonate of lime, burned of a greyish buff instead of the 
rich red such a proportion of iron would otherwise have pro- 
duced. From some experiments made by the writer it has 
been ascertained that as small a proportion as 5 per cent, of 
caustic magnesia mixed with a red clay entirely destroys its red 
colour in the kiln, probably from the production of a pale- 
coloured silicate of iron and the alkaline earth. A familiar 
example of this reaction occurs in the process of manufacturing 
yellow bricks in the neighbourhood of London, the colour of 
w hich is dependent on the admixture of ground chalk with the 
brick earth, the brick earth by itself burning of a red colour.' 

Clays occur in various degrees of fineness, from the coarser- 
grained clays of the drift to the fine clays of the tertiary beds 
and the Coal-measures. All clays contract in burning, but it is 
found that coarse-grained clays containing most silica contract 
less in burning than fine smooth clays. The amount of con- 
traction is due to the loss of water, the loss of carbonic acid, 
and the consumption of the carbonaceous matter contained in 
the clay. It is also affected by the presence of alkalies, which 
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promote the complete vitrification and consequent drawing 
together of the silicious particles. Clays made up also of 
large and small particles contract less than those made up of 
grains more uniform in size, the smaller particles helping to 
fill up the interstices of the larger. The average amount of 
the contraction of clays in burning is from 6 to 7 per cent, of 
the original moulded siise of the article. 



PART II. 
HALOID MINERALS, 

(COMPOUNDS OF THE EARTHS AND ALKALIES), 
CHLORIDE OF SODIUM (COMMON SALT), 
NITRATE OF SODA, BORAX, BARYTA, GYPSUAI, 
ALUM SHALE, PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SODIUM, CHLORINE, CHLORIDE OF SODIUM (COMMON 

SALT), 

Descriptioii of Sodium— Of Chlorine — Common Salt resulting from the 
Combination of the Two— The New Red Sandstone Plains of England 
— Stratigraphical Position of the Cheshire Salt Deposits — ^History of 
Salt-working in Cheshire and Worcestershire — Strata overlying the 
Cheshire Salt Beds— Analysis of Rock Salt— Of Brines— Details of 
Cheshire Salt-mining — Brine Springs of Worcestershire— Associated 
Strata— Detailed Section of— Characteristics of the Brine— Statistics^ 
Brine Springs of Ashby Wolds— Salt Manufacture in the North of 
England — ^Manufacture of Sulphate of Soda— Discovery of a Bed of 
Rock Salt at Middlesborough— Detailed Section of StraU— Analysis 
of the Rock Salt — Second Boring near Fort Clarence with Results^ 
Rock Salt Deposits of Caiiickfergus, Ireland— Method of Working. 

SODIUM. 

SoDiUMy the metallic base of soda, and one of the simple 
elements, is a soft white metal, with the appearance of silver. 
It was obtained by Sir Humphrey Davy by the voltaic decom- 
position of soda. It may be cut with a knife, and it yields to 
the pressure of the fingers. On exposure to the air it oxidizes 
spontaneously, and when nearly red-hot it takes fire and bums 
with a yellow flame. It passes into a liquid state at a tempera- 
ture of 194^. It is largely diffused throughout nature, its salts 
being found in all animal fluids, and, as we have seen, there is 
an appreciable proportion in most of the older rocks* 

CHLORINE.—CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. 

Chlorine was discovered by Scheele in 1774, and it was 
considered to be of a compound nature till 1809, when Gay-* 
Lussac and Th^nard demonstrated that it should be considered 
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a simple substance. Sir 
Humphrey Davy fol- 
lowed up the investiga- 
tion of it shortly after- 
wards, and gave it its 
name from xXmpoi, yel- 
lowish green, in allusion 
lo the colour of its gas, 
which isalso verydense, 
and with a strong, suffo- 
catingodour. Sodium 
takes fire in this gas, 
and combining with 
that element, common 
salt is the result The 
same result has been 
produced by the union 
of the two elements in 
the sea, and the propor- 
tions in which they have 
combined with eacli 
other and with other 
substances will be seen 
in the following pages. 
From the summit of 
the Minera Mountain, 
five miles west of Wrex- 
ham, North Wales, the 
spectator has around 
him one of the most 
extensive views in Eng- 
land. Eastwards there 
is the New K.ed Sand- 
stone plain ofCheshire; 
to the south-west he 
may discern the open- 
ings through which this 
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geological fonnation extends down the plain of the Severn to 
Worcester and the Bristol Channel. With a little aid from his 
imagination he realises how the same red rocks to the south- 
cast mantle around the southern termination of the Pennine 
Chain of carboniferoiis rocks, through the counties of Leicester 
and Nottingham, and form on the eastern side of the chain the 
Red Sandstone plains of York and Durham. 

It is on the uppermost division of this strata, as shown in the 
section, Fig. 7, that the great salt deposits of Cheshire are found. 

Before I describe the details of the way in which these 
deposits occur, I will give a brief risumk of the rise and pro- 
gress of the industry. In doing this I am glad to avail myself 
of the help afforded by the information gathered some ten 
years ago by Mr. Joseph Dickinson, F.G.S., one of H.M. In- 
spectors of Mines, and which is embodied in his excellent 
' Report on Land-slips in the Salt Districts.' 

It is clear that the Romans, following in the wake of the 
original inhabitants, worked the salt springs, and among the 
earliest subsequent references to salt springs are those which 
relate to those of Droitwich^ in Wwcestershire. From these 
it appears that Kenulph, King of the Mercians, in the year 
816, gave Hamilton and ten houses in Wich — the name that 
seems to have been given to places containing salt springs — 
to the churcli of Worcester; and about the year 906 Edwy, 
King of England, endowed the same church with Tepstone 
and five salt furnaces or scales. 

Between the years 1084 and 1086 William the Conqueror 
caused among the other inquiries, the results of which are 
recorded in Domesday Book, one to be made relative to the 
Wichs and salt-houses — their names, by whom they had been 
held in the time of Edward the Confessor, the last hereditary 
Saxon king, and by whom they were held at the time the 
inquiry was made. In 1863 Mr. William Beaumont, after a 
painstaking examination of the German text and the numerous 
contractions, gave a zincograph of the original document, 
together with a translation, from which the following particulars 
were collected by Mr. Dickinson : — 
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'In Roeleau hundred the Earl Hugh holds Wyreham 
(Weaverham) in demesne. Earl Edward held it. A foreigner 
holds of the Earl. There were in Wych seven salt-houses 
belonging to this manor. One of these now renders salt to the 
Hall ; the others are waste. The Earl himself holds Frotesham 
(Frodsham), There is in Wych half a salt-house to supply the 
Hall. 

' In Dudestan hundred, Robert Fitz Hugh holds Beddes- 
field (Bettisfield, Flintshire) of Earl Hugh ; Earl Edwin held it. 
The same Robert holds Burwardestone ; Earl Edwin held it. 
There is a salt-house of 24 shillings. The Bishop of Chester 
claims a hide and a half, and a salt-house in this manor. 

'In Mildestvich hundred the same Richard (Richard 
de Vernon) holds Wice (Leftwich). Osmer and Alsi held it 
for two manors, and were free men. 

* In Warmundestron Hundret. The same William (Wil- 
liam Maldebeng) holds Actune (Acton by Nantwich). This 
manor has its plea in the lord's hall, and in Wich one house 
free to make salt 

' In Tunundune hundred. The same William (William 
Fitz Nigel) holds Heletune (Halton) ; Orme held it. In Wich 
there is a house waste. 

'In Roelan hundred. The same Gilbert (Gilbert de 
Venables) holds Herford (Hartford). Dodo held it for two 
manors as a free man. In Wich one salt-house rendering 
2 shillings, and half another salt-house waste. 

'In Bochelau hundred. The same Gilbert (Gilbert de 
Venables) holds Wimundesham (Wincham). Dot held it, and 
was a free man. There is one acre of wood and a hawk's aery, 
and one house in Wich, and one border. Randle holds it of 
the Earl Tatune (Tatton) ; Lewin held it There is a house in 
Wich waste. 

'Mildestvic (Middlewich) hundred. Hugh and William 
hold of the Earl Rode. Godric and Raves held it for two 
manors, and were free men. 

* In the same hundred of Mildestvic there was a third Wich' 
called Norwich (Northwich), which was in farm at eight pounds. 
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In it there were the same laws and customs as in the other 
Wiches, and the King and Earl divided the receipts in the like 
manner. All the thanes who held salt-houses in this Wich 
gave no Friday's boilings of salt the year through. Whoever 
brought a cart with two or more oxen from another shire gave 
4 pence for the toll. A man from the same shire gave for his 
cart 2 pence within the third night afler his return home. If 
he allowed the third night to pass he was fined 40 shillings. 
A man from another shire paid i penny for a horse-load. 
But a man from the same shire paid i styca within the 
third night after his return, as aforesaid. A man living in the 
same hundred, if he carted salt about through the country to 
sell, gave a penny for every cart for as many times as he loaded 
it. If he carried salt on a horse to sell he gave one penny at 
Martinmas. Whoso did not pay it at that time was fined 40 
shillings. All the other customs in the Wiches are the same. 
This manor was waste when Earl Hugh received it. It is now 
worth 35 shillings.* 

The next references, which are to Nantwich, are interesting, 
inasmuch as the salt trade has now departed fi-om the locality, 
the last salt being manufactured at Nantwich about the year 
1847. 

* Nantwich. — In King Edward's time there was Wich in 
Warmundestron hundred, in which there was a well for making 
salt, and between the King and Earl Edwin there were 8 salt- 
houses, so divided that of all their issues and rents the King 
had two parts and the Earl the third. But besides these the 
Earl had one salt-house adjoining his manor of Acatone 
(Acton), which was his own. From this salt-house the Earl 
had sufficient salt for his house throughout the year. Biit if 
he sold any from thence the King had twopence and the Earl 
a third penny for the toll. In the same Wich many men from 
the country had salt-houses of which this was the custom : — 

' From our Lord's Ascension to Martinmas any one having 
a salt-house might carry home salt for his own use. But if he 
sold any of it either there or elsewhere in the county of Chester 
he paid toll to the King and the Earl. Whoever after Martin- 

F 
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mas carried away salt from any salt-house except the EarVs 
under his custom aforesaid, paid toll, whether the salt was his 
own or purchased. These aforesaid 8 salt-houses of the King 
and the Earl in every week that salt was boiled, or they were 
used, on a Friday rendered i6 boilings of salt, of which 15 
made a horse-load. But from Martinmas to our Lord's Ascen- 
sion these boilings were given according to custom as from the 
salt-houses of the King and the Earl. All these salt-houses, 
both of the lord and other people, were surrounded on one part 
by a certain river and on the other part by a river, and on the 
other part by a ditch. Whosoever committed a forfeiture 
within these bounds might make amends either by the pay- 
ment of 2 shillings or by 30 boilings of salt, except in the 
case of homicide or of a theft for which the thief was adjudged 
to die. These last, if done here, were dealt with as in the rest 
of the shire. If out of the prescribed circuit of the salt-houses 
any person within the county withheld the toll and was con- 
victed thereof, he brought it back and was fined 40 shillings if 
a free man, or if not free 4 shillings. But if he carried the 
toll into another shire where it was demanded, the fine was the 
same. In King Edward's time this Wich, with all pleas in the 
same hundred, rendered 21 pounds in farm. When Earl Hugh 
received it, except only one salt-house it was waste. William 
Maldebeng now holds of the Earl the same Wich with all the 
customs thereunto belonging, and all the same hundred, which 
is rated at 40 shillings, of which 30 shillings are put on the 
land of the same William, and 10 shillings on the land of the 
Bishop, and the lands of Richard and Gilbert which they have 
in the same hundred, and the Wich is let to farm at 10 
pounds. 

* Middewich. — In Mildestwich hundred there is another 
Wich between the King and the Earl, There, however, the 
salt-houses were not the lord's, but they'.had the same laws and 
customs that have been mentioned in the above-mentioned 
Wich, and the customs were divided between the King and 
Earl in the same manner. This Wich was let to farm for 8 
pounds, and the hundred wherein it was for 40 shillings. The 
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King had two parts and the Earl the third. When Earl Hugh 
received it, it was waste. The Earl now holds it, and it is 
let to farm for 25 shillings and two wainloads of salt But the 
hundred is worth 40 shillings. From these two Wiches who- 
ever carried away bought salt in a wain drawn by four oxen or 
more paid 4d. for the toll ; but if by two oxen 2d., if the salt 
were two horse-loads. A man from another hundred gave 
2d. for a horse-load. But a man of the same hundred gave 
only a halfpenny for a horse-load. Whoever loaded his wain 
so that the axle broke within a league of either Wich gave 2 
shillings to the King's or Earl's officer, if he were overtaken 
within the league. In like manner he who loaded his horse so 
as to break its back gave 2 shillings if overtaken within the 
league, but nothing if overtaken beyond it. Whoever made 
two horse-loads of salt out of one was fined 40 shillmgs if the 
officer overtook him. If he was not found nothing was to be 
exacted of any other. Men on foot from another hundred 
bu3ring salt paid 2d. for eight men's loads. Men of the same 
hundred paid id. for the same number of such loads. 

* Flintshire (the detached portion between Cheshure, Den- 
bighshire, and Shropshire). — The same Hugh (Hugh Fitz 
Osbom) holds Claventone (Claverton, Cheshire), Osmer held 
it and was a free man. To this manor belong eight burgesses 
in the city, and they render 9 shillings and 4 pence, and there 
is a salt-house in Norwich (Northwich) worth 12 pence.' 

In the year 1245, when Henry III. was at war with the 
Welsh^ he caused the brine springs of Cheshire to be destroyied 
in order to cut off the supply of salt to the enemy. In the 
time of Henry VI. there were 216 salt-houses in operation at 
Nantwich. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth there were over 
200 salt-works of six pans each in Cheshire. In 167 1 there 
were two salt-works in operation at Winsford. 

Up to this date the whole of the salt made in Cheshire was 
obtained by evaporation from the brine of springs ; but in 
1670 Mr. Adam Martindale communicated to the 'Philosophical 
Transactions' the fact that in that year John Jackson, in 
searching for coal on behalf of the lord of the soil, Willi^ni 
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Marbury, of Marbury, Esquire, brought up natural salt by an 
instrument. This first boring was at Marbury Lane, Marston, 
near Northwich, and it was followed by the sinking of a shaft, 
and the deposit was worked until the year 1720, when the 
shaft fell in. Other shafts were sunk, and the working of the 
rock salt underground at Marston has been continuous until 
now. Up to the year 1779 rock salt was only obtained from 
these mines at Marston ; but in that year explorations were 
made at Lawton, which led not only to the finding of the same, 
but also a lower bed of salt. This discovery led the owners of 
the Marston mine, in the year 17 81, to sink a shaft from their 
workings by means of a horse-gin, the result of which was the 
discovery of the lower bed of salt. Explorations have since 
been made to a depth of 60 yards or so in the strata below the 
bottom bed of salt, which show thin beds and irregular sphe- 
roidal masses of rock salt in the marls. These have not yet 
been worked. 

In 1808 brine springs were chiefly confined to the valleys 
of the Weaver and the Wheeloch, with a spring at Dirtwich on 
the borders of the detached part of Flintshire, and a weak 
spring at Dunham, near the river Bollin. 

The most distant point up the course of the Weaver was 
near Andlem. Here a boring was put down through the slight 
covering of lias which went into weak brine. Nearer Nant- 
wich there were then several springs in use, but these have 
been discontinued, partly because the brine was weaker, and 
partly because the facilities for carriage were not so great as at 
other places. The most abundant springs were at Winsford, 
and then at Nantwich and Northwich. Between these two 
places the inflow of fresh water spoils the successful working 
of the brine. Springs of weaker brine have been found down 
the course of the Weaver to Frodsham. 

From remote times salt has been the subject of taxation in 
England. There is a reference to it, we are told, 64 years B.C. 
The tribute was continued by the Romans when they worked the 
Droitwich salt springs, and they partly paid the wages of their 
soldiers in salt. Hence, it is said the origin of the custom at 
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the Eton Montem of asking for salt Writing in the last 
century, Dr. Johnson defined this impost to be a hateful tax on 
commodities not adjudged by the common judges of property. 
At the beginning of the present century it was computed that 
800 tons of salt were wasted annually at the Ashby de la 
Zouch springs in Leicestershire, because of the tax upon salt, 
which precluded the possibility of evaporating the brine with 
the small coal, which was thus also wasted. About the same 
period the amount of taxes paid by the salt-works of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire ranged from 1,800/. to 20,000/. a year. 
Happily this tax has long been abolished. In the year 1890 
the production of rock salt in Cheshire was 159,088 tons, in 
Ireland 29,642 tons. In the same year the production of 
white salt from brine was, in Cheshire 1,440,088 tons, 
Worcestershire 267,348 tons, and Staffordshire 7,135 tons, the 
both kinds of the aggregate value of 1,100,014/. 

Referring now to the section, fig. 7, there are in the division 
4 two series of beds below the red sandstones that lie at the 
base of the section. The lowest of these is known as the Lower 
Mottled group, and it has a thickness, in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Shropshire, ranging from 200 to 500 feet. The next group 
in ascending order is that of the Pebble beds, which range 
from 500 to 750 feet in thickness. Above these beds come 
those shown in the base of the section (4), which have a thick- 
ness of about 500 feet. 

Above these beds there occurs in Germany a small series 
of beds known as * Muschelkalk,' but so far this member of the 
Trias, as the whole series is termed, has not been recognised 
in England. The beds No. 2 and 3 of the section form to- 
gether the lower part of the Keuper, or highest division of the 
Trias. They consist first in ascending order of a series of 
flagstones and sandstones of pale buff and red colour, on the 
bedding surfaces of some of which are beautiful impressions of 
the footprints of birds and reptiles, good examples of which 
have been obtained from the Grinshill quarries of the Hawk- 
stone hills. These are succeeded by a similar succession of 
flagstones and marls, the two series having a combined thick- 
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ness of from 450 to 500 feet. Fig. 8 gives a general view of 
this division of the strata as the beds crop out in the ridges of 
the Peckforton and Delamere hills. 




The red marls (i), which form the highest beds of the Trias, 
attain in Lancashire the great thickness of 3,000 feet. Fortu- 
nately for the winning of the rock salt, they do not reach any- 
thing approaching this thickness in the Cheshire salt-field, as 
the following detailed section of the strata overlying the salt 
deposits near Nortbwich will show. 



1. Calcareoui mail 

a. Indurated red clajr 

3. „ blue day and matl 

4. ArgiUaceou! mirl 

5. lodurated blue clay 

6. Red clay, wilh lulpbate of lime in irregular branchn 

7. Indurated red clay with grains of sulphate of lime inter* 

8. Indurated brown clay with sulphate of lEoie crystallised 

in iiregular masses and in large propoilion 

9. Indurated blue day with Uminte of sulphate of lime . 

10. ArgUlaceons mail 

11. Indurated brown clay laminated with sulphate of lime . 
II. Indurated blue clay, ditto 

Carried Ibiwwd , • 
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Ft. In. 

Brought forward • . 63 o 

¥3. Indurated red and blue day 120 

14. Indurated brown clay with sand and sulphate of lime 

irregularly interspersed through it. The fresh water, 
at the rate of 360 gallons per minute, forced its way 
through this stratum 13 o 

15. ArgUlaceous marl 50 

16. Indurated blue day with sand and grains of sulphate of 

lime 39 

17. Indurated brown clay as next above • • • « 15 o 

18. Blue day as strata next above •••••16 

19. Brown day, ditto, ditto 70 

20. The top bed of rock salt 75 o 

21. Layers of indurated clay with veins of rock salt running 

through them 31 6 

22. Lower bed of rock salt 115 o 

341 9 

On the north-west side of Northwich, the upper bed of salt- 
rock ranges from 84 to 90 feet It decreases eastward to 80 
feet, and to the south-west it loses i^ to 15 feet in the course 
of a mile. It would thus appear to form a large lenticular 
mass, it being probable also that in extending over a larger 
area it may again thicken. Only za to 15 feet near the 
base of these upper beds are considered pure enough for 
working. 

At Marston, the lower bed is 96 feet thick. In the section 
above given its thickness is 115 feet; at other mines it has 
been penetrated to a depth of 117 feet without the bottom 
being reached. 

In the upper 70 feet of the lower bed, the salt occurs in 
irregular strings and masses, associated with gypsum. It is the 
lower half that contains the most salt, but of this portion only 
from 15 to 20 feet near the base are worked. 

The rock salt varies from yellow to red and reddish brown 
in colour, its colour varying with the different proportions of 
iron it contains. It is crystalline in structure, and fine cube 
crystals of pure salt occur in places. 

The following analysis gives its general composition : — 
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Chloride of sodium • • • • 98*32 

Sulphate of lime . • « • • 0*65 

Chloride of magnesium • • • • 0*02 

Chloride of calcium • • • • O'Oi 

Insoluble matter .-..•• I'co 

The rock salt sometimes appears in irregular columnal 
shapes, and sometimes in rounded masses which seem to be 
compressed into each other. Both the beds of rock salt and 
those of gypsum abound in the remains of minute forms of life 
— Estheria and Foraminifera. 

The upper marls, with their salt deposits, extend south-east 
to Audlem, where they are covered with a thin coating of Lias. 
Brine springs are found here, but the brine is rather weak. As 
we approach the north-west, towards Nantwich and Beeston, the 
brine becomes stronger. Eastward there are indications of salt 
to Congleton and Lawton, and northward to Frodsham. The 
great mass of the salt, however, seems to be about Northwich, 
Winsford, and Marston. The lakes of Bud worth and Pickmere 
seem to lie in hollows formed in the outcrops of the salt-beds. 
Still further to the south-east there are brine springs worked near 
Weston, north of Stafford. The salt-bearing marls are bounded 
by two divergent ranges of escarpments, which, startbg north- 
east of Shrewsbury, range the one in the Grinshill and Hawk- 
stone hills to the north-east, and the other beginning in a few 
isolated hills, at last becomes continuous in the Peckforton and 
Delamere hills, running to the north-west. In the year 1873, the 
date of Mr. Dickinson's report, there were at work in Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 19 salt mines and 49 brine 
springs. Formerly the salt mines were worked by a single 
shaft of very small diameter. At present, although the 
diameter of the shafts is small, there are now usually two sunk 
to the salt- bed worked, and a third for pumping is sunk to just 
below the base of the drift and soft beds, in order to prevent 
the surface waters running into the mine. As already inti- 
mated, the workings are about 15 to 18 feet high; the roof 
being supported by thick pillars from 7 to 10 yards square, and 
from 20 to 25 yards apart, according to the nature of the roof 
and the overlying strata. The salt rock between is removed 
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by blasting. The drills used are about 8 feet long, pointed at 
each end, and thick in the middle for handling, hammers not 
being used. The old fashion, too, of using a straw filled with 
fine powder for a fuze is also practised. The winding is now 
done by steam-engines in the usual way, and tram-roads are 
used underground ; no sleepers are used, the rails being fastened 
!o the rock floor of the excavation. 

About 300 persons are employed at the salt mines of North- 
wich and Winsford. The day*s work below ground is either 
from seven in the morning till three in the afternoon, or from 
eight to four, with two half hours out for meals. The mines 
are clean and dry, free from carbonic acid gas. There is plenty 
of head room. The workmen look healthy, and sanitary 
arrangements are well attended to. 

Besides the mines worked in the rock salt beds, there are 
the brine springs and the pumping arrangements. Indeed, we 
have seen that this is the oldest industry of the two. The 
composition of the brines of Cheshire and Worcestershire is 
given in the following analysis : — 
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Ckkshiri. 


WORCmSTBRSHIEB. 


VvODsuCucou in xoo Xr&ru oniio* 


Marston. 


Whedock. 


Droitwich. 


Stoke. 


Chloride of sodium 
Chloride of potassium . , 
Bromide of sodium • , 
Iodide of sodium . , 
Chloride of magnesium 
Sulphate of potash 
Sulphate of soda 
Sulphate of magnesia • 
Sulphate of lime . • , 
Carbonate of soda 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Carbonate of manganese 
Carbonate of lime . , 
Phosphate of lime , 
Phosphate of ferric oxide . 
Alumina ... 1 
Silica 






25*222 

•Oil 
trace 

trace 
•146 

•391 
•036 

•107 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 


25-333 
'020 

trace 
•171 
trace 

•4x8 

•107 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 


22-452 

trace 
trace 

trace 
•390 

•387 
•115 
•034 

trace 
trace 
trace 

trace 


25492 

trace 
trace 

trace 
•594 

•261 
•016 

•034 

trace 
trace 
trace 

trace 








25913 


26-049 


23378 


26397 
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The rain falling upon the surface finds its way to the rock, 
entering which by cracks and softer strata it percolates through 
the beds, and taking up into solution the salt they contain, the 
water flows on until it finds a natural outlet at a lower level 
than that at which it.entered, or into abandoned salt mines, or 
into wells sunk on purpose, whence it is pumped up and run 
into pans, which are subjected to heat, the water passing off in 
vapour and the salt remaining. This constant abstraction of 
the solid substances of the strata is producing serious effects in 
the district. The land sinks, boundaries are removed, roads 
are turned into rivers^ and rivers and canals into roads. In 
the towns, Northwich especially, the houses are nearly all 
crooked, and are propping one another up in the spirit of true 
reciprocity. Occasionally a house altogether disappears, to the 
great jeopardy of its occupants. What the end of all this will 
be it is difficult to say, but it seems probable that the district 
immediately concerned will be given up to agriculture and the 
production of salt, the dwellings being erected around the 
outer margin of the shifting area. The usual royalty payable 
to the landowner ranges from 2d, to 6d. per ton. For brine 
the terms are very various. Sometimes the royalty is merged 
in an annual rent, at the rate of about 50/. for a Cheshire acre 
— equal to 10,240 square yards. The value of the salt made 
varies from is. to 12s. 6d. per ton, according to the quality of 
the white salt. The average price in 1890 was iis, 6d, per ton.^ 

Worcestershire^ — Droitwich, the centre of the Worcester- 
shire salt industry, lies about twelve miles to the north-east of 
the city of Worcester. Between the two towns, good sections 
of the waterstones and other beds underlying the upper red 
marls are exposed, as are also the strata between the salt strata 
and the waterstones. Droitwich is situated upon the red marls 
themselves, and through the incessant outflow and pumping of 
the brine, the town is in the same danger of falling in as is 
Northwich. About thirty-five years ago the ground cracked 
along the axis of the hill to Uie east of the town, very sud- 
denly, so that the sheep feeding close by disappeared in a 

I 'Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom,' 1890. 
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chasm. Latterly, the houses have been built up on strong 
wooden frames. Salt springs are also worked at Stoke Prior, 
to the north-east of Droitwich, on the way to Bromsgrove. At 
Droitwich the brine springs are in the town, which lies in the 
narrow valley of the river Salwarp. The sides of the valley 
rise very steeply to a height of 60 to 80 feet. 

The prevailing rock near the surface is a clayey calcareous 
sandstone of a brownish red colour with spots and patches of 
bluish green. The brine is reached in the pits or wells at a 
depth of from 100 to 180 feet. The general succession of the 
strata in descending order seems to be soil and drift 5 to 15 
feet; marl, the rock above described, 30 to 40 feet; hard, 
flaky or slaty g3rpsum, formerly called locally, talk, 70 to 120 
feet. Immediately in passing through the bed or beds of 
gypsum the brine is reached, and from the tools dropping 
22 inches to 2 feet, it is inferred that there is a river or lake of 
brine of that depth. When struck the brine rushes up the bore- 
hole with great force, which indicates that it has its origin at a 
greater height than tliat it occupies in the region of the wells. 
This brine stream rests upon a salt bed. At Stoke Prior the 
pits are deeper than at Droitwich. A shaft was sunk in the 
year 1829 to a depth of 153 yards, and the rock salt was 
mined, but only for a short time. The section of the salt beds 
here was — 

To top of rock salt through red marls with gypsum and salt. 

Red marl, with veins of rock salt 

Rock salt, red, with from 7 to 20 per cent, of marl 
flesh-coloured red marl with veins of rock salt 
Rock salt with from 7 to 22 per cent of marl (not passed 
through) * • • 

152 2 6 

The brine flowing and obtained from the pits is for the 
most part colourless ; sometimes it has a palish green hue, like 
that of sea-water. It contains from 2,000 to 2,290 grains of 
salt to the pint. * It differs from the Cheshire brine in its con- 
taining about 2 per cent, of sulphate of soda. It is also freer 
from carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, and chloride of lime than 
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is the Cheshire salt In the Government returns the salt ob- 
tained from near Weston, in Staffordshire, is combined with 
that of Worcestershire. The combined production of white 
salt from the two counties, at Shirleywich, Stoke Prior, and 
Droitwich, was in the year 1890 274,483 tons. Seventy years 
ago the annual production was 16^^000 tons, of which the prin- 
cipal part was consumed in England. This production paid a 
tax of about ;f 320,000. The market price of salt at that time 
was £$1 a ton, of which ;;^3o was duly.^ 

Although not of importance commercially, it may be inter- 
esting to note that at Ashby wolds, in the Ashby de la Zouch 
coal-field, or Leicestershire coal-field, a century ago there were 
salt springs at a depth of 225 yards from the surface, which 
contained from 5 to 6 per cent, of salt. Higher up in the 
series a spring less saturated with brine flowed through the 
fissures of the coal with a hissing noise, supposed to be caused 
by the emission of hydrogen gas. At Fleetwood, in Lancashire, 
a new well came into operation on March 25, 1890, and up to 
the end of that year produced 7,877 tons of salt. 

North of England. — Formerly salt was produced on an 
extensive scale about the mouth of the Tyne by the evaporation 
of sea-water. About two hundred years ago 200 pans were 
employed for this purpose. In addition to sea-water, brine 
springs were also to some extent used. At Long Benton 
Collieiy, in Northumberland, the proprietors had early in the 
present century the exclusive privilege of extracting soda from 
salt springs in the Coal-measures without paying the usual duty. 
The principal salt works were grouped about and in some cases 
gave names to, Howdon Pans, Hartley Pans, Jarrow, and North 
and South Shields. At the latter place reminiscences of the 
trade remain in the fact that the town is still divided into East 
Pan and West Pan wards. Other evidences of the extent of 
the trade remain in the large hills formed of the ash of the 
salt-pans. 

1 'Homer Brine Springs at Droitwich.' — Transactionjt, Geological 
Society^ vol. ii., p. 99. 
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The production of salt from these sources gradually gave 
place to the use of salt obtained from Cheshire and Ireland. 
Sea-water is, however, still largely used to dissolve the rock 
salt derived from those sources. From 90,000 to 100,000 tons 
of white salt are decomposed annually on the Tyne in 74,000 
to 80,000 tons of sulphuric acid, the result being from 100,000 
to 1 10,000 tons of sulphate of soda. 

At the present time there is every prospect of the region 
south of the Tyne becoming a great salt-producing district. 
The county of Durham produced 199,971 tons in 1890. 

In the year 1864 it was announced that a bed of rock salt 
had been discovered near Middlesborough. This discovery 
resulted from a shaft and boring begun on July 4, 1859, by 
Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan, for the purpose of securing 
a supply of water for their works. As this discovery will 
probably be of great importance to the trade of the district, it 
will not be out of place to place on record here the details of 
the strata passed through in this shaft and bore-hole. 

Particulars of strata sunk and bored through at Middles- 
borough-on-Tees by Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan, The 
sinking was commenced on July 4, 1859. 
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Made ground . • 

Dry slime or river mnd • 
Sand containing water 
Hard clay (dry) . . • 
Red sand \ntli a little water 
Loamy sand with a little water 
Hard clay (dry) . 
Rock mixed with clay and water 
Rock mixed with clay (dry) 
Rock mixed with gypsum (dry) 
Gypsum with water 
Red sandstone with smaU veins 

and water . • • 
Gypsum rock (dry) , , 
Brown shale with water • 
Red sandstone . • • 
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No. 



. Description of Strata. 



^Brought forward 

1 6 Red sandstone, with veins of gypsum and water 

17 Bluish rock 

18 Red sandstone with water . • • • 



Boring. 19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

^ ( 46 



o *• 



( 



48 

49 
50 

^ 51 
52 
53 



Bottom of shaft • 

Red sandstone 

Red and white sandstone • • • • 

Red sandstone •••■•• 
Ditto, with clay •••••• 

Red sandstone •••••• 

Ditto, and clay • 

Red sandstone •••••• 

Strong clay 

I Red sandstone and clay • • • • 

Red sandstone with a vein of blue rock 
Red and blue sandstone . • • • 

Red sandstone • 

Ditto, with thin veins of gypsom • • • 

Ditto, ditto 

Red sandstone, blue clay, and gypsum . 

Ditto, with veins of gypsum . . • • 

Gypsum 

White stone 

Limestone 

Blue rock ..••••• 

Blue clay . . . • * • 

Hard blue and red rock • • • • 

White stone 

Dark red rock 

Dark red rock, rather salt • • • • 
Salt rock, rather dark . . . • • 

Ditto, very dark 

Ditto, very light 

Ditto, rather dark 

Ditto, very light 

Ditto, rather light 

Limestone 

Conglomerate, limestone, and sandstone, 
with much salt ..... 
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It will of course depend upon the extent of these salt 
deposits whether they can be profitably worked, but the thick- 
ness is so great that the probability is the beds extend over 
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a large area. Then while some of the beds, as in Cheshire, 
may not be pure enough for profitable working, there will be 
thicknesses that may be advantageously mined as in Cheshire 
and at Wieliezka, as described in the next chapter. An 
analysis of a sample of the rock salt gave the following 
results : — 



Chloride of sodiam • 

Sulphate of lime • 

Salphate of magnesia 

Sulphate of soda • 

SiUca 

Oxide of iron • • 

Moisture • • • 



96-63 per cent 

3-09 
0*08 

O'lO 

0*06 
trace 
0'04 



lOO'OO 



The sample was probably one of the lighter varieties. 

Following the success attending Messrs. Bolckow and 
Vaughan's exploration, Messrs. Bell Brothers have had a small 
shaft, 16 inches diameter, put down by the Diamond Rock 
Boring Company near to the works at Port Clarence. This 
shaft or borehole is 1,200 feet in depth, and it has pierced beds 
of rock salt 80 feet in thickness, which thus proves the con- 
tinuity of the salt deposits over some extent of area. It is 
intended to let fresh water down this shaft and to pump it up 
as brine. Yorkshire produced 35i7oo tons of salt in 1890. 

Ireland. — ^Rock salt and salt made from brine have been 
produced near Carrickfergus for near a century past. The 
production of rock salt in the year 1890 was 29,643 tons, and 
of white salt, made from it, 14,801 tons. About a century ago 
a trial pit was sunk near an old hole on the west side of the 
Eden, near Carrickfergus, which from time immemorial had 
been known as the salt hole, but the result was not satisfactory 
and the shaft was filled up. Subsequently it was noticed that 
brine oozed out through the filling. A trial was then made by 
Mr. M. R. Dal way, who discovered a little brine in or near a 
hard bed in the sandstone about eight yards from the surface. 
Mr. Dalway then sunk a pit to the east, on the dip of the 
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strata. This shaft was taken down about 177 yards. It 
reached the hard bed just referred to and a little brine was 
obtained, but not enough for profitable working. Mr. Dalway 
also sunk another shaft to a depth of about 233 yards, with a 
boring below for 17 yards, all in marl, without finding brine. 
This was about a quarter of a mile from the present salt-pits 
at Duneme. In the year 1851 rock salt was discovered at 
Duneme to the east of Mr. Dalway's explorations. As at Mar^ 
bury Lane in Cheshire, so here the discovery was made in a 
trial shaft on the Marquis of Downshire's estate, being sunk in 
the hope of finding coal. Following this discovery other 
shafts were sunk, and the rock salt has been worked ever 
since. 

The following is a general section of the strata at Dun- 
eme : — 

Yds. Ft. In. 

Soil 016 

Brown drift with boulders of chalk, limestone, flint, &c. . 20 z 6 
Brown, and a little blue marl, with gypsum • . • 224 o o 

245 o o 
Rock salt 500 

Brown marl and marlstone .• 200 

Rock salt 3100 

Brown marl and marlstone 010 

Rock salt • • • 15 o o 

Total depth from surface • • • • 298 i o 

This is Mr. Dalway's mine, whose spirited trials were at 
last rewarded with success, and it is the deepest salt-mine in 
the British Islands. In this mine about 40 feet thickness of 
rock salt is worked. Pillars 14 yards by 12 at the bottom 
and 12 yards by 10 at the top, are left standing at intervals of 
25 yards square apart. At the Belfast Mining Company's mine, 
in the same neighbourhood, i o yards of rock salt are worked, 
and the pillars are 16 yards by 12 at the bottom, and 12 yards 
by 8 at the top, and the same distance apart. It has been 
found from experience that with pillars of less strength or 
frequency the workings crush in* 
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In France, brine springs occur in several places — at Salies, 
south of Toulouse, at Salenars and Montmorat, in the Jura, 
and near St. Maurice. At Arbonne, in Savoy, at an elevation 
of 7,200 feet above the sea, in the region of perpetual snow 
are masses of saccharoid gypsum which are imbued with chlo- 
ride of. sodium, and which become light and porous when the 
salt has been removed by water. In Switzerland, extensive 
beds of rock salt associated with gypsum occur in the upper 
marls of the Trias, or at the base of the Lias, near Bex. 

Spain. — In this country there are extensive salt deposits, 
and salt is manufactured from sea-water to a considerable extent. 
Of the former perhaps the most important is that of Cardona, 
in the province of Catalonia, in the north-east of Spain. 

The district consists of an elevated plain or plateau through 

G 
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which a valley is excavated, along which runs the river Car- 
dona. Along the sides of this valley, and especially near the 
town of Cardona, are cliflfs of red salt, the town of Cardona 
itself standing on what has been termed a mountain of salt. 
The soil of the district is about six inches thick, and it is 
impregnated with salt, on which vineyards flourish luxuriantly. 
The workings in the rock salt are in the hill on which the town 
stands, and in the cliffs in the immediate neighbourhood, for 
about a mile and a half up and down the valley. The place 
where the industry centres is an oval valley about a mile and a 
half long by half a mile wide, extending from the castle of Car- 
dona to a promontory of red salt at the other end of the oval. 
The salt rock in this promontory is 663 feet high and 120 feet 
wide at its base. The 120 feet represents the thickness of the 
bed, the beds being probably highly tilted, and the 663 feet a 
portion of its extent. So far the workings do not appear to 
have descended below the bottom of the valley. A rivulet finds 
its way underground throughout the salt rock, and issues oat 
so strongly diarged with salt that in time of floods, when it 
enters the river Cardona, it kills the fish. 

The colour of rocks of the district, as well as of the salt, is 
red, and the strata abound with crevices and chasms in which 
cluster stalactites of salt like bunches of grapes. As the sun 
rises over this scene the effect is described as very beautiful, 
the mountain of Cardona sparkling as with thousands of 
precious gems. 

As elsewhere, accurate examination shows that the salt 
deposits occur as large irregular masses in marls and sandstones 
which themselves are more or less impregnated with salt. 

*An extensive deposit also occurs between Caparosa and 
the Ebro ; a bed of rock salt 5 feet thick interstratified be- 
tween gypsum and limestone at Valhirra. Another deposit, at 
Posa, near Burgos, is said to present indications of volcanic 
origin, being associated with pumice-stone, and occurring in or 
near the supposed crater of an ancient volcano. 

Notwithstanding these extensive natural salt deposits, the 
roads and other means of communication have been so defec- 
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tive in Spain that the inhabitants of a considerable tract along 
tiie south-west coast cultivate what may be called salt gardens. 
The sea with each tide is let into a series of ponds, which are 
constructed for the purpose, in a clayey soil, to a depth of from 
2 feet to 6 feet. In the first pond a subsidence of mud takes 
place; the water is then conducted by a long channel to a 
second pond, where a further subsidence of mud occurs. Then 
by a series of channels the water is led through a series of 
shallow pits, like the settling-pits at a lead mine, only not so 
deep, in which the salt crystallises^ and from which the clear 
water flows off to the sea. 

With this reference to the production of salt from sea-water 
it will be interesting to notice the result of three analyses 
of the same, which were as follows to 1,000 parts : — 





z. 


a. 


3- 


Chloride of sodium • • 
„ magnesium • • 
„ potassium • • 

Sulphate of lime . • , 
„ magnesia , , . , 
„ soda . . • « 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia ' 




24-84 

2-47 

'•35 
1*20 

2*o6 


2666 

1*23 
150 

466 


25-00 

350 

O'lO 

058 

0*20 






31-87 


3920 


2933 



In addition to the foregoing there were 6*2 per cent, of 
carbonic acid, with traces of manganese, iron, phosphate of 
lime, silica, the bromides and iodides of the metals, some 
organic matter, and ammonia. 

In Italy the volcanic mountain of Cologero, near Sciaoca, 
in Sicily, contams a considerable amount of rock salt imbedded 
in its layers. 

Germany.— Very extensive salt deposits occur in the North 
of Germany, extending from near Hamburg on the west, through 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin towards Stettin on 
the east, and extending to Hanover and to Magdeburg and 
Stassfurth on the south. The mines at the latter place are 
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said to yield a royalty of 400,000 thalers yearly to the Prussian 
Government, and to the government of Anhalt 250,000 thalers. 
The most active operations hitherto have been in the southern 
half of the area described, but important explorations and dis- 
coveries have during recent years been made along the northern 
portion of the area. Near Jessemtz, about 65 miles from 
Hamburg, a boring put down by order of the Mecklenburg 
Government proved saline and gypsiferous strata, containing 
also potash and other salts, to a thickness of nearly 200 feet. 
Another boring put down at Liibtheen, near Hagenow, to a 
depth of i|496 feet, had at the bottom a thickness pf salt of 
426 feeL Southwards, at Minden, in Prussia, near Hanover, 
a boring was started in the Lias, and having passed through 
the Upper Keuper marls reached the Muschelkalk at a depth 
of 2,515 feet. From this depth, which, as we have seen, lies at 
or rather below the ordinary base of the salt deposit, 84 cubic 
feet of liquid, containing 4 per cent of chloride of sodium, 
issued from the boring per minute. 

In Wiirtemburg, in the south of Germany, salt deposits com- 
mence at Hall, and are continued south-east through Bavaria 
to Halstadt, Ischel, and Ebensel in Austria. In Wiirtemburg 
these deposits have been long worked near Wimpfen. 

A large proportion of salt produced in Germany is obtained 
from brine springs, and from brine wells by means of pumping. 

In some of these, as at Wimpfen, the natural flow or yield 
of the brine is supplemented by artificial means. A hole is let 
down to the salt-bed, in which a pump is fixed, but space is 
left around the pump down which fresh water is sent. This 
becomes impregnated with salt, and is pumped up brine. The 
brine derived from this source contains an average of 27*00 
of chloride of sodium. 

Besides chloride of sodium, which in the natural springs 
ranges from ©•155 to 9*623, there are in the liquids varying 
small proportions of other minerals, including the chlorides of 
potassium, magnesium, and calcium, the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, soda, and manganese, and the sulphates of potash, 
lime, soda, and magnesia. The artificial wells which have 
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been sunk to the salt beds are usually stronger in chloride of 
sodium than are the waters of the natural springs. Many of 
the latter are too dilute for profitable evaporation by artificial 
means. At Salzhausen it takes the evaporation of 339 cubic 
feet of brine to produce i cwt of salt, and at Schonebeck 
19,000,000 cubic feet of brine are required to produce the 
annual yield of 28,000 tons of salt. In the case of weak brines 
therefore the greater proportion of the liquid is first removed 
by gradual evaporation in the open air, so as to bring the solu- 
tion up to a sufficient strength for profitable working by 
artificial evaporation. 

Austria. — Salt is produced in the Austrian Empire both 
by mining and by the evaporation of sea-water. Both indus- 
tries are monopolized by the Government, and the profits are 
credited to the revenue. The average production of salt in 
the empire may be taken as rock salt 554,000 centners, refined 
salt 1,500,000, sea-salt 220,000^ and salt for manufacturing 
purposes 14,000. 

Of the mines the principal ones are those of the Salzberg 
in the south-west, and of Wieliezka, near Cracow, in the north 
of the empire. 

The deposits of the Salzberg seem to be a continuation of 
or closely related to those of Wiirtemburg, in Germany. One 
of the most ancient and extensive of the mines is situated 
about 8 miles north of the town of Hall, in the Austrian Tyrol, 
and on the left bank of the river Inn, below Innsbruck. It 
lies on red sandstone, marls, and rocks, and at an elevation of 
6,300 feet above the sea. There are records extant which 
show that there were salt-works in operation here early in the 
eighth century. In all probability these depended upon a salt 
spring which rises at the foot of the mountain. In the year 
z 275, so the story goes, Niklas von Rohrbach, der frommer 
Ritter^ or pious knight, frequently noticed on his hunting 
expeditions that the cattle loved to lick certain cliffs of the 
valley. This led him to taste the flavour of the rock for himself, 
and finding it rich in salt, he followed up the track until he 
came to the $alzberg itself, where be inferred from bis observa- 
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tions there was an immense supply of salt. Since that time 
the salt has been worked, first by hewing and later by blasting. 
Vast chambers, some of which are an acre in extent, have been 
excavated in the rock, which have been subsequently closed 
up and filled with water. At the end of a year or so the water 
becomes impregnated to about one-third its weight with salt, 
and it is led off by means of conduits to Hall, where it is 
evaporated. The process of excavation is repeated when 
necessary. 

These salt-beds are continued on to Styria on the north- 
east, where they are also to some extent worked. 

The other great salt mine of Austria is the famous one of 
Wieliezkai near Cracow, in Galicia. This mine has been worked 
since the year 1251, and it has still vast reserves of the mineral. 
Fig. 9 shows a general section of the strata of this mine, and 
the similarity of the rocks to those in which the great salt 
deposits of England lie will be at once recognised. The salt 
occurs in large lenticular and irregular shaped masses, in a red 
marl rock. These masses are for the most part very pure. In 
the rock itself there are numerous impressions of vegetable 
remains, especially in the upper portion overlying the salt 
deposits. The fig. 9 shows how the deposits are worked, 
first by a shaft sunk down to the top of- the deposits, and then 
by a series of slanting tunnels which cut through the salt 
masses. At these points of intersection the latter are excavated, 
leaving vast chambers, from whose roofs stalactites hang and 
glisten when the mine is lighted up, and in the sunken floor of 
the chambers, where the salt mass has been followed down, 
there are lakes across which the exploring traveller is ferried in 
boats. 

The daily wages of the workmen employed in this mine is 
about 2x., varying somewhat according to the skill and posi- 
tion of the workman. There are also, in addition, grants of 
firewood and salt. The mine has been worked to a depth of 
over 400 yards. An American traveller gives the following 
popular account of a visit he made to this mine some years 
ago. 
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'A long winding stair of several hundred steps, neatl/ 
covered with boards, led to the first storjr. Long alleys con- 
ducted to the chamber^ which, in the coune of six centuries. 




Tio. 9.— Sbction o» Si«*t* 



bave been excavated in the solid salt. These chambers are 
well proportioned, and preseot an appearance of cleanliness 
and neatness which at once reconciles the visitor. No 
humidity, no closeness, no chilling draughts, but a dry, aiiy, 
never varying temperature pervades these subterranean caverns. 
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The halls up on the first floor have been named after the 
various monarchs of Poland and Austria^ and are decorated 
with their statues or the monuments erected to their memory. 
Another chamber is called the chapel of St. Cunegunda, and on 
the day of her festival high mass is celebrated in the presence of 
the miners. The largest of the chambers was the concert hall or 
the theatre. There were the orchestra, saloons, galleries, and 
from the arched roof above hung a chandelier of salt. Some 
of the guides ascended to the uppermost tier, and waving their 
blazing brooms illumined the gloom above and around them. 
The light falling upon the crystal walls, and the grim shadows 
trembling and struggling upon the brink of the darkness which 
reached far beyond into the deep gulf, was marvellously beauti- 
ful. Again descending we reached the second story, and 
threading the long passages arrived at the borders of a lake 
where a boat and torchbearers awaited us. 

'We landed upon the opposite side of the lake, and 
descended to a chamber immediately beneath ; but we were 
already 600 feet below the surface and thought this quite 
sufficient. The whole mass above was supported by arches 
and pillars of salt, as solid and hard as adamant. Some of the 
latter have been cut away and immense beams of wood sul> 
stituted in their place. There are no clefts or gaps in the 
length or breadth of this spacious vault. All is solid and 
secure, and the idea of accident or damage never occurs to the 
observer. The rock in its general appearance, and in a doubt- 
ful light, resembles our gray granite, except that it has more 
brilliancy — that kind of brilliancy imparted to the texture of 
ordinary quarries containing crystallised quartz. Where the 
water has filtered, crystallisations appear in the forms of cubes 
and prisms, and where these are seen with the aid of a number 
of torches, the effect is very beautiful.* 

In Istria and Dalmatia, along the east coast of the gulf of 
Venice and the Adriatic Sea, are important salt works at which 
the salt is evaporated from sea -water in much the samo 
manner as that practised on the south-west coast of Spain. 
In this indc:5t*y 4)400 persons are employed, including 1,700 
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women and 1,450 children, and the production of salt from this 
source averages, as we have seen, 220,000 tons a year. 

Passing eastwards, into the newly formed kingdom of 
KouMANiA, we find five salt mines at work, two of which are 
penal and are worked by convicts. One of these, Telega, 
half-way between Ploresti and Sinaia, is descended by a series 
of staircases to a depth of about no feet, the depth it has now 
reached. 

Russia. — ^This empire produces about 400,000 tons of salt 
annually. The Government levy a tax of 2j. Sd, per cwt. 
upon the article, which amounts to about 12,000,000 roubles 
a year. This tax is about to be reduced, if the reduction has 
not already taken place, to is. Sd. per cwt. The principal salt 
works of Russia are at Solikamsk, on the east side of the 
Ural Mountains, just on the borders of Russia in Europe, and 
on the same parallel of latitude as St. Petersburg. Solikamsk 
is in the kingdom of Perm, which has given its name to our 
Permian strata; these strata, with the overlying New Red Sand- 
stone and marls, being largely developed there. The produc- 
tion of refined salt at Solikamsk is about 70,000,000 lbs. 
annually, valued at one halfpenny per pound. The brine is 
pumped by steam-engines from a depth of from 100 to 150 
feet. It is boiled for six hours and left to settle for another 
fourteen, afler which the salt is removed in wooden trays, on 
which it is left to dry. 

Of the 148 salt-works in Russia deriving salt in a similar 
manner from brine springs, about half are in the Government 
of Perm. Some of these now in active work have existed since 
the fifteenth century. 

An inferior salt, worth only ix. Sd. to 2S, per cwt., is 
obtained in a similar manner in the Government of Archangel. 

In the Yenotayef district of the Government of Astrachan 
is the hill Tchapatchi, which is described as being a mountain 
of rock salt, and from this source a large supply of superior 
salt is obtained. There are other similar hills more or less 
made up of salt rock masses in the same district, as well as 
numerous lakes in which salt is precipitated. Rock salt beds 
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also crop out and are worked near Fletskaya, Fattchita on the 
borders of the Kirghese Steppes east of Orenburg; and in 
Siberia there are four imperial salt works, which are worked by 
convicts. On the northern side of the range of the Caucasus 
there are salt springs; indeed these abound in south-eastern 
Russia. The water of a lake near Sympheropol, in the Crimea^ 
is found to contain chloride of sodium 16*12, sulphate of soda 
2*444, chloride of magnesium 7*55, chloride of calcium 0*276, 
and sulphate of potash 0*7453. 

Africa. — Before passing into Asia we may just notice that 
salt occurs largely throughout the continent of Africa. In 
Tripoli there are extensive lagoons near Bengazi which yield 
about 200,000 tons of line salt yearly. The salt rock of 
Tegara, and those of Had Delfa, in Tunis, are also worked. 
The mineral occurs in the mountains west of Cairo, and bound- 
ing the north of Libya it extends to a great distance. It is 
also found in solid masses south of Abyssinia. Salt lakes 
occur to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, which contain 
at their bottom thick beds of rock salt variously coloured with 
extraneous matters. Along the coast in the same neighbour- 
hood salt is obtained from sea-water in the way already 
described. 

Asia. — Reference has already been made to the salt mines 
of Siberia. In portions of the same country on the coast sea- 
water is subjected to the action of frost, which separates the 
clear water into ice, leaving a residuum of strongly saline 
liquid. Salt lakes occur on the borders of the Caspian Sea, 
which are interesting from their resemblance to others in 
South America, and as throwing light upon some conditions 
under which our great Triassic salt deposits were formed. 
These lakes occupy shallow depressions in the land. The 
mud on their borders is everywhere black and foetid. Beneath 
the crust of sea-salt sulphate of magnesia occurs imperfectly 
crystallised ; the muddy sand is mixed with small strings and 
masses of gypsum. These lakes are also inhabited by small 
crustaceans. 

In Palestine red rocks containing saline, gypsiferous, and 
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bituminous matter underlie the Jurassic limestones and strata 
that cover a large portion of the country and continue south- 
wards into Arabia. Hence it is that the streams running into 
the river Jordan from the Sea of Tiberias southwards come 
charged with these various substances, and all flowing into the 
Dead Sea, which is also bounded by rocks of a similar 
nature, contribute to the peculiar chemical composition of the 
waters of that lake. The water of the Dead Sea contains 
6*578 of chloride of sodium and xo'543 of chloride of 
magnesium. 

Passing to the south-east we find a considerable salt 
mining industry carried on in the hills bounding the Persian 
shore of the Persian Gulf, near its entrance into the Indian 
Ocean. The salt rocks crop out on the sides of the hills. They 
occur in layers* about 4 feet thick, with intervening strata of 
earthy matter. The general appearance of the rodcs is of a 
reddish colour, and they vary from marl to hard sandstone. 
There is a good deal of ochre associated with the salt deposits, 
generally lying above them ; so much so that its presence is 
taken as an indication that salt will be found below. 

The chief places of the industry are Kishm Island, Hormuz, 
Larak, Pohal, Jabel, Bostana, and Hameran. The salt usually 
occurs in reddish hard granular masses, occasionally in pure 
white masses. In secondary forms it occurs in stalactitic 
and saccharoid masses, and in translucent and transparent 
masses of a cubical form. The red salt is used by the natives 
for salting fish in connection with the extensive fishery that 
is carried on along the coast. The finer qualities are sent in 
native boats to Muscat, whence the salt is exported to 
Mauritius, Zanzibar, Batavia, and Bengal. The salt rock is 
quarried by means of powder, and it is afterwards broken by 
means of wooden and iron mallets. The result of the excava- 
tions is the formation of large caverns. At the western end of 
the district is a beautiful natural cavern formed by the dissolv- 
ing of the salt out of the rock by the passage of a stream 
through an original crack or crevice. In the salt springs, which 
are numerous, sulphurous gases abound, and also crystals of 
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pure sulphur. In some warm springs near the \-iI1age of 
Salakh, the water, besides being charged with salt, yields 
naphtha of a reddish colour, which 
is highly combustible and burns 
with a thick smoke, the natives 
using it for Hght. The cost of 
mining the salt is given at 4;. zd. 
per 3,600 lbs., and the price of it at 
the sea-side at iSj. to 32j. for the 
same amount. The whole group of 
the strata enclosing the salt are 
considered to be of middle if not 
more recent Tertiary age. 

India. — On the west-north-west 
side of the Punjab, on both sides of 
the river Indus south of Peshawar, 
are very imp)ortant and interesting 
salt deposits, the more so since they 
are so near the salt range on the east 
side of the Indus, which appears to 
be of Silurian if not an older ^e, 
and that on the west side of Triassic 
or Tertiary age. Of the two, that 
west of the Indus is of the greatest 
commercial importance.' It com- 
prises an area of 1,000 square miles 
of country, stretching from outside 
the British boundary in Afghanistan 
to near the river Indus, and lying 
between fiannu and Kohat, but 
nearer the former place. There are 
four long and sharp and narrow 
ranges of hills stretching nearly due east and west ; these are 
steep and rocky. The whole country presents a wild, barren 
 Stt Memoir] of Ihe Gtolagkal Survty of India, vol. 11, 'The Trans- 
Indus SalVRegioD,' by A. B. Wynne. With an Appendix on tbe ' Kohat 
Uinet or Qnaniea,' by H. Warth, 
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appearance, with greenish-coloured soil and rocks, varied by 
bright purple colours and blood-red zones of clay, the white of 
the adjacent gypsum bands broken by pale orange-coloured or 
yellowish debris. 

The general descending order of the rocks of this region is 
given by Mr. Wynne as follows : — 

SupBRFiciAL {Diluvium, sandy river deposits, sand, recent con* 
Dkposits . ) glomerate, and detritus. Thickness irregular. 

I TiABv (fAMnl I Soft gray sandstone and clay conglomerated, and 
PLEIOCEnJ ^"»» . .J b«Jderorpebblebed.jjoolo.s^f«t. 

S MiDDLB Tbr- j Gray and greenish sandstones, and drab or reddish 
I TiARY Sand- > sandstones, with bones and tossil timber ; a,ooo to 
^ STONES . ./ 3,000 feet. 

r rHarder gray and purple sandstones, bright red and 

I I purple clays, slightly calcareous and conglomeritic 

) LowBR Tbr- I bands. Bone beds occur below, also obscure plant 

MIOCENE . \ TIARY Sand- C fragments, apparently exogenous fossil timber, and 






EOCENE 



STONBS . . in places near the base a thin layer of strongly 
ribbed bivalve shells in a bad state of preservation ; 
,. 3,000 to 3.500 feet. 

r Nummulitic limestone, Alveolina beds, more shaly 

Upper Num- / limestone with a cherty band containing Gastero» 

uuuTic . . \ pod sections, with several bivalves, &c. ; 60 to xoo 

Rbd Clay ( ^^ ^^^7* iBvender-coIoured at top, with nummulifea 
ZoNR I ^° °°® locality. One or two sandstone bands near 

* * * I the top contam fossil bone fragments ; 150 to^oo feet. 



LowBR Num ( Sandstone with nummulites, or thick greenish clays 

MULiTic I *°*^ limestone bands locally developed below or at 

. . ^ jjj^ place of the red clay zone ; 100 to 350 feet or more. 

r [ White, gray, and black gypsum, with bands of dark 

GvpsDM I 9^^^ ^^^' ^^ ^l^ck alum shale g^sum, sometimes 

SOCKVF J * ] impregnated with petroleum or bitumen, alum shalo 

/Dlfk-M»\' \ I generally so ; series 50 to 300 feet. 

( Probably) \ . ^^^^ ^^ associated with beds of clay and sometimes 

Rock Salt . { earthy impurities, the upper part bituminous and 
( base unseen ; 300 to 700 or z,200 feet. 



1 



Although the rock salt is in this section grouped with 
Eocene strata, some diversity of opinion seems to exist as to its 
exact age. Supposing the intervening strata to be absent, it 
might still be of Triassic age. Still, although the strata of the 
district are much contorted, there does not appear to be any 
unconformity between the undoubted Eocene rocks above and 
the gypsiferous and saliferous strata below. Fig. lo illustrates 
the succession and contortion of the strata. 

Owing to this contorted and dislocated condition of the 
strata, the salt rocks are thrown up to the surface, in some 
places forming hills and cliffs 200 feet high. The most notable 
example of this is in the vicinity of Bahadur Khdl, where it 
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forms, for the length of a quarter of a mile, high detached cliffs 
on each side of a small stream valley, forming perhaps the 
largest exposure of rock salt in the world. Fig. z i, adapted 
from a beautiful lithograph accompanying the memoir re- 
ferred to, will give an idea of the appearance of these hills of 
salt. 

In this neighbourhood the salt is very pure. It is of a 
whitish or gray colour, its texture varymg from a highly crys- 
talline mass, the most prevalent form, to a somewhat earthy 
salt intermingled with blue or grayish finely divided clay. 
Rarely, minute fragments of gypsum project from the weathered 
surface of the rock. 

The earthy impurities are most common in the western 
part of the district, where the largest exposures of salt occur, 
but even here only a few subordinate bands are unfit for work- 
ing. There is an absence from the salt of potassa and other 
salts which elsewhere are frequently associated with the salt 
deposits. The deposits differ firom those of Persia already 
described in that the latter overlie the nummulitic formation, 
and from those of the salt range 60 to 100 miles to the east of 
the Indus in that it forms one solid mass from top to bottom, 
with few exceptions, and also in its colour, nothing like the 
red or pink salt of the Salt Range being observable in the 
Kohat district. There is also a difierence in age, Silurian 
rock overlying the salt deposits of the Salt Range. 

An analysis of clean salt from the mass at Bahadur Kh^l 
gave the following results : — 

Chlorine •••••• 59*52 

Sulphuric acid • • • • • 1*5 

Lime •••••• 1*06 

Sodium 37'47 

Insoluble •••••• '45 



lOO'OO 



The salt rock is obtained by quarrying with the ordi- 
nary tools and blasting-powders. The ordinary method is as 
follows. The top soU or debris is removed from a small 
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central portion of the area intended to be worked, then the 
salt rock is attacked and removed, the excavation widening 
downwards as wide and deep as it may safely be taken. Then 
a fresh ring-like space is cleared around the central opening, 
the latter being filled with the debris removed, and the rock 
is again removed ; the operation being repeated, the ring-like 
circumference of quarry extending with each operation, and 
the central boss or cone of debris increasing correspondingly. 
The deposits belong to the British Government, who charge a 
tax or royalty upon the salt removed. 

In the salt range east of the Indus the salt rock is obtained 
by ordinary underground mining. Salt deposits in springs of 
minor importance extend north-eastwards into Thibet. The 
total salt production of India in 1889 was 1,0281813 tons. 

America, North. — A chain of mountains extends along 
the west bank of the river Missouri for a length of 80 miles, 
by 45 in breadth, and of considerable height. These moun- 
tains consist largely of rock salt. The same formation extends 
into Kentucky, where the deposits are called " licks," because 
of the licking of the rocks and soil by the herds of wild cattle 
that once roamed there. In Michigan, in the year 1882, Mr. 
Crocket McElvoy, of Marine City, sank a well in the neigh- 
bourhood to a depth of 1,633 feet, when a deposit of rock salt 
was entered and penetrated to a depth of 1,633 ^^et without 
the tools passing through it. The deposit seems to increase 
in thickness, but it is reached at an increasing depth as it trends 
in a south-westerly direction by Inverhuron, Kincardine, and 
Warwick. The brine is described as pure and strong. An 
extraordinary superficial deposit of rock salt is described as 
occurring in Petit Anse Island^ parish of Calcacren, Louisiana. 
The island is about two miles in diameter, and the salt deposit 
on it is known to extend under 165 acres. It is covered with 
x6 feet of soil. It has been proved to a depth of 80 feet. 
The salt occurs in solid masses of pure crystals, and it is taken 
out by blasting. The saltness of Salt River, in Arizona, is due 
to a considerable stream that, above the junction of the river 
with the Gila, flows into it firom the side of a large mountain. 
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The bulk of the manufactured salt of North America is 
obtained from brine springs. Valuable and productive springs 
are worked in the Syracuse and Salina districts and in Ohio. 
Some of these arise from a red sandstone whose geological 
place is said to be below the Coal-measures. There are also 
the salt lakes of North America, the Great Salt Lake, which 
has an area of 2,000 square miles and is situated at an eleva- 
tion of 4,200 feet above the sea. The waters of this lake are 
described as being a solution of almost pure chloride of 
sodium. 

Rock salt has been recently discovered in Nevada. There 
are the outcrops of nine beds or ledges, the thicknesses of 
which range from 30 to 300 feet. The southern termination 
of these deposits is about 7 miles from the uppermost limit to 
the navigation of the Colorado River. Some of the specimens 
are sufficiently pure and transparent as to admit of small print 
being read through them. In the same State there is an inter- 
esting salt lake, the water of which contains about two pounds 
of salt and soda to every gallon. It is several hundred feet 
deep. Soda and salt have been obtained from this lake for 
several years by natural evaporation. The water is pumped 
into tanks at the beginning of the summer season. It is left 
in these tanks during the warm summer months, until the frost 
sets in. When the first frost comes the soda is precipitated in 
crystals: The water is then drained off into a large pond, 
where slow evaporation goes on, and a deposit of common salt 
is obtained. Some beautiful speqjmens of Gay-Lussite, a com- 
pound of the carbonates of lime and soda, and named after the 
distinguished French chemist Gay-Lussac, are obtained from 
this lake ; the only other locality where they are found being 
the Lake Maracaibo, in South America. Both in the West 
Indies and in South America salt deposits and lakes occur. 
In St. Domingo, about 15 miles from the harbour of Barabona, 
and between that harbour and the great salt lake of Emiquilla, 
an important salt deposit occurs. The saline character of the 
country between the Andes and the Pacific is well known, 
and important salines occur in Brazil. Perhaps the following 

H 
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description given by the late Dr. Charles Darwin, when he 
was a young man, and attached to the ship Beagle as a 
naturalist, of the large salt lake or salina 15 miles from the 
town of El Carmen, in Patagonia, on the south-east coast of 
South America, latitude 41^, will form a fitting conclusion to 
the foregoing description of the salt deposits of the world. 

' During the winter it consists of a shallow lake of brine, 
which in summer is converted into a field of snow-white salt. 
The layer near the margin is from 4 to 5 inches thick, but 
towards the centre its thickness increases. The lake is 2\ 
miles long and i broad. Others occur in the neighbourhood 
many times larger and with a floor of salt 2 or 3 feet in thick- 
ness, even when under water during winter. A large quantity 
of salt is annually drawn from the salina, and great piles some 
hundred tons in weight were lying ready for exportation. It 
is singular that the salt, although so well crystallised, does not 
answer so well for preserving meat as sea-salt from the Cape de 
Verde Islands. The season for working the salina forms the 
harvest, as on it the prosperity of the place depends. Nearly 
the whole population encamp on the banks of the river, and 
the people are employed in drawing out the salt in bullock 
waggons. The border of the lake is formed of mud, and in 
this are numerous large crystals of gypsum 3 inches long, while 
on the surface crystals of magnesia lie about. Worms crawl 
among the crystals, and flamingoes prey upon them.' The 
lakes lie in depressions in the grand calcero-argillaceous for- 
mation which extends over the Pampas from latitude 20 to 50 
south, or in the driftal deposits which lie upon it. 

From the foregoing particulars it will be seen that salt 
deposits occur in strata of all ages, from the Silurian (salt 
occurring also in older rocks still in a disseminated form) to 
those now forming. It will also be seen how the conditions 
under which it has been deposited and also its associated mine- 
rals — other combinations of soda, gypsum, magnesia, with oxide 
of iron as a colouring matter — have been the same through all 
time. The artificial salt lakes of warm climates and the phe- 
nomena of salt lakes in the steppes of south-east Europe and 
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north-west Asia, and in North and South America, indicate to 
us the ways in which the older salt deposits were accumulated — 
the thinner seams in shallow lakes, and the thick deposits in deep 
inland seas and lakes like those of the Caspian and Dead Seas 
and the deep salt lakes of America. We also see in the 
description given by Dr. Darwin of the separation of the 
different minerals in the lakes of Patagonia how the mud 
settles around the shores, how the disseminated sulphate of 
lime and sulphate of magnesia gather themselves together in 
separate masses and crystals, and how in the deeper and 
stiller portions of the water the chloride of sodium is deposited 
in a mass with but comparatively little admixture of foreign 
substances. The same operations go on in arms of the Cas- 
pian Sea and in the lakes adjacent. The results of these 
operations are very similar to the conditions observed in every 
salt-mine, masses, strings, and crystals of gypsum, other salts 
of soda and of potash lying usually, as in Germany, upon the 
salt deposits themselves, and these deposits gathered together 
in great egg, onion, and thick lense-like masses in the midst 
of the surrounding strata. Whatever other causes, therefore, 
may have been at work in the past, according to geological 
age and local surroundings, yielding at times other minerals 
besides those commonly associated with the salt masses, we 
have in phenomena now surrounding us an explication of the 
conditions under which and the means by whicli the salt 
deposits of past times were formed, 

Canada. — ^The Dominion produced 29,314 tons of salt in 
the year 1889. 
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NITRATE OF SODA, BORAX, BARYTA, GYPSmf, FLUOR 

SPAR, AND ALUM SHALE. 

Composition of Nitrate of Soda — Occurrence in German Salt Mines^ 
Deposits of in Peru and Chili — The Desert of Atacama — Statistics of 
Production — Boron->Boracic Acid — Composition of the Lagoons of 
Tuscany — Borax— The Tincal Trade of Thibet— Borax in Nepaul, in 
Iceland, and in Nevada— Barium — Baryta — Sulphate — Carbonate — 
Sulphate of Baryta in Snailbcach Lead Mine — ^The Wotherton Baryta 
Mine, Shropshire — Statistics of Production — Gypsum, its Composition 
and Varieties — Geological Position — Statistics of Production — Fluor 
Spar in Derbyshire and in Devonshire — ^Native Alum — ^Alum Shale — 
Alum Industry on the Yorkshire Coast — Description of the Deposit. 

NITRATE OF SODA. 

Nitrate of soda consists of nitric acid 63*5, and soda 36*5. 
It crystallises in a rhomboidal form, like carbonate of lime. It 
bums vividly with a yellow light and deliquesces, in which it 
differs from saltpetre (nitre). 

In most of the German and Austrian salt-mines, nitrate of 
soda occupies a position overlying the salt deposit, the upper 
portions of the beds differing in this respect from the lower. 
The great source, however, from whence it is derived, is the 
great desert of Atacama, South America, lying between 20® 
and 27° S. lat., and forming part of the territories of Peru and 
Chili. 

This region is divided into four basins or sub-divisions. 
The eastern boundary of the whole is the great mountain chain 
of the Andes, and the basins are divided from each other by 
mountain ridges running roughly east and west from the Andes 
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to the sea. Starting from the north, the first basin is bounded 
on the north by the hills Caracoles, Atacama, and Naguayan. 
This basin communicates with the Pacific by the deep gorge 
of Negra, near Antofagasta. This is separated from the next 
region to the south by a range of hills and the peak of Cobre. 
This second basin is named Cachiyuyal, and towards the sea it 
opens out into the port of Taltal. It contains the most ex- 
tensive tracts of level ground to be found in Chili. The 
third basin is not so large, and it is bounded on the south by 
the hills that extend to the Cerro Negro and Carrizalillo. It 
consists more of a series of narrow valleys than of plains to any 
extent. The fourth basin consists of the dry bed of the Salado 
River and the undulating stretches of land that bound it The 
strike of the underlying strata of the whole region is roughly 
from north-east to south-west. The oldest rocks, consisting of 
granites, gneiss, slaty rocks, and limestone, rise up in the 
mountains to the east. Over these older rocks the newer 
deposits, consisting of gravel and sand, the waste of the ad- 
jacent rocks, are spread, and the characteristic feature of the 
whole region is its barrenness. 

The deposits of nitrate of soda are mainly scattered over 
the portion of this region lying between 24*^ and 26° 30' S. lat. 
They occur at a little distance from and along the course of 
ancient river beds. The deposits form layers about 8 to 10 
inches in thickness, and they usually underlie a bed of common 
salt. The richest portions occur near the margin of the de- 
posits. The existence of the mineral under the surface is 
indicated usually by numerous natural pits leading down to it 
The production of nitrate of soda in the Peruvian portion of 
the region in 1879 was stated at 55,000,000 pounds. It is esti- 
mated that the portion of the desert situated in Chilian territory 
contains enough of nitrate of soda to yield 10,000,000 pounds 
a year for a century to come. It is probable that, as similar 
conditions prevail, similar deposits will be found spread over 
the great salt desert of the Argentine Republic, 25° to 30^8. 
lat, 64** to 68* W. long. 
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BORON, BORACIC ACID, BORAX. 

Boron is one of the simple elements. It is not abundant 
in nature, where it is only found in combination with oxygen 
as boracic acid. It was first discovered by Sir Humphrey 
Davy in 1807, by exposing boracic acid to the auction of a 
powerful voltaic battery. Gay-Lussac and Thenard afterwards 
obtained it in greater quantity by heating boracic acid with 
potassium. In the year 1851 boron was obtained by Deville 
— ist, in the form of transparent crystals resembling the 
diamond, but generally of a reddish tint, and in this state he 
considered it the hardest of all substances known ; it scratched 
the diamond with ease ; 2nd, in metallic crystals resembling 
graphite ; and 3rd, as a black amorphous powder. 

Boracic Add consists of three parts of hydrogen, one of 
boron, and three of oxygen. It is largely obtained from 
lagoons in Tuscany. The rocks around these lagoons are 
Cretaceous limestones and Tertiary clays, and are in various 
stages of decrepitation from the action of the vapours arising 
from the lagoons. The vapours are often very dense, with a 
strong sulphuretted hydrogen smell, and the lakes are often 
restless. 

In the year 181 8 Mr. Francois Lardarel, a French gentle- 
man, founded a small establishment for the collection and 
extraction of boracic acid, and in 1827, being led to practise 
economy through the great cost of firewood, he turned to 
account the hot vapours of the lagoons. His trade grew until 
he had nine establishments within a few miles of Castelnuovo. 
The production increased from 521 tons in the ten years 
ending 1828 to 1,831 tons in the year 1859. 

Borax f Borate of Soda, is composed of boracic acid 36*58, 
soda 16*25, and water 47'i7. Occurs in white crystals, and 
has a sweetish alkaline taste. Crude borax, or tincal, is found 
in Thibet, over extensive districts. Considerable quantities are 
dug out of the earth, and many of the people, shepherds chiefly, 
are employed in collecting it Large quantities are obtained 
from the lake Felto, and from another lake distant about one 
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hundred miles to the east of this. This more distant lake is 
described as being difficult of access, being surrounded by 
precipitous rocks. It is supplied chiefly by springs, the waters 
of which hold borax in solution. The water evaporates and 
leaves a crust of borax covering the bottom of the lake. This 
process goes on continually, so that there is a constant supply. 
The ground over large areas is also strongly impregnated 
with it. 

The substance is collected from the sides of the lakes in 
the months of September, October, and November, when it is 
carried by flocks of sheep, about 30 pounds on a sheep, to 
the villages, where it is packed in bags woven by the shepherds, 
and further carried at a very slow rate over diflicult roads to 
Moradabad, where it is bought by native merchants and sent 
by them to Calcutta. 

A deposit has also been discovered in Nepaul, consisting 
of very fine crystals and comparatively pure. A lagoon has 
also been discovered in Iceland, and, as I write, the prospectus 
of a company just formed to work it is issued. 

A similar lake exists in Esmeralda country, Nevada, United 
States of America, in a valley known as Teel's Marsh. This 
was discovered as lately as 1873, ^^^ ^ great industry has 
arisen in connection with it It appears as a soft clayey 
deposit, and it is said, after removal, to renew itself in two or 
three years. 

BARIUM, BARYTA. 

Barium, another of the simple elements and the metallic 
base of barytes, was also discovered by Sir H. Davy, in the 
year 1808. It is a white metal like silver, and is fusible below 
a red heat. It takes its name from /^opvs, heavy, on account 
of the density of some of its compounds. 

Baryta consists of about equal parts of barium and oxygen. 
It is a grey powder with a specific gravity of about 4. 

Sulphate op Baryta {Heavy Spar). — Composition : baryta 
66, sulphuric acid 34. H. = 2-5 to 3*5 ; specific gravity 4-3 
to 4'8. Of a white colour, frequently tinged yellow, red, or 
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brown ; occurs in compact, granular, fibrous, and columnar 
masses; is translucent to transparent, with a vitreous lustre. 
It decrepitates before the blow-pipe, and fuses with difficulty. 

Carbonate of Baryta ( Wiiherite), — Composition : baryta 
76-6, carbonic acid 22*4. H. = 3 to 375 ; specific gravity 
4*29 to 4*35. Crystallises in six-sided prisms with terminal 
pyramids, and exists also in fibrous or granular masses. Colour, 
white, yellowish, and grey, and a rather resinous lustre. The 
crystals are usually white and transparent. 

Baryta occurs in the Llandeilo and Bala beds of the Lower 
or Cambro-Silurian strata. It is found associated with lead 
ores. At the Snailbeach lead-mine, in Shropshire, it occurs in 
beautiful crystalline forms. It is, however, in the higher beds 
of these strata, where the lead fails, that baryta is most 
abundant. The Wotherton mine, on the borders of Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire, is one of the most productive baryta 
mines in Great Britain. Here the lode is from 3 to 30 feet wide. 
It crosses a band of hard rock of considerable thickness diago- 
nally from east to west, and it is in this hard rock that the lode 
is most productive. When it passes at each end into soft slate 
or shale, it becomes disorganised, and the baryta is! in a more 
scattered form. In the productive portion the lode consists 
of great masses of pure white sulphate of baryta, mixed with 
others coloured yellow. Some very perfect crystals occur in 
cavities in the masses, some of which are the more interesting 
because they show the method of their growth by accretion, 
in the layers coloured by different metals. There are also fine 
crystals of carbonate of lime which are similarly coloured. 
There are also here and there spots and nests of the sulphides 
of copper and lead. This mine yielded 3,564 tons in the year 
1890. Two mines in Northumberland yielded 5,679 tons of 
carbonate of baryta. One in Durham gave 185 tons baryta; 
Yorkshire produced 1,204 tons, and nineteen mines in Derby- 
shire a total of 992 tons. The baryta from the four last- 
named counties came from the strata of the Carboniferous 
Limestone, in which it was also associated with lead-ores, where 
it is found at a depth of from 70 to xoo feet below the ordinary 
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gypsum. In Great Britain and Ireland there were, in the year 
1890, forty-eight mines, with a total production of 25,353 tons. 
The sulphate of baryta is ground for the manufacture of paint, 
and the carbonate, which is a poison, is used for (among other 
things) the destruction of rats. 

GYPSUM— SULPHATE OF LIME. 

We have already noticed carbonate of lime as constituting 
the bulk of limestone rocks, but another form, sulphate of lime, 
occurs abundantly in nature. The general composition of 
gypsum is, lime 32*6, sulphuric acid 46*5, water 20*9. H. = i *5 
to 2*0, and specific gravity 2*31 to 2*33. In a pure and crys- 
tallised state it is clear and translucent, with a pearly lustre ; 
but according to the degree in which it is mixed with other 
minerals, it is grey, yellow, brown, and black, and is opaque. 
It crystallises in right rhombic prisms with bevelled edges. Its 
varieties are — 

Anhydrite [Anhydrous Sulphate of Lime) differs from ordi- 
nary gypsum in that it does not contain water. Chemical com- 
position : lime 41*2, sulphuric acid 58*8. Occurs at the salt-mines 
at Bex, in Switzerland, where it is found at a depth of from 70 
to 100 feet below the ordinary gypsum ; Hall, in the Tyrol, 
at Ischil in Upper Austria, and at the great salt-mine of 
Wieliezka, in Austrian Poland. It is sometimes used as an 
ornamental stone. 

Fibrous Gypsum or Satin Spar^ composed of fine white 
fibres. 

Radiated Gypsum^ having as its name indicates a radiated 
structure. 

Selenitey which includes the foliated transparent gypsum. 

Snowy Gypsum and Alabaster^ the latter being the name 
by which the massive form of gypsum is known. 

Sulphate of lime occurs in most geological formations, firom 
the oldest Silurian to the newest Tertiary. It is, however, most 
abundant in the upper or Keuper division of the Triassic strata. 
We have already seen, in treating of salt, how largely it is 
associated with that mineral in almost every salt district de- 
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scribed, occurring generally in nests, pockets, and irregalar 
masses above the salt deposits, and in one instance, that of 
Droitwich, forming a continuous bed 40 to 100 feet thick above 
the liquid brine. 

In the year 1890 there were nineteen gypsum mines at work 
in England. These returned a total production of 140,293 
tons, of an estimated value of 57,991/. Of this quantity twelve 
mines and openworks in Nottinghamshire pelded 91,065 tons; 
two in Staffordshire, 20,583 tons; one in Sussex, 3,947 tons; 
and two in Westmoreland, 3,844 tons. 

Formerly the great source of gypsum was the Chellaston 
Plaster mine, situate, in Derbyshire, but its production was nil 
in 1890. 

It is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 tons are used 
annually in Great Britain, chiefly in the Staffordshire potteries 
for making plaster moulds ; hence it is often called 'potters' 
stone.' 

In France, gypsum is worked chiefly at Montmartre and 
Pantin, in the Paris basin of Tertiary strata. It is harder than 
the English gypsum, and as plaster of Paris it is more valued 
on this account. 

As alabaster, g3rpsum is worked in several parts of Italy. The 
purest is that of Val di Marmolago, near Castellina, thirty-five 
miles from Leghorn, and it is much used for ornamental pur- 
poses. A fine variety, resembling white wax, is also obtained 
from Valterra, and a granitic variety is obtained from Carrara. 

In America, selenite and snowy gypsum occur in New 
York, near Lockport ; and in the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, it 
occurs in beautiful imitations of flower, shrub, and tree foliage. 

FLUOR SPAR. 

Fluor Spar {Fluoride of Idme) is composed of: lime 
51*3, and fluorine 487. It occurs in compact and granular 
forms ; is sometimes fibrous. It ranges in colour from white 
through yellow, light green, purple, blue, and more rarely rose 
red. The colours are usually bright, and in the massive 
varieties they are frequently banded. It firequently forms the 
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gangue or matrix of the metallic ores in mines, especially in 
lead mines in limestone, and it is found occurring in veins in 
the older gneissic, granitic, and slaty rocks. 

There are six mines in England producing fluor spar — five in 
Derbyshire, in the Carboniferous Limestone, yielding in 1890 
258 tons; and one, the Weardale openwork in Durham, which 
produced in the same year ten tons, the average value being 
about 2'js. per ton. 

NATIVE ALUM— ALUM SHALE. 

Native alum occurs in silky fibrous masses, and also in octar 
hedrons and efflorescent crusts. The usual composition is: 
24 parts of water to i part of sulphate of alumina, and i part of 
some other sulphate. In the common alum of the shops, potash 
alum, this sulphate is a sulphate of potash. In soda alum it is 
sulphate of soda; magnesium alum, sulphate of magnesia; am- 
monia alum, sulphate of ammonia ; iron alum, sulphate of iron ; 
manganese alum, sulphate of manganese. Alum is manufactured 
largely in England from alum shale, of which in 1881 4,950 
tons were raised in Lancashire, 52 tons in Warwickshire, and 
2,651 tons in Yorkshire. The total production in 1890 was 
6,420 tons. 

The raising of alum shale, and the production, is an old 
industry in Yorkshire. In 1460 Sir Thomas Challoner brought 
over a workman from France to carry out in England at 
Guisbro' the then secret process, the monopoly of the trade 
being in the hands of the Pope. 

The works afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Crown, and were declared to be a royal mine. They were 
subsequently let to Sir Paul Pindar, at a rental of 15,000/. a 
year. He employed 800 persons and made large profits, the 
price being then 26/. per ton. During the Commonwealth the 
mines were restored to their original owners, and five manu- 
factories were at work. 

The chief quarrying of alum shale now takes place near 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. Overlying the deposit, which occurs in 
Liassic strata, is a bed of hard compact stone called Dogger. 
Below this comes a thick deposit, between two and three hundred 
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feet thick, of hard shaly clay, of a bluish grey colour. At a 
considerable depth from the surface this is as hard as ordinary 
slate, but on exposure to the weather the hardest portions 
crumble and decompose. The upper part of the deposit is soft 
and has an unctuous feel. Lower down the deposit becomes 
dull and earthy, with an admixture of sand and of ironstones, 
but below it again assumes its softness and unctuousness. The 
parts of the deposit which are more earthy than slaty yield the 
most alum. The whole deposit abounds with sulphur in the 
form of iron pyrites, but sulphur is more abundant in the upper 
party which is the most valuable part of the deposit* 
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PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

Fhosphorns— Importance in Vegetable and Animal Life — Use in Agricol- 
tnre— Mode of Occuirence in Natnre — ^Phosphoric Acid — Apatite — 
Other Forms of Phosphate of Lime — ^Professor Henslow and the 
Coprolites of Suffolk — Modes in which Phosphate of Lime occms in 
Nature — ^The Apatite Deposits of the Laurentian Rocks of Canada— 
Their Range and Manner of Occurrence— Particular Examples — 
Analyses — Particulars of Mining — The Apatite or Phosphate Deposits 
of Norway — Range — Greological Age — ^Various Modes of Occurrence — 
Particular Examples — ^Rutile — ^Rock Dykes — ^Analyses — Difficulties of 
Dressing— Mining Particulars. 

Phosphorus is one of the simple elements. It was discovered 
as such in the year 1669, by Brandt, of Hamburg, and in 1769 
Scheele discovered its presence in the bones of men and 
animals. 

Since the last date it has been found to be a most important 
pnd essential ingredient of the brain, and to be necessary to the 
nervous system generally. It is therefore at the present time 
largely employed in the preparation of medicines for ailments 
a^ecting these parts and functions of the human body. 

It is present also in considerable proportions in plants, and 
books on agricultural chemistry usually contain numerous 
details of the quantities found in the various plants and roots 
that are used for human food. 

When it is reflected how much phosphorus must be extracted 
from the soil every year to make the bones and tissues of all 
the living things that grow out of and feed upon the earth, it 
will be seen how necessary it is that at least as much phosphorus 
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as is extracted from the soil should be returned to it from time 
to time if we would avoid its utter exhaustion. In the attempt 
to do this we have suggested to us the whole question of the 
preparation of chemical manures, into the composition of which 
this substance largely enters. 

Phosphorus is not found in a pure form or free in nature, 
but always in combination with other substances, chiefly lime 
and oxygen. In the mineral state in which we have now to 
consider it, it is found in combination with lime in the follow- 
ing forms, in which it is known as phosphate of lime. 

In all these forms the strength and value of the mineral is 
calculated according to the amount of phosphoric acid there is 
in combination with the other minerals. The composition of 
phosphoric acid is as follows: phosphorus 31 parts, oxygen 
64 parts, hydrogen 3 parts. 

Apatite. — Chemical composition : phosphate of lime 91 to 
92, chloride of calcium 0*0 to 0*42, and fluoride of calcium 4*6 
to 77. This mineral has a specific gravity of 3*16 to 3*25, 
that is to say it is about three and a quarter times as heavy as 
water, and its hardness is =5. In appearance it is often trans- 
parent ; its natural colour is a creamy white, but it is generally 
tinged yellow, light green, grey, and blue, by the admixture of 
various substances that enter into its composition. Its varieties 
are known as — 

Phosphoritey which is the general rocky or massive form in 
which the mineral is found, as described more particularly 
further on.. 

Magnesia Apatite^ which contains 774 of magnesia. This 
variety is found at Kusinsk, in the Ural Mountains, but 
magnesia often enters into the composition of phosphatic 
deposits. 

Moroxiie^ which is apatite of a greenish blue colour and 
opaque character, from Arendal, in Norway. 

Asparagus StonCy which occurs in translucent crystals of 
a reddish colour, and is found in the Zillerthal, in the 
Tyrol. 

It will be seen in the following pages that the commercial 
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value of the phosphates of lime of commerce is principally 
determined by the amount of phosphoric acid they contain in 
conjunction with lime. 

It was in the year 1842, when on a visit to Felixstow, in 
Suffolk, that the attention of the late Professor Hen slow was 
directed by a countryman to the existence of curiously shaped 
nodules or concretions in the red crag of that neighbourhood. 
On examination the Professor found that these nodules con- 
tained a considerable proportion of phosphate of lime^ and at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1845, he suggested 
the value of these substances in their application to agri- 
culture. 

The result has been extensive mining operations in the 
original deposits, and also in other deposits of the same sub- 
stance which have subsequently been discovered in other 
parts of this coimtry and in various countries of the world, 
together with a corresponding growth in the manufacture of 
chemical manures. To such an extent has this industry grown 
within the last thirty-five years, that in the year 1875 ^^^^ 
were raised in England and Wales 250,152 tons of phosphatic 
nodules and substances of the value of 628,000/., besides which 
we imported 100,258 tons. In 1877 the home production had 
fallen down to 69,000 tons, our manufacturers depending chiefly 
upon foreign supplies. The port of Charlestown supplied in 
that year no less than 1 70,000 tons, with about 70,000 tons 
derived from other countries. 

Phosphate of lime is contained in rocks of all ages and of 
almost all textures. It occurs as chemically mixed throughout 
the mass of rock, as collected in a purely mineral form in 
cracks, cavities, and layers of the strata, and also as gathered 
into and forming a good part of the fossil remains contained 
in strata, as well as in beds in which the phosphatic matter of 
ancient sea organisms has been re-deposited upon the old sea 
floor. 

I proceed to describe the principal phosphatic deposits of 
the world, beginning with the oldest stratigraphically, and 
ascending to the newest deposits, noticing as we proceed the 
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intervening strata in which the mineral is more widely and 
sparsely diffused. 

PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF CANADA, 
At the base of the whole series of stratified rocks lie the 
Laurentian strata of Canada, the equivalents of portions of 
which are found in the Western Highlands of Scotland, with 
possibly outcrops of the same strata in the promontories of 
Caniarvonshire and Pembrokeshire, in Wales. 

Fig. 1 3 will afford an idea of the succession of these lowest 
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known strata of the earth's cnist, as they course from north-east to 
south-west through the provinces of Ottawa and Ontaiio, in 
Canada, and the explanation of the figure will give a general 
view of their mineralogical characteristics. 

The whole of this vast volume of strata undulates from north- 
west to south-east in synclinal troughs and anticlinal ridges, and 
it is where the ridges of the granitic gneiss, No/6, with its over- 
lying limestone, No. 7, come to the surface that the pbosphatic 
deposits have been chiefly found and worked. The region 
where the deposits have hitherto been most proved lies for 
some distance on both sides of a line drawn Irom Prince 
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Edward Peninsula on Lake Ontario, north easterly through 
the counties of Frontenac, Leeds, and Renfrew, in the province 
of Ontario, to the river Ottawa, below the island of Callumette, 
and thence through the county of Buckingham, in the province 
of Ottawa. 

The deposits occur in three forms. First, as beds of 
irregular thickness, interposed between the almost vertical 
strata. Secondly, as veins or lodes whose general direction is 
north-west by south-east or at right-angles to the run or strike of 
the strata ; and thirdly, as superficial deposits in the detritus that 
covers the upturned edges of the rocks. These are the result 
of the decomposition of the exposed portions of the strata, the 
blocks and rough crystals of apatite having fallen out of the dis- 
integrating mass of rock, the fragments and remains of which 
now form the loose material surrounding them. 

The discovery of these phosphatic deposits is of com- 
paratively recent date, and to the close of the year 1874 the 
workings on them partook more of the nature of preliminary 
trials than of systematic workings. There were at that date 
one hundred and forty- two openings made on deposits in 
North Burgess, the general position of most of which is shewn 
on the accompanying sketch-map, fig. 13. 

These openings consisted chiefly of trenches 10 to 20 
feet long by 4 to 10 feet wide, cut through the superficial soil 
and decomposed part of the solid strata below. Many of 
these openings revealed phosphate in the loose covering, and 
a good many tons were shipped. In this position the phos- 
phate consisted of loose masses, embedded in a micaceous 
pyroxenic ddbris, surrounded by a good deal of calcareous 
matter, together with carbonate of baryta. These superficial 
workings were uncertain, not continuously profitable; they 
were soon exhausted, and consequently abandoned. 

Following, however, the indications they afforded down to 
the solid rock, many of them revealed both beds and veins of 
phosphate of lime, some of which have proved continuously 
and profitably productive. 

It was difficult at first to distinguish between a bed and a 

I 
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vein, but as the bearing of the straU became understood, the 




veins were readHy distinguished by their contrary direction to 

that of the strike of the stratification. 

In order to afford a view of the character of these more 
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peimanent workings, I will give a few selected descriptions of 
them. 

1. An opening 10 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and 15 ft. deep, 
revealing at the bottom a bed of green massive apatite, 
varying in thickness from i to 3 ft., and enclosed by dark 
quartzose and micaceous hornblendic gneiss. This bed was 
struck along its course westward in two places within a chain's 
length, where it showed the same character. 

2. A trench 30 ft. long, sunk down to a bed of calcite, 
with a north-east and south-west course that contained crystals 
of apatite of large size. 

3. A similar trench sunk on a parallel bed of calcite of a 
red colour, in which were crystals of apatite grouped together 
in the midst of the carbonate of lime. 

4. Two openings on a bed running east and west, and 
averaging 10 in. in thickness ; a beautifully pure bed of apatite 
of excellent quality. 

It may be observed here that the apatite deposits in 
carbonate of lime have not proved so continuous as those 
enclosed in the gneissic rocks. To the foregoing I will add 
some illustrations of the character of the veins. 

I. An opening 10 ft square sunk down to an irregular vein 
of green apatite running in a north-west direction and enclosed 
in a rock which is a mixture of carbonate of lime, felspar, mica, 
and pyroxene. 

s. An opening 8 ft long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep, expos- 
ing a vein of green phosphate, bearing north-west, which had a 
thickness varying from 3 in. to 2 ft., and which was enclosed 
in a rock of quartzose granitic nature. 

3. A pit 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 6 ft. deep, exposing 
a vein of green apatite 6 to 18 in. wide. The apatite is 
here associated with good-sized crystals of whitish coloured 
mica. 

4. An opening 35 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 6 ft deep, 
shewing a vein of green apatite of a thickness of from 2 to 
3 ft. in syenitic rock. 

5. A shaft 30 ft. deep, in a rock of granitic gneiss, down 
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to a vein of apatite varying in thickness from i8 in. to 17 ft, 
along which a level had been driven for a distance of 85 ft. 
In this distance two smaller veins were seen to branch out of 
the main one. The phosphate occurs in pockets and bunches 
in the vein, the enclosing rock being a quartzose gneiss. From 
these workings about 450 tons of high class phosphate of lime 
had been obtained. The pockets and bunches of apatite are 
usually connected with each other by a leader or string of the 
mineral, but they are often quite cut oflF and separate from each 
other. 

The examples just given will afford an idea of the nature of 
the phosphatic deposits in Ontario, and the following descrip- 
tion of a deposit in Ottawa will show the similarity of their 
structure at the extreme point north<east at which the deposits 
have been worked. 

The deposit is on the eighteenth and nineteenth lots of the 
tiivelfth concession of Buckingham. It is situated on the 
Rivifere du Lifevre, where the rocks rise in a bold cliflf about 
100 ft. high. This escarpment of rock is of a similar character 
to those already described — ^granitic gneiss. It is intersected 
by numerous veins of green crystalline apatite, which frequently 
occur in aggregations or clusters of large-sized crystals. One 
of these, which is before me as I write, is as thick as a man's 
thigh. A portion of it yielded 93 per cent, of phosphate of 
lime. The crystals are cemented together by a readily crum- 
bling matrix of cream-coloured carbonate of lime, in which 
smaller crystals of apatite are thickly disseminated. The pro- 
portion of phosphoric acid is usually larger in these crystals 
than in the rough granular masses. 

Care is required in separating these crystals from the 
enclosing substances, which in colour and texture so closely 
resemble the mineral. An instance occurred in which a work 
was carried on for some considerable time, during which several 
thousand tons of pyroxene, which closely resembles the phos- 
phate, was stored for shipment. Instances are not uncommon, 
too, where the phosphate has been thrown upon the waste- 
heaps. This last mistake has arisen from the variable character 
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and colour of the apatite, which certainly here justifies its name, 
which signifies to deceive. 

When first discovered the colour of the mineral was green, 
and all substances not green were rejected, but it is now 
recognised in every shade of colour, the next principal variety 
being red. It is, as I have said, often crystalline ; it is also 
roughly lamellar, and from this form it passes into that of a 
granular condition, known as sugar phosphate. It also occurs 
as a very close-grained compact rock, which has formerly often 
been thrown away as useless. Several blocks of almost pure 
phosphate, weighing upwards of a ton each, were shown at the 
Paris Exhibition. 

The following analysis by Dr. Voelcker will show the 
general composition of the Canadian phosphates, and it is 
seldom that any of a less proportion than 65 per cent, of phos- 
phate of lime are shipped from Canada. 



Moisture, water of 
combination, and 
loss on ignition . 

*Phosphonc add . 

Lime . . . • • 

Oxide of iron, alu- 
mina, flaorine, &c. 

Insoluble silicious 
matter • • • . 



* Equal to tribasic 
phosphate of lime 



No. z. 


No. a. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


•6a 

33-5» 
4614 


•10 

41-54 
5474 


•II 
37*68 
51-04 


1*09 
30*84 
42*72 


.89 

3253 
44*26 


783 


3-03 


6*88 


1332 


1215 


11*90 


•59 


429 


1203 


10-17 


lOO'OO 


lOO'OO 


lOO'OO 


100*00 


1 00 00 


7315 


9068 


82*25 


67*32 


71*01 



No. 6. 



>-83 
3«'^7 
43*62 

9*28 

13-50 
100*00 



69-35 



The distinguishing characteristics of the composition of 
Canadian phosphates are the absence of carbonate of lime, the 
scarcity of iron and alumina, and the presence of fluorine. 
They are also rather hard, and somewhat difficult to grind to 
the desired degree of fineness. 

In the early stages of the industry, when the phosphate has 
been picked out of the loose stufif near the surface, it has been 
known to be mined for from 2s, to 2s. 6d. per ton, and large 
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quantities have been obtained at prices varying from 5^. 6d, to 
I ox. per ton. But as the deposits are followed down into the 
hard gneissic rock the cost of mining is considerably increased. 
The rock is very hard, and it soon blunts the drills ; against 
this, however, must be set the fact that frequent joints in the 
rock facilitate operations. The veins are worked by open cut- 
tings, and, where favourable, by means of tunnels, from which 
the veins are followed and stoped away upwards overhand. 

The following is an estimate of the cost of working made 
by Mr. Alexander Garret, of Ottawa, in connection with the 
Riviere Li^vre deposit, before referred to, which, although it 
may be subject to variations caused by time and by special 
mineral conditions, will afford a favourable idea of the cost of 
mining Canadian phosphates. Quantity supposed to be raised 
when the mine is fairly opened out, 5 tons a day. 

$ Cents. 
Four men at 120 cents each per day • . • • 4 80 

One cart, horse, and boy •••••• 2 25 

Assorting • o 75 

Loading on raft o 50 

Freight on raft to Buckingham . . • • • 2 00 
„ to steamboat-landing on the Ottawa • • 7 50 

Wharfage o 60 

Loading on barge for Montreal at $2 50 cents per ton • 12 50 
Discharge into vessels at 10 cents per ton . • • o 50 
Commissions and insurance on 5 tons . . • . 3 oo 

Powder and fuze • • • o 20 

Interest and contingencies ••••••050 

Loss in transit ..••••••075 

35 85 
or (7 17 cents per ton. 

It is assumed in the calculation that the phosphate is equal 

to 80 per cent., and that it is worth in Montreal $20 a ton, so 

that the cost and profit would stand thus : — 

$ Cents. 

Value 100 GO 

Cost 35 ^5 

ProHt 64 15 

or nearly 2/. 14X. per ton. 

As, however, the value of the phosphate in Liverpool at 
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IS. 4^. per unit would be only 5/. per ton, and the freight from 
Montreal to Liverpool would average 25X., the value of the 
mineral in Montreal as given above is placed too high. 
An estimate at another mine is given as follows : 

£ *' d. 

Cost of mining per ton • • • • .150 

Cartage to river 040 

River carriage to Montreal • . • .040 
Freight from Montreal to Liv.*r^ col • .150 

Cost in Liverpool . . • 2 18 o 

The amount shipped from Montreal in 1883 was 17,840 tons, 
and in 1890 the total production was 30,988 tons. 

As regards the cost of mining, this estimate seems to be 
most correct of the two. The cost will, however, differ much 
in different localities, owing to the varying thickness of the 
beds, the frequency or otherwise of the pockets, their size, and 
other considerations. It will also vary at different times at the 
same mine. Let us now notice deposits of a similar nature in 
Norway. 

r£r£ APATITE OR PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OP 

NOR WA Y. 

The existence of apatite in Norway has been known for a 
long time, and special attention was drawn to it by M. Dufrey- 
noy in his ' Traits de Mindralogie.' The discovery of deposits 
which could be profitably worked only dates, however, from the 
year 1871. The discovery was made accidentally by Peter 
Simonsen, who organised a French company to work the 
deposits he had discovered. The explorations of this com- 
pany led to the discovery of a number of similar deposits 
within the same district. The only mines at present worked 
extensively are those which are worked by a French company 
in the parish of Bamle, near Oedegaarden. 

The region of the principal phosphatic or apatite deposits 
known in Norway stretches, as will be seen by a reference to 
the map, fig. 14, from the towns of Stathelle and Langesund, 
west-south-west, to the port of Kragcro, and on to Risor and the 
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neighbourhood of Arendal, as shown in the map, fig. 14. I have 
made several visits to this region, and I have examined a great 
number of these deposits. I am enabled, therefore, to supple- 
ment the interesting information given in the article * referred 
to below from personal observation. 

The section, fig. 15, will show the general order of the 
strata at this region, which belong to the Laurentian group. 




Fio. 14.— Map of thk Apatite District, Norwat. Scale, 8 Eng^lisb miles s x inch. 

and bear a great resemblance to the strata of the same age in 
which the Canadian phosphatic deposits occur. 

Tlie rock in which the apatite is usually found is a dark 
grey granular gneissic rock, with a large proportion of horn- 
blende in it, the colour being lighter or darker according as 
there is less or more of this mineral. The particles of the 

1 * Vorkommen des Apatit in Norwegen,' Herren Brogger und Reosch. 
Diutschen Geological Gesellschafty 1875, p. 646, etseq. 
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different minerals the rock is composed of arc less regularly 
amnged thau in ordinary gneiss. 

The apatite occurs in veins, as shown in figs. 16, 17, 18 ; 
in nests and pockets, as seen in figs, 19, ao, and 23— fig. 31 
giving a fair illustration of the surroundings of a Norwegian 
apatite mine ; and in beds, as shown in the sections, figs. 15, 
23, and 24, The Ga6iro referred to in the explanation of 
some of these figures b the name given to darker and tougher 
varieties of the homblcndic gneiss, in which the deposits are 
found. It also occurs in large 
* jj ' crystals, fig. aa, groups of which 

i^JLl It sometimes take the place of the nests 

|E i I and pockets distributed through the 

, / J rocks. The veins do not lie along 

, f , I hnes of displacement of the strata, 

t \ I but are rather cracks of shrinkage 

filled with phosphate and its asso- 
cated minerals. Fig. 16 repre- 
ss i tV "S ^ i ^ ^^^^ '"'' parallel lodes, about 8 ft. 
^f iir°^*^ii apart, at Tvitrae, which can be 

*^j z traced along the surface for two 

Fig. is.-SicTioM or DouBU Or three hundred yards, and the 
LoDB. Gopiiiu>. southern one has been followed to 

sc.i.ii«i'-'f"»t- ^ jgp,h Qf 20 ft. They are from 

"'*rr.worQ«rtr"'"^ 3 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. wide, and the 
"' "1™ o?^" J«"nVHyT"^ apatite, which here is chiefly red 
* i H"raw^'"n^^ "* colour. With a little yellow, lies 

in pockets and wedge • shaped 
masses within the lodes. These masses are sometimes 4 ft, 
thick and 6 or 8 ft. long, and they are connected by strings 
of apatite and hornblende, sometimes by the latter alone, 
the miner never losing heart as long as he has a string 
of hornblende to follow. The hornblende also surrounds 
the apatite as a black margin from ^ in, to i in. thick. 
These apatite masses are separated from each other by similar 
masses and strings of dull quartz, fig. 21, so that probably 
not more than two-fifths of the contents of the veins are 
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apatite. Figs. 17 and 18 aie also illustrations of apatite veins 
as they occur amongst a number of others at Godfield, where 
the apatite is of a cream and greenish colour. Here are the 
usual conditions — the grey granular rock, the fringe of horn- 
blende, which on each side of the apatite in fig. 17 contains 
some beautiful crystals of titaniferous iron ore and large flakes 
of mica. In this illustration are also seen examples of pockets 
running alongside the vein Being simply cracks of shnnkage 
these vems are uncertain as to their continuance in length and 
depth, and also as to the character of their cootents It is 




only when a long length is exposed, as at Tvitrae, and at the 
works of the French company near Faesset, that their average 
worth can be estimated. 

In figs. 19 and 20 we have illustrations of the way in 
which the mineral occurs in pockets, and it will be seen that 
the chief thing to be considered in estimating the commercial 
value of such deposits is the proportion of apatite contained 
in the mass of rock to be removed. These deposits are uncer- 
tain in their character. Fig. so is an illustration of the 
character of a long cluster of nests about 50 ft. in length, 
which promised to give an average thickness of i ft. of apatite ; 
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c^ but the whole of 

' I tlicse nests died 
out at a depth of 
a few yards. The 
Vuggens mine, fig. 
19, has been more 
successful. Here 
again the apatite 
\ is surrounded with 

hornblende, the 
crystals of which 

I in all cases point 
in length towards 
the apatite. 

Fig. 33 is an 
illustration of a 

' series of bed-like 
deposits on Dore- 

I dalen property, 
near the Tvitrae 
Lake. These beds 
crop out on the 

I hi^ breast of a 
bill, and are trace- 

I able for a con- 
siderable distance. 

I There are six or 

' seven of them, 

, ranging from 6 in. 
to 3 ft. in thick- 
ness. Possibly, 
however, they may 
' I not be true beds, 

but collections of 
apatite occupying 

__ ^u ." portions only of 

a while lying tn the line of bedding. They are, how- 
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ever, the most massive and continuous beds I saw m Norway, 
The apatite here vanes in colour 
from cream through green and 
white and pink At a bttle dis- 1 ^ 

tance from these beds there is a i aXb!^ 

long irregular mass about 30 ft. '>, /_ 

long, Ijing m the line of the 
stratification and dying out to a 
string at each end Another in 
teresting senes of bed like de- 
posits occur near the south west 
end of the range in the hill Ho- 
gaasen, on the Midbo property, 
about half way between Tved 
estrand and Arendal Fig 34, 
from a sketch taken by me in 
August, 1883, illustrates these 
deposits, which are interesting 
from the amount of rutile — oxide 
of titanium associated with the 
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apatite, as well as for the beauti&il separate crystals of apatite. 
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The latter mineral lies in pockets, the run of which coincides 
with the bedding of the gneissic rocks. 

The following analysis by Dr. Voelcker of two samples 
each of red and of white will give an idea of the rich quality 
of these Norwegian apatites. 




FlO. •3.— HlLL-SIDB ON DORBOALBN PROPBRTY, NORWAY, WITH APATXTB BsOt 

(A A A) SIT IN Grby Hornblxmdic Gnbissic Rock. 
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From the absence of all traces of the remains of organic 
life in the apatites of Canada and Norway and in their sur- 
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roundings, we may reasonably infer that in thera we have 
original deposits of apatite from phosphatic matter disseminated 
in the water of those early seas, derived probably from gaseous 
emanations and eruptions from the interior of the earth, and 
deposited pure and simple, without having passed through the 
structure and substance of living organisms. The gathering of 
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the mineral into separate masses distinct from the rest of the 
strata, with the crystalline fringe of hornblende and titaniferous 
iron ore, indicates considerable chemical action with its result- 
ing crystalline conditions subsequent to these depositions of 
the phosphatic matter. 

The containing gneissic rock is often varied by passing into 
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large masses of pink and red felspar, especially in the imrne- 
diate vicinity of the apatite pockets. Dykes of the same 
substance, and also of granite, not unfrequently cross the strata 
and cut off the veins. Illustrations of this occur at Godfield. 

The chief element of uncertainty in the mining of these 
deposits lies in the proportions of apatite there may exist to the 
enclosing matrices, and this, of course, depends upon the size 
of the nests and bunches of apatite, and the distances at which 
they may lie apart. 

A difficulty also occurs in the dressing, from the great 
similarity there is between the red felspar and the red apatite, 
and between the white apatite and the white quartz. It 
requires some degree of handling and of familiarity to the eye 
to distinguish the difference. It is also next to impossible in 
actual mining to secure the whole of the apatite. It is tender, 
and in the process of blasting it gets broken up. Even with 
the most careful screening and picking it is impossible to avoid 
having a second quality of the very small of from 45 to 50 per 
cent., and after all some portion is lost 

It will be seen that with deposits so uncertain in their 
character it is difficult to fix the costs of mining and dressing 
the mineral. It may be assumed that miner's wages are less 
in Norway than in England, but that this is balanced by the 
rather higher price of materials. Then it may be taken that 
an area or space of apatite 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 4 in. thickness is 
equal to a ton, and also that the whole of this in mining cannot 
be saved for use. Taking apatite of the quality of S$ per cent., 
and an average thickness over a considerable area of 8 in., 
and a production of from 1,000 to 1,500 tons a year, the cost 
of mining, dressing, and shipping a ton of apatite, including 
cost of management and all other costs, if the mine is within 
four or five miles of a port, may be taken at 65^. It is essential 
to success in apatite mining in Norway that a large number of 
concessions be grouped under one management, not only in 
order to save in cost of management, but also that when one 
mine is poor another may be rich, and the supply be kept up. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PHOSPHATE OF LIME^continued. 

Fhosphatic Matter in Strata between the Lauren tian and Lower Silurian — 
The Phosphorite Deposit of North Wales — Discovery — ^Range — ^Asso* 
ciated Strata — Description of Bed — Supposed Origin of Analyses — 
Compared with other Phosphates — Particulars and Costs of Mining 
and Dressing — The Phosphatic Deposits of Estramadura, Spain — 
Position — Discovery — Composition— Description of Particular Deposits 
— ^Deposits in Canada, France) Hungary — ^Bone Bed at Top of Upper 
Silurian Strata in Sliropshire. 

DEPOSITS IN SILURIAN STRATA* 

Between the deposits of phosphate of lime described in the 
last two chapters and those now to be described there is a 
vast thickness of strata, probably not less than 70,000 to 
80,000 feet in thickness, comprising the uppermost beds of the 
Laurentian group, the whole series of the Cambrian, and three- 
fourths at least of the Cambro-Silurian or Lower Silurian groups 
of strata. 

Throughout the whole of this vast series of rocks there are 
traces of phosphatic matter, which becomes an appreciable 
quantity where organic remains abound, as in the Paradoxides 
beds of St. David's, the fossiliferous beds of the Lingula strata, 
and of the Llandeilo limestone. 

At nearly the summit of the Cambro-Silurian strata in 
North Wales, and resting on the [uppermost surface of the Bala 
limestone, we meet with a deposit of phosphate of lime, which 
is interesting scientifically, and which, although it has not yet 
been extensively worked, is, I think, from its position, quality, 
and the great extent of the deposit, destined to be. 
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Dr. Voelcker, who had been employed to make analyses of 
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some samples of the deposit for the original discoverers and 
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workers, first directed public attention to it at the meeting of 
the British Association held in Birmingham in the year 1865, 
when he entered into particulars concerning its composition 
and value. In the year 1867, having been previously em- 
ployed in the examination of the deposit at points east and 
west of the place of original discovery, I communicated a 
paper to the Geological Magazine^ in which its true strati- 
graphical position and mineralogical conditions were first 
described. 

Subsequently, in 1877, a discovery was made of a similar 
bed near the summit of the Berwyn Mountains, between Llan- 
gynog and Bala, with which I became connected, and having 
had occasion to examine the deposit at various other points 
of discovery, I embodied the whole of rviy observations in a 
communication made to the Geological Society in 1874, and 
which appeared in the journal of that society during the fol- 
lowing year,* 

I will here summarise those observations, and add such 
particulars of results and cost of working as will illustrate the 
value of the deposit, and which will, I hope, be of service to 
those who may hereafter attempt its working. 

The deposit, as shown on the sketch-map, fig. 25, follows 
the course of the Bala limestone in the north-east part of the 
county of Montgomery, North Wales. The section, fig. 26, 
along the line A B C of the map, illustrates the general struc- 
ture of the county, and shows the phosphate bed with its 
underlying limestone in the same position over the whole 
area. 

Although not essential for our purpose, it will be interesting 
to note the detailed structure of the Bala limestone as it is 
seen at the Berwyn phosphate mine, inasmuch as probably it 
forms the most complete detailed section of that series of beds 
in North Wales. 

1 < On a bed of Phosphate of Lime in North Wales.* D. C. Davies. 
Geological Magazine, vol. iv. p. 257. 

* D. C. Davies <On the Phosphatic Deposits of North Wales,* Quarter^ 
Journal Geol. Society, vol. xxxi. p. 357. 
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a Crrey shale with echinoderms and other fossils phosphatised. 

b Phosphate Bed. 

c Dark limestone impregnated with phosphatic matter. 

d Dark shales with veins of sulphate of baryta, passing upwards into a 

soapy clay. 
e Limestone with veins of sulphate of baryta« 
f Dark shales. 
£ Bluish grey limestones. 
h Limestones and shales, often pyritous and decomposing towards the top 

as brownish sandstone, containing fossils orihis and leptana of several 

species, also trilobites — ^illaenus and asaphus. 
i Blue slaty bed. 

J Limestones and shales with fossils, orthis^ lepUma^ beUerophon, &c. 
k Crvstalline limestone. 

I Tough blue shaly rock with limestone partings. 
tn Limestones with the usual fossils, plentiful. 

n Beds of bluish shale with black balls of phosphate and small trilobites. 
o Kaolin. 

p Tough calcareous shales, fossiliferons. 
q Kaolin. 

r Alternations of slaty, calcareous, and arenaceous beds. 
s Limestone, composed almost entirely of orthis spiriferoides* 
t Shaly beds slightly calcareous, with limestone bands. 
u Superficial drift. 
X Peaty deposits. 

There is a great similarity of structure in many respects 
in this group of beds all over the district under considera- 
tion. 

The phosphate bed lies at the top of the series of lime- 
stone beds, and is overlaid by the shales, a. It varies in 
thickness from 6 to i8 inches. It is black in colour from the 
graphite it contains ; rarely, where the graphite is absent, it is 
of a pale yellow colour. The bed is made up of a number of 
concretions, which range in size from that of an egg to that of 
a full-sized cocoanut, which are closely packed together, and 
run into each other. They are cemented together by a black 
shaly matrix. The concretions have often a polished appear- 
ance, which is also due to the presence of graphite. Fre- 
quently, along the course of the bed, the phosphorite is 
diarged with concretions and crystals of sulphide of iron. 
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Near the surface the pyrites become oxidised, and the deposit 
changes its black for a rusty appearance. 

The concretions contain from 60 to 69 per cent, of phos- 
phate of lime ', but the matrix also contains a portion, so that 
the average quality of x,ooo tons sent off from this mine has 
been about 46 per cent. 

Latterly, by more careful dressing and selection, the quality 
has been brought up to 55 per cent., and there need be no 
difficulty in sustaining this average. With proper appliances 
and means for drying the phosphate, the percentage may be 
increased to 58 or 60. 

The bed is underlain by a thin bed of crystalline lime- 
stone, c, which does not usually exceed 6 inches in thickness, 
although at times it does thicken out and form a solid lime- 
stone 2 feet thick. This limestone contains phosphate of lime 
to the extent of 15 to 20 per cent 

Sometimes the phosphate bed is seen to divide into two, 
and more rarely, at the Berwyn mine, fig. 27, into three beds. 
When this division takes place the dividing substance is the 
phosphatic limestone. The uppermost bed dies out as it 
enters the shales; so does the middle one. It is invariably 
the lowest bed which is continued forward, the overlying lime* 
stone dying out until the shales take their true position above 
the phosphate bed. 

In attempting to account for the existence of this bed we 
cannot be far wrong, I think, in ascribing to it an organic 
origin. It is probably an old sea bottom, on which the phos- 
phatic matter of crustacean and molluscan life was precipitated 
and stored during a long period, while certain marine plants 
may also have contributed their share of phosphatic matter. 
There may also, as in the case of the Laurentian deposits, 
have been an abundance of phosphatic matter in the water of 
this early sea, independent of the living organisms which it 
sustained. 

If we could bend down the edges of the strata of the 
section, fig. 26, to a horizontal line, and piece them with the 
middle portion, which has been broken and denuded through 
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the upheaval of the underlying porphyries, greenstones, and 
slates ; if we further follow the phosphorite bed underground 
along the section, fig 36, to where it comes up in altered 
form on the flanks of Aran Mawddy, and measure the length 
of the district described on the map by the breadth thereof, we 
should gain some conception of the extent of the shallow sea 
with its swanns of life in which the bed 
was deposited, covering as it does an 
area of about 130 square miles. Over 
this the depth of the sea must have 
been nearly unifoim, and the same 
conditions of life must have prevailed. 
Then I do not doubt that, in some 
shape or other, the bed may be found 
at the same horizon all along the course 
of the Bala limestone in North Wales. 
The bed presents the same general 
appearance at all the points where it 
has been opened upon. To the east, 
about Uanfyllin, however, it becomes 
more sandy and impure, while on its 
western outcrop, about Llan-y-Mawddy, 
the phosphatic matter is largely re> 
placed by sulphur. The figs, ag, 30, 
3i> 3^1 33 ^il' illustrate the details of 
the bed and its associated strata at 
widely different places. 

The following analyses and par- 
ticulars will show the character and 
commercial value of the deposit. 
Analysis of nodules : — 




Phi. 18.— Sectioh showii 
Phoimioiiiib Bim I 

IHl BlRWYH HlHI. 



Moisture and oreanic matter 
Intolnble matter . . • • 
Tiibuic phoipbate of lime . 
Oxide of iron and alnmiDa . , 
Otlier Gonitilnatti not deteimined 



64-165 
e-890 
»'4S 
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Another analysis of nodules gave 69*34 phosphate of lime, 
without any pyrites or carbonic add, and only slight traces of 
sulphuric acid. Five analyses from the bulk of consignments 
from the Berwyn mine previous to 1S76 gave an average of 
46*85 of phosphate of lime. 




Dr. Voelcker's original analysis of two samples from Cwm- 
gvynen, the place where the bed was first recognised, were — 



There was no carbonate of lime, some fluoride of calcium, 
alumina, and oxide of iron. 
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The darker- coloured contaiDed more graphite and were 
richei in phosphate of lime than the light-coloured speci- 
mens. 

The deposit at Pen-y-gamedd, when properly dressed, 
averaged 46 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 




FlO. 3».— S«CT10B OF Si 



Park, Llanhuin. 



Via. ji^StcTioH or SmAt 
Llah-t-Uawsdt. 



Two samples from near Llan-y-Mawddy, where the phos- 
phate is replaced by sulphur, gave the fallowing results : — 



Phosphate of lime 
Sulphur . 
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Partly through want of knowledge, and partly through care- 
lessness, some of the early consignments of phosphate from 
Cwmgwnen and Pen-y-gamedd, and later from Berwyn, were 
not properly dressed and selected. The result was a per- 
centage as low as 30, and the Welsh phosphates came into dis- 
repute. 

The following recent analyses from consignments in bulk, 
and which were made by the analysts of the consignees, will 
show what these Cambro-Silurian phosphates can really be 
made to do, while, as I have said, with proper appliances for 
dressing and means to dry the mineral, it may be sent off 4 or 
5 per cent, higher in quality. 

I. Analysis of sample of 5 tons, by D« H. Richards, 
F.C.S.| borough analyst of Oswestry : — 

Insolable in hydrochloric acid • • • 31*020 

Water 280 

Lime 32*256 

* Phosphoric add • « • . • 23*572 

Oxide of iron, &c 3*686 

Carbonic acid 2*220 

Not determined (alkalies, &c.) • • • 6*966 

100*000 

* Eqnaltotribasic phosphate of lime • 51*46 

9. Analysis and samples of 8 tons, by Dr. Voelcker :— 

Water and loss on heating • • • • 5*49 

* Phosphoric acid 23*25 

Lime 3270 

Oxide of iron, alumina, magnesia, carbonic 

acid, &c 15*04 

Insoluble silicious matter • • • • 23*52 

100*00 

* Equal to phosphate of lime • • 50*76 



J 
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3. Analysis of sample of 8 tons, by Nesbitt & Co. :— 

Moisture ••.•••• 0*35 

Water of combination . • • . • 2*65 

SUicious matter 2875 

Oxide of iron and alumina • « « • 4*60 

Lime « 32*62 

* Phosphoric acid • « • . » 23*79 

t Carbonic acid •••••• 2*80 

Sulphuric acid • 0*96 

Undetermined •••••• 3-48 



^m 



XOO'OO 

* Tqual to phosphate of lime • • Si'95 
t M f» carbonate of lime . • 6-36 

Two subsequent analyses, one of 8 tons, by £. Davies, 
F.S.C., of Liverpool, gave 54*97 ; and one by the analysis 
of Messrs. Newton Keats & Co., of St. Helen's, gave 

55-80. 

The value of phosphates of lime for agricultural manures 

depends largely upon the absence of oxide of iron and alumina. 

If these substances are present in quantity the phosphate, 

after it has been made soluble, becomes fixed again, or goes 

back to an insoluble state. Further, if there is too much 

carbonate of lime, the quantity of sulphuric acid required is 

very great, owing to the acid attacking the carbonate instead 

of the phosphate of lime. I have therefore been at some 

pains, in order to arrive at the true value of this North Wales 

deposit, to compare it in this respect with others of similar 

strength from various parts of the world. The annexed table 

is the result; and it will be seen that the phosphate from 

North Wales is really superior in these particulars to the others 

with which it is compared. 

In mining the deposit a level is first driven along the bed 

from the hillside. An opening is next made up to the surface ; 

then the bed is taken down by overhand stoping. It is found 

necessary to take from three to five feet of the limestone bed 

below the deposit away first. This is done by blasting; and 
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if Strong explosives are used, and care is taken to compel the 
miners to bore deep holes far apart, and to put strong charges 
of the explosive used, this operation may in future be done 
more cheaply than in the past. The phosphate bed is left 
standing for several fathoms in length, and when a sufficient 
area of its under surface has been laid bare, a few shots put in 
between the bed and the overlying shales brings down the 
whole mass, the parting between the bed and the shales 
being very distinct and clean. The whole of the bed obtained 
is taken out of the mine to be dressed, while the limestone is 
used to fill up the space mined below, passes being left at 
frequent intervals for the purpose of throwing the phosphate 
down into the level below. 

The average amount of ground stoped by two men per 
week at the Berwyn mine was, in 1876, 47 square feet forward, 
or a little over 1} fathom. With the use of stronger ex- 
plosives, as I have saidi the amount should be brought up to 
2 fathoms. 

The average cost for fuze, powder, and candles per pair of 
men per week was 4^. 8^. 

Ilie average nett wages made by men at 36^. per fathom, 
the men finding their own stores, was 33X. per week. 

The average production of the bed over a space of 
360 fathoms was 2 tons to cwt. of phosphate per fathom, of 
an average strength of 46 per cent. 

The average yield of 53 per cent, quality from the bed 
was, as nearly as I can ascertain, 2 tons per fathom, the 
remainder, although containing a good deal of phosphatic 
matter, being rejected. 

The cost of driving the level was from 4/. 10s. to 5/. per 
fathom. 

The cost per ton of dressing 586 tons of ore up to an 
average percentage of 46 was y. per ton« 
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The Amounts of Oxide of Iron, Carbonate of LimEi and 
Alumina in various Samples of Phosphates yielding 

UNDER 57 PER cent. OF PHOSPHATE OF LiME. 



Boulogne coprolites, 
ordmaiy quality 

Ditto, superior • 

Cambridge, ditto • 
Bedford, ditto . • 

Spanish Phosphate 

German, ditto . • 
Carolina, ditto • 
Webh, ditto . • 



Oxide 

of 
Iron. 



6*24 



4 

.e 

B 

a 



5-39 



14-38 

1870 
5-29 7-24 



i4'o 



CI « 



8-95 



7-84 



5-6 
3-99 

I'OI 



10-32 

3*20 

I '06 



6-6i 
9-0 



Insolu- 
ble Sul- 
)hate of 
Iron, in- 

lOCUOOS. 



• • 



7*0 



Soluble 
Sulphur 

and 
Fluo- 
rine. 



324 






o S 

IS rt 



26' 1 6 
17*62 

7-77 
20-81 

37-21 
17-80 

noC(i;ivcn 
24-81 






45-19 

54*79 

56-«7 
51-24 

5619 

5680 

52-7; 
50-08 



Average amount^ of oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, 

and alumina in seven of the above samples . . 16*61 

Ditto, in the Welsh sample 11*07 

Only abont i per cent, each of oxide of iron and alumina. 

There are, without exaggeration, millions of tons of this 
de|>osit in Montgomeryshire, which, when the prejudices exist- 
ing against its colour and those created by carelessness or 
ignorance in the early days of its mining, are overcome, may 
be brought into the market at a fair profit to those who may 
undertake its exploitation. 



TJIJS PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF ESTRAMADURA, 

SPAIN? 

These important deposits extend from Logrosan by Mon- 
tanches to Caceres, following the line of railway which now 
extends from Estramadura to Portugal. Attention was first 
drawn to them in the thirteenth centuiy by Bowles, an English* 
man, in a description he then gave of the natural riches of the 
country, and in which he gave the name of phosphorite to the 

1 Quarterly youmal, Geological Society^ vol. i. p. 52. Ann* des Mina^ 
t. v„ 1834, p. 175. 
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mineral, from its property of giving light in the dark when 
thrown upon burning wood. The deposits were referred to by 
Le Play, in 1834, but they were first fiilly examined and 
described in 1845 by Dr. Daubeny and Captain Widdrington, 
who went into the inquiry as to whether the mineral would pay 
for working and for transport to England. 

The deposits consist of a series of beds intercalated be- 
tween schisty and slaty strata of probably Silurian age. The 
direction is N. 45° E., and they dip down almost vertically 70® 
S.E. There is a granitic bed not far below their horizon in 
the strata. At Logrosan these beds are about 40 yards across, 
and the single beds are sometimes worked in open trenches to 
depths of from 25 to 50 yards. 

The beds have been regularly worked since the year 1865, 
and the phosphates imported into Great Britain have been 
estimated to reach on an average as much as 200,000 tons a 
year. 

The deposit contains a maximum quantity of 85 per cent, 
of phosphate of lime near Logrosan and Montanches, and a 
minimum of 50 per cent, near Caceres. The beds are traceable 
for long distances on the surface. They differ from each other, 
and each one differs in composition and structure in different 
parts of its course. In all of them there is the presence of 
carbonate of lime, which in a certain measure forms a guide 
for the discovery of the phosphorite itself. There is iron in a 
quite large enough proportion, as well as of silicic acid. These 
phosphorites vary from a white to a light ochrey colour. The 
following is an analysis by Dr. Daubeny of phosphorite from 
Logrosan. 

Phosphate of lime • ... 81*15 

Fluoride of calcium • . • . 14*00 

Peroxide of iron 3*14 

Silica 1-70 



99.99 



The following particular description of the deposits at 
various points will give a further idea of their character. 
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I. Jingal. — Bed recognised near a rail! in the village of 
Jingal, as it is entered from Truxello. Its thickness is about 
4 ft. 6 in. It is followed for a length of about 420 yards, and 
is seen at a still greater distance. 

a. Del Casillon. — ^This bed passes under the church of 
Logrosan, and presents at the gate of the village a mass of 
phosphate 25 feet in thickness, and very pure. For a long 
distance the average thickness of the bed is about 6 feet. 

3. Nostra Sawra del Consuelo, — A bed cropping out on the 
side of the hill of that name. It is split up into thin beds 
which probably join in depth. 

4. Costanaza, — This bed has been followed for a distance 
of more than 2 miles. It passes downwards like the others in 
the Sierra Boyales, and reaches the base of the Sierra de 
Custova, which rises above the village of Logrosan. 

5. Terras Colorado, — A bed 2 yards thick, and proved for 
a length of 105 yards, and parallel to the next bed. 

6. Cumhre Bojera, — Which is an important bed. 

There are no organic remains in these deposits. It has, 
however, been argued that the presence of carbonate of lime 
indicates an organic origin, and that traces of organic life may 
have been destroyed by the heat evolved in the irruption of 
supposed igneous rocks close by. To this it is sufficient to 
answer that there must have been both carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime present in those early seas before organic life 
could exist, and that these substances represent the cause as 
well as the effect of organic life. 

Similar deposits to those described extend into Portugal. 
They lie, like those of Spanish Estramadura, in schists above 
granitic rocks, and their quality ranges from 65 to 70 per cent. 

While phosphate of lime is not known to occur in workable 
quantities elsewhere in strata of Silurian age, in France 
nodules of phosphate are found in the calymene beds of the 
slates of Angers. 

In Hungary similar nodules are found in strata of the 
same age, and in Canada such nodules are found associated 
with the Lingulae of the Lingula flags at the base of the Siluriaa 
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rocks. Spherical concretions of a brown or black colour, con- 
taining a good deal of phosphoric acid, are found in Galicia ; 
also in the government of St. Petersburg, and in that of 
Novgorod, in rocks of similar age. 

At the top of the Silurian strata in Shropshire, and just 
below the lowest beds of the Devonian, is a highly phosphatic 
bed, and one that is very interesting scientifically, because it 
contains the oldest known remains of vertebrate life. The 
bones it contains are associated with crustacean remains, but 
hitherto the bed has not been commercially workable.^ 

A similar bed is also found at the top of the Devonian 
strata at their junction with those of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone. Another bed occurs at the top of the Trias strata, be- 
tween them and the beds of the Lias. In this bed there are, 
in addition to fish and crustacean remains, the bones and exuvia 
of the huge reptiles which had at this stage appeared in the 
order and succession of life. 

There are two bone beds still higher — one at the junction 
of the Lias strata with those of the overlying Oolite, and one 
at the summit of the ' Wealden,' and at the base of the Lower 
Greensand. None of these various bone beds have as yet been 
found of sufficient thickness to pay for working ; but I men- 
tion them here as interesting from their position at the junc- 
tion of several consecutive groups of strata, and also as forming 
a source firom whence may have been derived, by disintegration 
and denudation, some of the rolled and rounded nodules, 
usually known as coprolites, which we shall have to notice as 
occurring in some of the overlying groups of strata. 

1 See papers by the author in L^isurg Hour, October, 1877, p. GS5, on 
* Fertilizers and Food Froducen.' 
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The Greensand and Gault — ^Position of Bedfordshire and Cambridge Phos- 
phate Beds — Localities — Description of Beds with Fossil Contents — 
Analyses — Composition of the Phosphate Bed — Derivation of the 
Phosphate Matter— The Phosphatic Nodules of Sufifolk— Conditions of 
taking Phosphate Lands — ^Phosphate Digging — Statistics of Produc- 
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Analyses — Phosphatic Deposits of the Cretaceous Strata of Russia-* 
History of the Discovery of Mineralogical Features — ^Analyses. 

THE PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF THE WEALDEN AND 

CRETACEOUS STRATA.^ 

Between the summit of the Oolitic strata and the base of the 
massive beds of the chalk there is interposed a series of beds 
of sand and clay which are known as Greensand. These 
beds are subdivided into Lower Greensand, Gault, and Upper 
Greensand. In the counties of Bedford and Cambridge each 
of these subdivisions contains a bed of phosphatic nodules, the 
precise position of which is shown in the section, fig. 34. The 
lowest and perhaps most important of these beds has been 
extensively worked in the neighbourhood of Sandy, and to the 

» P. B. Brodie, F.G.S., On a Deposit of Phosphatic Nodules on the 
Lower Greensand of Sandy ^ Bedfordshire, J. J. Harris Teall, The Potton 
and Wicken Phosphate Deposits, Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co., 1875. 
*Rock of the Cambridge Greensand,* Harry Seeley, F.S.A., Geological 
Magazine y 1866, p. 302. * On the Phosphatic Nodules of Cambridgeshire,' 
by the Rev. O. Fisher, F.G.S., Quarterly Joumdlf Geological Society, 
vol. zxix. p. 52. 
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north-east at Wicken and Potton, Bedfordshire. From the 
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Recent Post-Gladal Sands, GraTels, and Clays. 

Supposed Place of Carolina Phosphates. 

Upper Boulder Clay. 

Middle Sands and Gravels. 

Boulder Clay. 

Age of German Phosphates, River Lahn. 

Norwich Crags-Red Crag..| pj.^^^ 

Coraline Crags, xoo ft. J 



} 



Glacial 150 ft. 



Bovey Tracey Beds, 300 ft.^ 



Leaf Beds of MaU. 



Miocene. 



Hampstead, Bembridge, Osborne, and Headon) Upper 
Beds, about 550 ft. thick (Clays and Sands). J Eocene. 



Bagshot, Bracklesham, and Barton Beds (Sand, | Middle 
Clay, and Gravel), about z,3oo ft. thick. | £ocene. 



\ 



Place of Suffolk Coprolites. 

London Clay, 450 ft. \ Lower Eocene. 

Place of Thanet Sands and Plastic Clay, j 

White Chalk with Flinto, z,ooo ft. 



White Chalk without Flints, 600 ft. 

Chalk Marl, xoo ft. 

Ely Phosphate Bed. 

Gault, 200 ft. 

Folkstone and Boulogne Phosphate Beds. 

Lower Ghreensand, about x,6oo ft 
where fully developed. 

Place of Sand V Phosphorite. 
Place of Wealden. 
Oolite. 

Fio. 34.— Gbnsral Sbction of Strata frou thb Summit op trb Oolitb upwards, 
SHOWING thb Stratified Positions of thb various Phosphatic Dbposits in 

THB CrBTACBOL'S AND TbRTIARY BBDS. 



section fig. 35 it will be seen that the bed lies at the summit 
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of sands about 50 feet 'hick, and that it is covered with similai 
sands and ferruginous sandstone. The bed varies in thickness 
from 6 inches at Fotton to a feet at Sandy Heath. The bed 
is composed of phosphatic nodules and of pebbles in about 
equal proportions, and these are cemented together by ferru- 
ginous sand into a hard conglomerate. The nodutes do not 
occur uniformly over a large area, but appear to run in patches, 
being occasionally absent. They vary in size from a pea to a 
hen's egg. They are of all shapes, rounded and elongated, are 
frequently pitted with minute holes on the outside, where tbcy 
are of a light brown colour, but the interior is of a dark brown 

'~~'T~T~ ^^"^rn S»Bdji]jffclljiiiaBr»ted,}ft.rtripeJboriiooUIlr. 

-1 Coana hinfiDoiu Sud with hard flicg; Badi. 



HoiuoBtilttHped SuubtMBirith bbaII Pebble*. 
nioqihats Nodole Bed, i ft. 

SuidaLoBflt about yi ft. thick. 
Fio. 35.— SicnoH or FsasFBln Bid oh SAiniT Huth, BniroBDSBiu. 

or black, and they often, but not always, enclose organic re- 
mains, casts, and fragments of fossils, chiefly those of ammo- 
nites. The enclosed and associated fossils are much water- 
worn. Of these fossils some — about half— are derived from 
other strata, about ten species of moUusca from the Portland 
beds, a large number of bones, teeth, and scales of the rep- 
tiles — iguanodon and megalosaurus — from the Wealden and 
Furbeck beds, with seven species of mollusca and numerous 
teeth and spines of fish from the Kimmeridge day. The 
extraneous shells are often so rolled and broken as to defy 
recognition. Then about eighteen species of mollusca have 
been identified as belonging to the bed itself, inasmuch as tbey 
are not rolled or broken. Vegetable remains, including those 
of Clatharia LyelH, are also found associated with the phosphatic 



I 
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nodules. The following analysis of the samples referred to by 
Mr. Brodie will show the composition of the nodules. 

Average Samples Wasbed Copro- 
of Siftingtf from lite from another 
layers at x and a ft. spot. 

Water of combination . • • -5*17 5*6; 

Phosphoric acid* 22*39 ^S'^^ 

Lime 3273 26*69 

Magnesia, alumina, and fluorine • • 6*64 4-51 

Carbonic acidf 3*06 2*18 

Oxide of iron 8*08 20'6i 

Silicious matter 21*93 25*22 

100*00 lOO'OO 

*Eqaal to tribasic phosphate of lime . 48*51 32*76 

fEqual to carbonate of lime . • . 6*95 4*95 

In the course of working these deposits care has been 
taken to bring the percentage of phosphate of lime as near as 
possible to the highest of these figures, the lowest being com- 
mercially valueless. 

To the north of Cambridge, and near Ely, a similar bed, 
from six inches to a foot thick, occurs in what would seem to 
be a ]ittle higher place in the series of strata, resting as it does 
immediately upon the Gault. Thus nodules of this bed are 
richer in phosphatic matter than are those just described, a 
very full analysis by Dr. Voelcker giving the following re- 
sults : — 

Moisture and organic matter . • .4*68 

Lime 43'2i 

Magnesia 1*12 

Oxide of iron 2*46 

Alumina 1*36 

Phosphoric acid 25*29 

Carbonic acid 6*66 

Sulphuric acid 0*76 

Chloride of sodium 0*09 

Potash 0-32 

Soda o* 50 

Insoluble silicious matter • • . .8*64 
Fluorine and loss 4*96 

100-05 
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The greater part of the nodules seem to have been derived 
from other and older strata. Many of them show the structure 
and markings of the interior of shells of various kinds. All 
the derived fossils have plicatulae attached to them, and even 
where they are broken plicatulae are attached to the broken 
surfaces. They vary in size up to a diameter of four inches. 
Often they are irregular concretions, but frequently occur as 
tubes or halves of tubes. Although of a greenish cast outside, 
when broken they show a dark brown colour, and sometimes 
contain scales of fishes and small shells 

There are also fragments of bones of birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, all charged with phosphatic matter. As I have before 
hinted, some of these nodules may have been derived from the 
abrasion of older phosphatic beds, whether massive or nodular. 
There cannot, however, be any doubt that the water of this 
chalk sea was highly charged with phosphatic matter derived 
first from original sources, as the deposits of Norway and 
Canada, then passing into seaweed, bones, shells — ^homy and 
calcareous, and preponderating perhaps in the softer substance 
of the organisms themselves, and for a long time permeating 
all substances receptive of it, and gathering itself into various 
shapes around organic centres. 

Higher up in the series, see section fig. 34, at the summit 
of the chalk and just above the London clay, we find the bed 
of phosphatic nodules worked in Suffolk. The nodules of tliis 
bed seem to have been derived in part from the London clay, 
and are due also in part to the operation of the causes already 
referred to. These nodules are not so valuable in commerce 
as those fi'om Cambridge, containing as they do less phosphate 
of lime, more iron, and being of greater hardness. It was, 
however, the recognition of the phosphatic nature of these 
nodules by Professor Henslow, who regarded them as the 
exuviae of extinct animals, that led to the discovering and 
working of the deposits already described. 

In working these deposits in the three counties of Bedford, 
Cambridge, and Suffolk, the contractor pays the owner of 
the soil from 100/. to 140/. per acre. The average yield is 
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about 300 tons per acre, and the value — until recently — of the 
nodules about 50X. per ton. When it is considered that the 
digger has to turn over from 3 to 15, sometimes 20 feet of 
overlying soil and sand, and to restore the land to its original 
condition, that he has also to wash, sort, and convey the 
nodules to a railway, it will be plain that the price paid to the 
landowner is too much, and that in the face of phosphates 
more cheaply won abroad, English phosphate-digging can 
hardly be profitably carried on. The fact, as shown by tables 
given further on, is that this branch of English industry has 
declined during the last seven years, and must finally die out 
if the present low prices prevail and such exorbitant royalty 
dues are charged. This will be especially true when the out- 
crop of these beds is exhausted and the nodules, if won at 
all, will have to be followed in depth by mining. Tlie outcrop 
of the Greensand and Gault strata may be followed south- 
ward to Folkestone, and they contain more or less nodular 
phosphatic matter all along their course. On the other side 
of the Channel, around Boulogne, they have yielded a con- 
siderable quantity of low-percentaged phosphate of lime to 
commerce. 

The production of the three counties of Cambridge, Bed- 
ford, and Suflfolk, for the seven years named, is estimated as 
follows in the Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom^ edited 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 



187s 
1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1889 
1890 






Tons. 
250,000 
258,000 

69,000 

34*000 
30,000 
31,500 

AND IN 
20,000 
18,000 



Valne. 

jf627,ooo 
625,000 

200,000 

150,000 
73»7S0 
70,950 
86,628 

38»aSO 
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PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF THE ARDENNES AND THB 
MEUSE, FRANCE AND BELGIUM^ 

Phosphates have been worked regularly in the Ardennes 
since their discovery in 1852 to 1855 ^7 Messrs. de Molon, 
Thumeisen, Rosseau, and Dessailly. 

The discovery soon passed from the limits of the Ardennes 
into the department of the Meuse, where 1,000 tons were raised 
in 1862, 11,000 tons in 1867, and at the present time the 
production is estimated at over 40,000 tons a year. 

The strata of the region are divided in ascending order into 
the Greensand, the Gault, and the Tufaceous chalk or Gaize. 
A comparison of this description with the section fig. 34, 
show that these deposits correspond to those in the same strata 
in England. In the Ardennes the Greensand beds repose 
sometimes upon the Kimmeridge clay, and sometimes upon 
beds of older Jurassic age than this. In the arrondissement of 
Vouziers they rest upon the Kimmeridge clay, and they are 
developed in great strength in the communes of Grand Pr^ 
Marcy, Cheviers, Sommerance, Fleville, Cemay, Chatel, Apre- 
mont, and Exermont. The formation extends in isolated 
patches to the north-east of these localities in the communes 
of Livry de Fosse, Remonville, Andevarmen, and Barricourt, 
where it is found resting upon the Astarte bed, a bed lower 
down in the series than the Kimmeridge clay. It is also 
found, but of less thickness, in the valley that descends to 
Quatre Champs and Vouziers, and in the communes of Temon 
and Voncy it rests immediately upon the Astarte bed. It 
advances in very fine beds upon the coral rag of Saulces, 
Faissault, Puisseux, and Norron. To the west of this last com- 
mune it is reduced to nothing. It rests upon the Oxford clay 
and upon the inferior or lower Jurassic beds in the communes 
of Neuf, Maison, Aubigny, Logny, Bogny, and to the north 
upon the plateaux of Rumigny and the neighbouring com- 
munes. It will thus be seen that the Greensand beds rest in 

^ Ed. Nivot, Notice sur les Gisements et VExplorcttion des PhospfuU 
de Chaux Fossiles dans U Dipartement de la Meuse, Bull. Ac. Royal» 
Belgium, second series, t. xzx. — zl., 25 — 40. 
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depressions of the Jurassic strata in which the latter have been 
more or less worn away. 

In the Meuse the Greensand beds extend parallel to the 
two banks of the Oise, a tributary of the river Aisne, from 
Montblainville on the northern limit of the department to 
Clermont in Argonne. In all this region they repose upon the 
Portland limestone that forms the solid rock of the valley. 

The total thickness of the Greensand in the Ardennes and 
the Meuse is from 90 to 140 feet. The superficial area 
covered by these beds is estimated at 36,800 hectares. 

In the School of Mines at Paris there are samples from all 
the points worked within this area. The phosphate beds 
occupy two distinct levels, one in the Greensands and one in 
the overlying Gault The first of these beds, or group of beds, 
is encased in ochrey and greenish sands which range from 9 to 
16 yards in thickness. This whole deposit is formed of fine- 
grained sands and clays, which are mixed more or less with a 
great quantity of silicate of iron. The general composition is 
silica 52*00, protoxide of iron 28*00, with 7*00 to 8'oo of 
alumina, and the same proportion of magnesia. 

There are two groups of phosphatic nodules contained in 
these beds. The first group is composed of white and grey 
nodules of the shape of nipples. They range in size from that 
of a walnut to that of a fist. They are very compact and of a 
metallic lustre. The interior is formed of an agglomeration of 
little grains of green chlorite in a phosphatic cement, a certain 
number also appearing in the encasing rock. The other group 
consists of black or dark green nodules often cemented together 
and penetrated around the outside with grains of the enclosing 
rock, and with crystals of iron pyrites or of gypsum. They 
are also mixed with iron pyrites and are impressed with casts 
of shells and of serpulas, with traces also of coraline forms. 
The structure of the nodules of this group is more compact 
than that of the first. They are richer also in phosphatic 
matter, containing 55 to 60 per cent, while those of the first 
group only contain 40 to 45. In this respect, therefore, it 
will be seen that they resemble the two groups of the phos- 
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phatic nodules of similar beds in Russia, as described on 
page 158, except that these two classes of nodules occur in the 
same bed. The thickness of the bed is usually from 6 to 8 
inches, sometimes not more than from 2 to 4 inches. It differs 
a little in its exact place in the Greensand, being sometimes 
quite at the base and sometimes a little higher up in the series. 
The extraction is by open workings of a usual depth of 6 to 7 
feet. At Jardinet, west of Varennes, the workings extend to a 
depth of 15 to 20 feet. The nodules receive from the workmen 
the not over polite name of ' dung of the devil and his rogues.' 

The Gault lies upon the Greensand, and is about 50 feet in 
thickness. It is composed of green and greyish green clays, 
sometimes brown, dark brown, and nearly black. These clays 
are plastic, and are used for the manufacture of tiles and 
pottery. They are sandy at their base, and pass gradually 
upwards into clay ; balls of iron pyrites are scattered throughout 
them. Phosphatic nodules are also disseminated through the 
mass. These consist of corals and sponges, and the phosphatic 
shells common in the lower bed. A great number of these 
shells are ammonites and hamites, with some gasteropoda and 
lamellibranchiate shells. There are also teeth of fish, and 
fossil wood. These nodules are as rich in phosphoric acid 
as are the dark-coloured nodules of the bed in the Greensand. 

Above the Gault is the deposit locally known as La Gaize. 
This occupies the place of our Upper Greensand. It is here 
a lenticular deposit intercalated between the Gault and the 
chalk marls. It forms a chain of escarpments about 900 feet 
high, which follows the left bank of the Oise. It is a tender 
and porous rock of a whitish yellow colour, passing in its lower 
part to a grey rock much more clayey than the upper part. 

The phosphatic nodules lie about 1 5 yards above the clay of 
the Gault. They are known as 'nodules de Gaize ' or *coquins 
de Gaize.' They range from a dark grey to black in colour, 
and have a polished surface. Their interior is formed of greyish 
matter, in appearance like the surrounding rock. The nodules 
are similar to those of the Gault just described, and the fossils 
are nearly identical. 
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The nodules of the Ardennes and the Meuse yield a 
maximum of 25 per cent of phosphoric acid, equal to 55° of 
phosphate of lime. In general composition they are similar 
to those from our Bedford and Cambridge deposits. Probably 
they contain more iron and alumina, and from their inland 
position can hardly be exported successfully. 

PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF BELLEGARDE, LA PORTE 

DU RHONE, 

These deposits of the south of France are of similar character 
to those just described. They were referred to by Brogniart 
in 1822, and by various writers up to Risler in 1872. They 
occur in the environs of Bellegarde, Lanorans and Mussel 
being the principal localities where works have been carried 
on. The deposit worked answers stratigraphically to the base 
of the Gault and the phosphatic matters contained in fossils and 
their fragments, some of which have a rolled appearance. 
There are few if any nodules of a coprolite appearance. The 
proportion of phosphatic fossils to the entire mass is about 
one-fifth, and experiments show the following results with 
regard to the fossils named. 

Phosphate Carbonate 

of Lime. of Lime. 

Ammonite . • • • •46*20 22-80 

Inocerame 38-25 33-55 

Gryphea 52*00 24-25 

Nautili 65-30J 29-60 

Dr. Voelcker gives the following analysis of a sample of 
Bellegarde phosphate, and he states that the sample was lighter 
in colour than the Cambridge nodules and was softer, and so 
more easily ground to powder. 

Moisture and water of combination • . 2-79 

* Phosphoric acid 25*10 

Lime 40*11 

Oxide of iron and alumina ) ^ ia-78 

Fluorine ... / • • • ^ j 
Insoluble silicious matter . • • .17-62 

ico-oo 

• Equal to 54*79 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 
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Deposits of similar age to those last described are also 
worked between Montpellier and Avignon. The order of the 
strata, in descending order, is : — 

1. Diluvium. 

2. Marls and sands, with occasional nodules of phosphate reaching 

to a thickness of 80 yards. 

3. Sandy clay, Grault proper, from 7 to 8 yards thick, with green grains 

of glauconite. This is sub-divided into— 

(a) Bank superior^ yellowish gray clay, about 3 ft. 9 in. 

thick. 

(b) Middle^ bluish green day, about 2 ft. thick, divided from 

the next below by 6 ft.' 6 in. of green sandy marl. 

(c) Inferior^ composed almost entirely of friable shells among 

a green clayey sand. Base of Gault. 

4. Aphen, superior, 6 yards | Q^eensand. 

5. „ inferior, lo „ j 

6. Phosphatic nodules. 

In this bed the phosphatic matter is concentrated in the 
debris of fossils. The bed is largely made up of fossils, mostly 
in a rolled form ; but many shells are found in a perfect state 
of preservation, and they assimilate in their general character to 
those of the Gault. There are few, if any, of the rolled, shape- 
less nodules, designated in England as coprolites. It is 
interesting to notice the proportion of phosphate and carbonate 
of lime contained in each of the principal shells. 

The general colour is lighter than that of the Bedford and 
Cambridge deposits, and the quality is higher than that of 
those deposits, and also those of the Ardennes. Dr. Voelcker 
gives the two following analyses : — 



Moisture and water of combination 

* Phosphoric acid 

Lime 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

Fluorine . 

t Carbonic acid 

Insoluble silicious matter 



No. X. No. a. 

279 295 

25-10 2776 

40*11 41-88 

I 1438 10-56 

7* 10 

17-62 9-75 



100-00 100*00 

* Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 5479 60*60 

t Equal to carbonate of lime • • — 16*14 
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PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF THE CRETACEOUS STRATA 

OF RUSSIA. 

In the Journal tf Agriculture Pratique of the year 1872 
M. Yermelow drew attention to the rich deposits of phosphate 
of lime existing in the cretaceous rocks of Russia. 

The deposits extend between the rivers Desna and Don, and 
they traverse the governments of Smolensk, Orel, Koursk, and 
Voronife, presenting a level line of length of about 100 miles. 
Along this line a vast quantity of phosphate of lime is estimated 
as available for working. 

The discovery of these Russian deposits of the mineral, as 
far as their application to agriculture is concerned, dates from 
the year 1858. In the earlier part of the present century 
geologists, among whom was the late Sir Roderick Murchison, 
had noticed in the neighbourhood of the towns of Koursk and 
Voronife blackish stones, which they took to be ironstones. 
These stones, known by the popular name of samorod — black- 
stone or homstone — had been worked from time immemorial, 
for the construction and repairs of streets and roads. 

In the year 1850 M. Kiprianow, a Russian engineer, who 
had used the stones for this purpose, gave an account of his 
observations in the Gazette de Koursk^ in which he spoke of the 
mineral as iron. He at the same time sent to various learned 
men samples taken from the deposits. 

In 1858, as the result of the analyses and researches of 
M. Khodnew, Professor of Chemistry at St. Petersburg, it was 
ascertained that the samorod was largely composed of phos- 
phate of lime, and in different places of varying proportions of 
carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, and alumina, all of which 
were mixed with the clay and sand that constituted the rock. 

In 1 86 1 M. y. Solsky, in the J?Af^ ^.^r^^, contributed 
a series of articles on the agricultural value of the deposits, 
while MM. Claus and Guilemin had, by their researches and 
analyses, arrived at similar conclusions. 

In 1866 Professor Engelhardt, of St. Petersburg, accom- 
panied by M. Yermelow, received the official mission of ex- 
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ploring the deposits, and from their reports we gather that the f 

deposits lie under the white chalk, and are continued down I 

into the greensands and sandstone below, the general descend* 
ing order being : — 

1. Soil. 

2. Diluvial beds. 

3. Clayey marl of a varying thickness. 

4. White chalk. 

5. Sandy marl, with phosphatic nodules scattered throughout 
the mass. 

m 

6. Greensands, in which are one or more beds of phosphate 
of lime from 6 to 1 2 inches thick, in the form of nodules and 
concretions, which are often cemented together. 

The number of beds ranges from one to seven ; but of the 
higher number there is seldom more than two of importance, 
the rest being simply strings. The phosphatic nodules of the 
beds are intermixed with grey, brown, and yellow sands. The 
depth of the beds from the surface is very variable. Along its 
outcrop the nodules are mixed with the surface soil, while at 
a distance of a few hundred yards along its dip they are a 
good depth ; but as the strata rise again to the surface, forming 
a shallow trough or series of basins, the maximum depth is not 
very great. 

The general direction of the beds is from north-west to 
south-east, from Koursk to the little town of Koomy. In the 
north-west portion of this belt the chalk beds are much de- 
veloped, so that it is difficult to reach the deposits in depth. 
To the south-east the beds of the greensand prevail, and the 
deposits are more accessible. The encasing rock, whether of 
chalk or sand, both above and below the deposits, contain 
phosphatic matter, those below containing the largest propor- 
tion, and are most compact in their character. 

The character of the nodules is variable, each deposit or 
locality having its special features ; but these may be broadly 
divided into two very distinct groups. 

The first presents the form of nodules, round or kidney- 
shaped, of variable size, black, brown, grey, and green in 
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colour. To this series belong the separate nodules, which are 
usually less rich. The second is an agglomeration of very 
large nodules cemented together into a sort of flag, which used 
to be quarried for road purposes. These nodules are richest 
when most dense, and of a deep black colour, the sandy, friable 
varieties being comparatively poor. The density, texture, and 
colour vary in different portions of the same beds. The 
cement enclosing the nodules is also phosphatic — numbers 
of fossils and fragments of fossils, bones, shells, corals, sponges, 
and wood. These are taken as belonging to the age of green- 
sand, and they are richest in phosphoric acid — 30 to 35 
per cent. 

In the governments of Tambow and Spaask the principal 
phosphate bed is covered by a bed of greensand, with grains of 
glauconite and nests of mica. We have seen how closely 
associated that last mineral is with the apatite of the older 
rocks of Canada and Norway. The following list will show 
the variations of the proportions of phosphatic matter in 
different parts of the area described : — 

Pho^aphoric ^,^^ Phosphate 

Zorino 14-47 31-59 

Korennaya I7'90 38*78 

Yablonetz . • . • • 22*07 47*8 1 

Kotawetz 27-24 59*01 

Koursk ..•••. 14*25 30*08 

Nendowistche i6*ii 35' ' 7 

Orlinoye Guesdo . . . .18*48 4^*35 

The following analysis by Dr. Voelcker shows the general 
composition of the merchantable qualities of these phos- 
phates : — 

Moisture and water of combination . • • •3*55 

Phosphoric acid . 22*42 

Lime 33*84 

Oxide of iron, almnina, fluorine, carbonic acid, 8cc. . 9*94 
Insoluble sUidous matter 30*25 

100-00 

These deposits occupy the same geological horizon as those of 
Bedford and Cambridge. 
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PHOSPHATE OF LlME-^ontinutd. 

Phosphate of Lime in Tertiary Strata— Phosphatic Deposits of Nassadi 
North Germany — Situation— Geological Structure of the District — 
Illustrations of Modes of Occurrence — ^Whence derived — ^Analyses — 
Phosphates of Tam-et-Garonne, France — Growth of the Industry — 
Geological Position — Modes of Occurrence — Similarity to the German 
Deposits — ^Analyses — ^Phosphatic Deposits of Carolina, America — 
History of the Discovery of— Geological Position — ^Characteristics — 
Land and] River Phosphates — Analyses — Recent Phosphates — ^Alfa 
Vela — ^Aruba Island — Nayassa Island^ — Pedro Keys — Redonda Island 
— Sombrero Island — St. Martin's Island. 

THE PHOSPHORITE DEPOSITS OF NASSAU, NORTH 

GERMANY^ 

In the year 1850 M. F. Sandberger had distinguished the 
phosphate of the neighbourhood of Diez as a mineral of man- 
ganese. Later M. Meyer, in searching for manganese in the 
neighbourhood of Staffel, discovered a stony mineral which 
eventually proved to be phosphate of lime. The working of 
mines at Staffel for this mineral dates from 1863, and samples 
were shown at the Paris Exhibition. In July, 1864, Professor 
Fresenius and M. Moh, of Coblentz, made analyses of the 
mineral, the results of which led to the discovery and explora- 
tion of new beds and deposits, and the whole question attracted 
the attention of eminent English agricultual chemists and 
gentlemen engaged in the manufacture of chemical manures. 
In the summer of 1867 ^ ^^s engaged in the examination 

1 D. C. Davies on 'The Deposits of Phosphate of Lime recently dis* 
covered in Nassau, North Germany.' — Geological Mr^asirte^ 1868, p. 26Jt, 
et seq. 
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I and miaeral properties containing phos- 






phorite within the area to be described. 
The general results of this examina- 
tion were published in the Geologkai 
Magazine of the following year. 

To the description contained in 
that communication I may now add 
some of the more practical detaib and 
results which were then confined to a 
private report. The principal phos- 
phorite deposits of Nassau occupy an 
irregular area, bounded on the north- 
east by the town of Weilbuig, on the 
north-west by the Westerwald, on the 
east by the Taunus Mountains, and on 
the south by the town of Dietz. South 
of this point, as well as to the north-east 
of Weilburg, there are traces of the 
occurrence of the deposits ; but from 
the nature of the underlying roclc they 
are limited in extent. Inside of the 
eastern and southern boundaries of this 
district flows the river Lahn, which is 
made use of at various points along its 
course for the purpose of washing the 
mineral from the surrounding day, as 
well as for the cairiage of the washed 
material to the junction of this river 
with the Rhine at Oberlahnstein, about 
three miles above Cobkntz. The sec- 
tion, fig. 36, will give a general idea 
of the geological structure of the dis- 
trict. 

The basement rock of the district 
(r) is porphyritic, varying in colour 
from dark to light grey and green; the green is thickly 
Btudded with cavities containing softer felspathic and caV 
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carcous matter, which, aAer long exposure to the atmosphere, 
disappears. 

Upon this rock, in its many cavities, rests a thick suc- 




I, Claj, t, Photpborite. ] i, Limeitoae. 4, Line of Fault. 

cession of slaty and shaly beds (2) — Schi^entein. These, as 
shown in an admirable section on the roadside south of Weil- 
burg, are often greatly twisted and contorted. They are 
probably the equivalent of the slaty beds worked at Wissen- 
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bach to the north-west. These are overlaid by a great thick- 
ness of dark red sandstone beds (3) [Spirifer Sandiian, pro- 
bably), which in places contains and is overlaid by haematite 
deposits, which are largely worked. Over large portions of the 
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district these rocks are capped by a great thickness of massive 
limestone (4),,locally known as Dolgmit, and being probably the 
equivalent of the Eifel limestone and of the limestones in our 
middle Devonian series — the Ilfracombe slates and limestones. 
It is resting upon this, deposited in cracks and dislocations, 
fig. 37, and in water- 
worn hollows and 
abrasions, figs. 38 
and 39, tliat the phos- 
phatic deposit (5) is 
found, the whole 
series being crowned 
with a covering of Fio. i».-Sbctioh or pHotraoun HiAK Auun, 
brownclay(6)(7awi), """"■ 

which sometimes as- aiwanudedudbcttedcdcMofLunMUmaU). 
suroes a shaly appear- 
ance, and which also, in its upper portion, occasionally con- 
tains numerous fragments of the adjacent rocks. 

The deposit occurs in the form of concretions embedded 
in a matrix of clay. These concretions are most irregular in 
shape, and they vary in size from that of an apple to great 
masses, conglomerations of concretions, weighing several tons. 
It would also seem as if some of the original concretions had 
subsequently to their formation been subjected to a good deal 
of attrition. This is indicated by the preponderance of small 
fr^ments, decreasing in size to that of grains of sand. Where 
the deposit assumes this form it is known locally as Washstein. 

Besides the phosphate of lime there are also deposits of 
haematite and manganese occurring with it in just the same 
positioD, and resting within the inequalities of the underlying 
limestone. As far as my observation went these deposits are 
found in bulk around the outer margin of the northern half of 
the phosphatic area, although there are some of considerable 
size in the more central portions of the district. It would 
also seem that some portions of these two minerals were held 
in suspension or solution by the water, and deposited along 
with phosphatic matter. They give the deep yellow and browa 
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colours to some of tbe concretions, increase their hardness, 
tad hav« so penneated the phosphatic matter in places as to 
considerably lessen its commercial value. 

Along the north-western and north-eastern boundaries of 
the area, where the deposits border on the development of the 
older rocks, we find the greatest admixture of these extraneous 
matters, and the percentage of phosphate of lime ranging below 
50 per cent. ; but southward, on the great mass of limestone 
extending from south of Weilburg to Limburg, StafTel, and 
Dietz, the deposit improves in quality, is white and creamy in 
colour, and contains in places, as at StafTel, as much as 93 per 
cent, of phosphate of lime, when it yields some beautiful crys- 
talline forms of apatite. 

As might be expected from the n ode of its occunence the 




deposit IS very irregular in thickness, varying in the same mine 
from 6 inches to. 10 feet. Fig. 40 represents its appearance in 
a mine at Opheim, a little to the west of Limburg. Generally 
speaking it attains its greatest thickness on a line ranging 
north-east and south-west along the centre of the underlying 
limestone, and it thins out gradually to the north-west and 
south-east. To the north-west and west the brown clay also 
becomes thinner, and is found covered with a splintery gravel 
{Quarlzgachiebe), the detritus of the neighbouring rocks. 
Subject to local variations, the phosphatic deposit seems co- 
extensive with the area of the limestone, its presence or absence 
at particular points depending upon — ist, whether there is a 
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ridge ot depression, or series of depressions, in the limestone ; 
2nd, the presence in force of hasmatite and manganese de- 
posits ', and, 3rd, the possibility of its having sufifered denuda- 
tion in exposed places since its deposition. 

The clay is from zo to 100 feet thick, and the method of 
mining is, when the clay is thin, to strip it off and work the 
deposit in an open work, as at Cubach, fig. 38 ; when the clay 
is thick a number of small shafts, about 4 feet diameter, are 
put down and communicated with each other by following the 
deposit underground. If the clay is wet or sandy, these shafts 
are secured by wickerwork. They are worked by windlasses. 

The workings underground are most irregular, their direc- 
tion being dependent upon the presence or otherwise of the 
phosphate. At only one group of mines, ' Heckolshausen,' 
did I see any attempt at artificial ventilation, and there the 
workings were low and wet, and the air very bad. 

I have assumed at the head of this chapter that the de- 
posits are of Tertiary age, and I would place them among the 
oldest of the Tertiary deposits — older than those of Tarn- 
et-Garonne, to which, in some respects, they bear great 
resemblance. 

To the inquiry, Whence came such an amount of phosphatic 
matter ? Several answers have been given. It has been sup- 
posed to have been derived from immense shoals of fish and 
other organisms which crowded the shallows of the limestone 
sea, and whose remains were deposited in the hollows and 
crevices of the rock. It has also been suggested that the 
phosphorite owes its origin to the emissions from below 
bringing up phosphoric acid ; and, further, that the phosphate 
was dissolved out of the porphyritic rocks, as well as out of the 
limestones, by the action of carbonic acid. Primarily we 
must, I think, call to our aid the influx from below of phos- 
phoric acid, aided, secondly, by the supplies derived from the 
dissolving of the older rocks. These two sources being com- 
patible with the idea that life would be abundant in a sea of 
the geologic age, this would be charged largely with phos- 
phatic matter, so that there was first of all an abundance of 
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this essential element of organic life. The growth and decay 
of organic life would, in its turn, help to increase the quantity 
of phosphatic matter. There are not, it is true, any distinct 
organic remains in the deposits ; but the structure and shape 
of these may have been obliterated by chemical action. 

The specific gravity of the different colours is as follows : — 

Pale buff. Grey. Dark, hard.' Dark. 

1*9 . 2-6 27 2*8 

the quality deteriorating with the density of colour. 
The following are some of the mineral analyses : — 
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Phosphate of lime 


58-40 


54-00 


53*30 


92-00 


62-00 


57-60 


65-10 


5270 
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and alumina . 


10*00 


lo-oo 


17-20 
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18-00 


10-40 


13-00 


11-60 
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luble matter . 


"•S«^l 3600 


14-70 


3.00 


7-00 


15-20 


21*90 


35*70 


Sulphate of lime . 


14-80 


500 


12-00 


16-80 


•^ 






100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


99*00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 



The following are more recent and more detailed analyses 
of the richer sorts by Dr. Voelcker, of specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Staffel : — 



Water 

•Phosphoric acid 
Lime 

Oxide of iron . 
Alumina . 
Magnesia . 
Fluorine . 
fCarbonic acid . 
Sulphuric acid . 
Silica 



:l 



* Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 
t Equal to carbonate of lime 



No. X. 



•65 
4056 

5629 

1*21 

*97 



•32 



100-00 



88-54 



No. 2. 



o'^5 

38-12 
53*92 



•93 

•691 

-16/ 



3 

2-75 
-09 

•09 



100-00 



83-21 
6-25 



No. 3. 



I 



•98 
36-19 

49*44 
•96 

3*07 
2-88 

1-87 
4-61 



lOO'OO 



79-or 

4*25 
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The first table, however, represents more correctly the average 
quality of the Nassau phosphorite ; indeed, if we include the 
small stuff (washstein), the result is above the average. The 
cost of raising, dressing, and washing, with carriage to the 
river Lahn, amounts to 26s. to 30^. per English ton ; the 
freight to Oberlahnstein 3^. to 41. In order to send to England 
the mineral has to be reshipped on Rhine barges, and again 
reshipped upon seagoing craft. So that it will be seen that the 
German phosphates cannot be sent profitably to England, and, 
except with the higher qualities at the first, they have not. 
They are, however, largely manipulated at works established 
upon the Rhine. 

riTJS PHOSPHATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TARN- 

ET-^GARONNE, FRANCE} 

The important phosphatic deposits of these departments in 
the South of France attracted attention towards the close of 
the Franco-German war. In the year 1871 M. Daubre, of the 
Ecole des Mines, visited and described them, and since then 
an important industry has sprung up. 

The phosphatic region is situated in the north-east of the 
department, on the right bank of the river Aveyron, in the 
neighbourhood of Montauban. The deposits occur on the 
summit of a great plateau which is interrupted by valleys of 
erosion. The basement rock of the country is Oolitic, princi- 
pally the divisions Oxford clay and Coralline rag. From 
underneath these strata, at some distance, rise the granite and 
gneiss of Aveyron, and the district is not far from a recent 
volcanic region. Upon the Oolitic strata rest Tertiary beds, 
which are clayey and sandy beds of the Eocene strata. 

Fig. 41 will shew the geological position of the phosphate 
bed with its contiguous strata. 

The surface clay is yellow, red, and brown. It is strongly 
coloured by the oxides of iron^ and intercalated in it are beds 

^ < Phosphates de Tam-et-Garonne,' par M. Lescure, Bulletin de la 
Sociiti Ghlogique de Francis Third Series, torn. iii. 
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of pisolitic iron ore, which have been much worked. Near the 
surface there are embedded in the clay the bones of living 
species of animals, and lower down there are numerous bones 
of extinct species, carnivorous and herbivorous, all huddled 
together, and strongly cemented as a breccia iii ,i reddish clay. 
The clay on the surface does not give any indications of the 
phosphatic deposits below, but these are sought for where there 
are hollows indicating abrasions or fractures in the underlying 
lock. 

The phosphate of lime b found in tubercular and kidney- 






Fiik 41.— Sktimi or FmnrBAiic and Auocunn Stkata, TAMi-iT-GAkoHHi, 

I, Lomr Hlscfns Marli ud Sand). I, Eocene Mvll and Sudi. i. Fhonbilic 
DrpoHt9r«tin^onlheEd|tnarOaliHcStnu[j). ], Cncki and Finurei in Oolitic 
Sliata cbariciTwich CoDcretioni of PhaiptiiU. j, ConlliDe Limatone ud Oifoid 
CUjofUieOalilJi: StnU. 6, Liuiic StiaU. 

shaped concretions in the cracks in the underlying limestones, 
as shown in fig. 41. They are intercalated vertically in the cracks' 
in clay of reddish-brown and yellow colours, and often, also, 
occurring as thread or ribbon-like masses. They are sometimes 
wliite in colour, more frequently grey, with a waxy lustre and an 
opal-like appearance. Dr. Voelcker' says that he has found 
the while and opal-like specimens most rich in phosphoric acid, 
those of a yellow or brown colour less go — this being the 

> ■On the Chemical Coiopoaidon of Fhospbatic MinetiLls uKt) for 
AEcricolCuial Purpoies,' youmal of the Royal Agrieultural S«cirty ej 
£nglattJ, Second Series, vol. li. [Mrt t. 
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ordinary kind, while those of a dark brown colour are of 
an inferior kind. In these respects, as well as in the 
mode of their occurrence, it is interesting to compare these 
deposits with those of the valley of the Lahn, in Nassau, 
Germany. 

The richest quarries or mines are those worked in the most 
vertical cracks, and those having a north-east and south-west 
direction. The quarry of Larnagol, in Lot, may be taken as an 
example of the rest of these mines. It is 35 kilometres north- 
north-east of Malperie, and is situated at a height of 360 metres 
on the summit of the plateau of Oxford clay. It is divided 
into three or. four exploitations. It has a north-east and south- 
west direction ; at the south-west end the clefts and veins running 
north-north-west and south-south-east are richest. From this 
end a large quantity of phosphate has been extracted. The 
veins at the north-east end are, or were recently, followed 
profitably. 

The phosphatic concretions in these cracks have been 
supposed to owe their origin to geyserine ejections, also to 
infiltration of water charged with phosphatic matter derived 
from the bones in the overlying clay, and also to the same 
substance abounding in the lagunes of the Eocene sea. From 
the absence of organic remains, as well as of small particles of 
bony structure, we must, I think, attribute the origin of the 
deposit chiefiy to causes linked with the first of these hypo* 
theses, and regard these deposits as the result of phosphatic 
matter deposited pure and simple on the rocky floor of an 
Eocene sea from water .largely impregnated with it. The 
lagunes would form deposits of a different character, resembling 
those at the summit of the LfOndon clay — that is, concretions 
around organic centres. 

The phosphates from these deposits are known in England 
commercially as Bordeaux phosphates, being shipped from that 
port At first the percentage of phosphate of lime ranged as 
high as 70 to 74 per cent. ; subsequently it did not average 
more than 60 per cent. 

The three following analyses, each of which I have selected 
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as the average of a considerable group given by Dr. Voelcker, 
will shew the composition of the mineral. 



Moisture • . • • 
Water of combination • 


Hieh 
Quality. 

3-OI 
2'II 


Medium 
Quality. 

1-64' 
1*64 , 


Inferior 
Quality. 

6-8i 


* Phosphoric acid . • 
Lime .... 
Oxide of iroDy alumina, car- 


34-01 
4677 


30-47 
44-69 


25-96 
31-51 


bonic acid, &c. . 


ii*6i 


17-43 


21-63 


Insoluble silicious matter . 


2-49 


4-13 


14-09 




100*00 


lOO'OO 


loo-oo 


*Eqaal to tribasie phos- 
phate of lime • • 


74-24 


66-52 


56-67 



THE PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS OF CAROLINA, 

AMERICAN 

These deposits, so important from their extent and com- 
mercial value, seem to have been first noticed by Ramsay in 
1797, in the History of South Carolina y who spoke of them as 
remarkable discoveries of phosphate of lime. They again 
attracted attention in the year 1837. In November of that 
year, in a plain of rice about a mile from the river Ashley, in 
the parish of St. Andre, Mr. Holmes found a number of red 
nodules, very hard and covered with impressions of marine 
shells. These nodules were spread over the surface of the soil, 
and they were heaped up in places as so many stones, so as 
not to hinder the cultivation of the soil. Mr. Holmes having 
some knowledge of geology and palaeontology, the shells, 
bones, teeth, and corals mixed up with the stones attracted 
his attention, and many of them were added to his collection 
of fossils. He pursued his studies and researches until the 
year 1842, when Mr. RufRn was charged by the legislature to 
make an inquiry upon South Carolina from a geological and 
agricultural point of view, that gentleman having succeeded for 
some years in fertilizing poor land in Virginia with marl con« 

^ Brylinski, < Rapport sur les Phosphates des Chauz de la Caroline da 
Sud,' Soeiiti Giologique de Normandie, tome ii., 1875. 
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taining about 25 per cent, of phosphate of lime. It was felt 
that the same results were possible in Carolina, and the 
fanners were eager for all the beds of marl and calcareous 
earth that could be found. Mr. Rufiin examined the country 
with great care and found extensive beds of marl. From 
samples collected from different localities he found marls con* 
taining carbonate of lime ranging from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the results obtained in Carolina from the 
application of these marls were not equal to those obtained in 
Virginia from poorer marls which were more easily attacked 
and dissolved by the liquid acids, while those of Carolina were 
so intimately mixed with silica, oxide of iron, phosphate of 
lime, and other substances. Upon calcining these Carolina 
marls, however, they were found to be more powerful ferti- 
lizers than those of Virginia. Among other samples the 
nodules found by Mr. Holmes were submitted to Mr. Ruffin, 
but not finding carbonate of lime in them to any extent, that 
gentleman regarded altogether as improper their employment 
as fertilizers. 

About the same period. Professor Shepard, with Messrs. 
Lawrence Smith and W. Harmer, studied the question of the 
employment of marl in agriculture, but they also failed to 
distinguish the Ashley nodules from ordinary marl. 

The experiments in marling went on, and searches for the 
material were made among other places on an old plantation 
near Charleston. In digging and proving the soil, at a depth 
of about two feet, a regular bed about one foot thick of rocky 
substances fixed in the clay was reached. These substances 
were covered with shells, and were evidently identical with the 
loose stones of the same character found spread over the plain. 

Under this bed lay a marl bed of a yellowish colour, and 
containing 61 per cent, of carbonate of lime, passing into a 
marl of a greenish colour, containing up to 71 per cent, of 
carbonate of lime. 

Mr. Holmes did not neglect the opportunity of studying 
and comparing the different rocks with those discovered by 
him^ but without as yet arriving at any definite or useful results. 
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la 1848 a Mr. Tuomy paid some attention to the rock, and 
noticed especially the comparative absence of carbonate of lime 
in the lower marls, which he attributed to a different chemical 
condition of the water in which it was deposited. 

In 1850^ Mr. Holmes, in a paper read before the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, noticed the 
interesting character of the rock chiefly on account of the 
fossiliferous nature and of its foetid odour; he also noticed the 
disparity between the amount of carbonate of lime in the rock, 
2 per cent., and that of the underlying mar], 60 to 70 per cent. 

Up to the year 1867, or thirty years after attention had 
been drawn to these deposits, the true character of the rock re- 
mained unknown, so that in 1859 Colonel Hatch amassed a 
great collection of the bones of extinct animals for the purpose 
of making manure, being ignorant of the properties of this 
nodular rock. So also in 1867 Messrs. Dakes & Co., who 
had formed with Dr. St Julien and D. C. Ebaugh a company 
for the manufacture of manure, imported phosphatic rock from 
Nevassa, whilst they had close at home a large available supply 
of the mineral. 

In 1867, Dr. St. Julien, having received from Dr. F. 
Glidding specimens of teeth and bones found in a plantation 
called *The Elms,' belonging to Dr. Glidding's father, exa- 
mined them carefully and recognised their true character. He 
therefore began to collect for himself the nodules found on the 
banks of the river Ashley. He sent one of these nodules to 
Dr. N. O. Pratt for analysis. This contained 34 per cent, of 
phosphate of lime. A specimen belonging to Mr. Holmes was 
found to contain 60 per cent. Mr. Holmes, for -^seeing the 
value of these nodules as fertilisers, went to Ashley ferry, and 
studied the rock in sitUy with a view of ascertaining the thick- 
ness and extent of the bed, and the results of his visit in these 
respects was eminently satisfactory. At this juncture the 
attention of Messrs. Pratt and Holmes had been directed by a 
book of the late Professor Ansted's to the phosphatic deposits 
of Cambridge, and they were struck with the resemblance 
between the character of the two deposits, as well as the 
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apparent geological age, although in this they were mistaken. 
Convinced they had an important source of profit, they fonned 
a company in Philadelphia, called the Charleston Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, with a capital of four million francs. 
The following table shows in descending order the geo- 
logical position of these deposits, which is further illustrated by 
the sections, figs. 43 and 43. 

I. Caltivated Eoi). 

Mao and living animali. 

Flace or (he glacial clajrs, sands, and 
gravels of Europe. 
3. Saudi and (ragmeiils of shells . . . j 

3. Rocks o! phosphate, yellow and green- 1 Post- Pliocene. 

ish marl ' 

, ., 1 Pliocene. The sheila belong 

4. Sands and daj-s eonlaiDU)B fossd ^^ ^ j^^^^ proportion lo 

■^"^ J Mbting species. 

The lowest of these beds. No. 4, should in ordinary course 
rest upon Miocene strata, but these are absent, and it rests 

Anrurb S{(f Level 



I, Eocene Uuti. i, Sasd. j, Fboipbatei. 4, Sasd and Soil. j.SalE. 

directly, as shewn in the sections, £gs. 43 and 43, upon 
£ocene strata. 

The organisms of the phospbatic bed condsts of corals and 
coralline structures ; the teeth and bones of marine animals re- 
sembling alligators. Few, if any, remains of terrestrial animab 
are found in the rock itself, although they are found among 
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the nodules strewn upon the surface. These marine oi^anisms 
seem to have been deposited in the deeper poitions of an 
Otherwise shallow sea, which probably was fed by the waters of 
the Atlantic bringing and leaving the molluscan, zoophytic, 
and crustacean life that abounded in its shallow waters. 

The deposit is in hollows and pockets in the strata below, 
and varies in thickness from fifteen inches to three feet. The 
quantity of merchantable phosphate of lime contained in it is 
estimated at from 800 to 1,000 tons per acre. The deposit bos 
been traced over an area of about 50 square miles, and it is not 
yet known how much greater its workable area may be. 



Sia, u.— SiCTiDH or thi Phosfhatic Dik 
I, Eocene Mull. 

The bed just described is known as the land phosphate, btit 
on the banks and in the beds of the rivers are the river phos- 
phates of a similar character, and probably the same deposit 
as shewn in fig. 43, These also have been proved as extending 
over a large area, so that for extent and facilities for cheap 
working and transit these Carolina phosphates are unequalled 
by any other. The average quality, 53 to 54 per cent., is not 
high, but they are good workable phosphates. At the pre- 
sent time they form the chief source of our supply in this 
country, although the increasing demand for them in America 
is gradually effecting an increase in price which, if it progresses, 
will lead us to turn to the hitherto neglected sources of supply 
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\t home. The annual amount of Carolina phosphates imported 
inco this country during the last ten years may be taken at 
170,000 tons, of the value of ;^5oo,ooo. 

Dr. Voelcker gives the following analysis illustrative of the 
composition of the Carolina land phosphates :-— 





No. X. 


No. a. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


Moisture . . . . 
Waterof combination 

* Phosphoric acid . 

Lime 

Oxide of iron, alu- 
mina, magnesia, 
carbonic acid, &c. 

Insoluble silicious 
matter • • • • 

• Equal to tribasic 
phosphate of lime. 


]7-40 

26-50 
37-20 

1627 
12-63 


2-29 

24-29 
38-71 

17-28 
17-43 


10-30 

22*06 
37-24 

15-45 

14-95 


3-98 

25-47 
30-11 

18-82 
11-62 


• 801 

23-93 
3675 

16-88 

M-43 


/6-59 

11-09 
24*80 

38-14 

17-01 
11-67 


769 

1-34 
2335 
36-41 

1654 
14-67 


100-00 


100-00 


100*00 


loo-oo 


lOO'OO 


100-00 


100*00 


57-85 


5302 


48-16 


55-60 


52-24 


54-14 


50-98' 



A full analysis by Dr. Charles H. Shepherd of Charleston, 
is also given below. 

AJiALTSis OF Ground Land-Rock ; Phosphates madk by Dr. 
Charles H. Shepherd, jun., Charleston, South Carolina, 
March 22Nd, 1879. 

Moisture 0*48 

Organic matter 4*30 

* Carbonic acid 3-63 

Sulphaiic acid 2-18 



t Phosphoric add 27-24 

. 42*68 

. 0-57 

3-80 

i-io 

. 13-17 
0-88 



Lime 

Magnesia .... 
Sesquiozide of iron 
Alnmina .... 

Sand and insoluble silicious matter 
Undetermined matter 



* Equivalent In carbonate of lime . • 
t „ „ bone phosphate of lime • 



100*00 

8*18 
59-46 
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The reader interested in the working of English and Welsh 
phosphates may compare the above particulars, particularly the 
amounts of oxide of iron, alumina, magnesia, and carbonic acid, 
with the later analysis from bulk of the Welsh Silurian phos- 
phorite given in Chapter VII I • 

I have thus noticed the principal deposits of this mineral as 
they are found in the Laurentian, Silurian, Cretaceous, and 
Tertiary strata, and it only remains now for me to refer briefly 
to those apparently very recent deposits which are found on 
and surrounding the coralline islands of tropical seas.^ 

Alta Vela, — This is a small island near St. Domingo, from 
which phosphate of lime containing a good deal of alumina is 
obtained. Some samples do not show more than 43 to 44 per 
cent, of phosphate of lime. An intermediate sample tested by 
Dr. Voelcker gave the following result : — 

Moisture -J 

Water of combination ^ y ii 

* Phosphoric acid 26*33 

Oxide of iron 7-23 

Alumina . 20*22 

Insoluble siliceous matter • • • .26*92 

100*00 
-•Equal to tribasic acid « • • . 57*26 

Owing to the absence of lime and the presence in such 
large quantities of oxide of iron, alumina, and insoluble silicious 
matter, this phosphate, with that of Redonda, is not adapted to 
the manufacture of superphosphates. It is, however, used in 
chemical works for the production of alum, in the manufacture 
of which it yields an impure phosphoric acid which with salts 
of ammonia and other fertilisers may be worked up into 
chemical manures. 

Aruba Island. — This is one of the Leeward Islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. It is situated in 12° 36' N. latitude and 70"* 8' 

^ Dr. Voelcker, ' On the Chemical Composition of Phosphatic Minerals 
used for Agricultural Purposes/ Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society^ No. zxii., part ii. This paper contains very numerous analyses of 
difi'erent kinds of phosphates. 
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W. longitude. The island also contains gold, which has been 
worked more or less since the year 1824. The phosphate is a 
hard rock-like mineral from yellow to light brown in colour, 
with dark brown spots and bands, veins of calc spar. The 
quality ranges from 60 to 75 per cent, an average sample 
showing the following result : — 



Moisture and water of combination 

* Phosphoric acid 

Lime . 

t Carbonic acid • 

Oxide of iron 

Alumina, &c. 

Insoluble silidous matter 



*Eqaal to tribasic phosphate of lime 
t Equal to carbonate of lime 



5-54 
28-95 

30-18 

•98 

9-26 

17-22 

7-87 

ico-oo 
63-20 

2-23 



Navassa Island is a small uninhabited island of the 
Caribbean Sea. It is situated in 18"* 25' N. latitude and 75° 5' W. 
longitude. It is surrounded by coral reefs, the coral rock 
forming the framework, the cavities of which are filled with 
phosphatic matter of a reddish brown colour. This is made up 
of globular grains of phosphate of lime which are cemented 
together in hard masses. The phosphate varies in quality, but 
the following maybe regarded as the composition of au average 
sample. 

Moisture 

Water of combination 



* Phosphoric acid . 
Lime  « • 
Magnesia . • 
t Carbonic acid • 
Oxide of iron • 
Alumina . • 
Sulphuric acid . 
Insoluble silicious matter 



8-50 

4-15 
28-47 

34-07 
•45 
230 
449 
948 
1-81 

6-28 



* Equal to tribasic phosphate Of lime 
t Equal to carbonate of lime • 

N 



lOO'OO 

. 62-15 

. 5*22 
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Pedro Keys, a, small island south of Jamaica, also yields 
the mineral, showing 60 to 65 per cent, of tribasic phosphate 
of lime, but mixed with 20 per cent, of oxide of iron, alumina, 
magnesia, and carbonic acid, the three first being the elements 
which lower the value of the mineral. 

Redonda Island, situated 16° 54' N., 62° 21' W., is noted 
for the production of a phosphate of alumina which contains a 
good deal of oxide of iron and little or no lime, and can only 
be used for the same purposes as the Alta Vela phosphate 
already described. By a patent taken out by Messrs. Forbes 
and Price it was also intended to be used in the purification of 
town sewage. 

An analysis by Dr. Voelcker shows the following compo- 
sition : — 

Moisture and water of combination • . • 21*15 

^Phosphoric acid 37*04 

Alumina and oxide of iron .... 32*26 
Insoluble silicious matter 9*55 

100*00 
* Corresponding to tribasic phosphate of lime . 80*86 

Sombrero Island, one of the Leeward Islands, situated 
about 60 miles east of the Danish West Indian Islands, is one 
of the oldest sources of phosphate of lime in this region. The 
mineral is a light-coloured, nearly white substance, very light 
and porous, consisting of shells and other marine organisms 
of living species set in a coralline framework. The mineral 
has now to be obtained from below the water-line, and it must 
be difficult to work it profitably. 

The following may be taken as its average composition: — 

Moisture and water of combination . 8*92 
* Phosphoric acid . , . .31*73 

Lime 45*69 

t Carbonic acid . . • • • 5*99 
Oxide of iron and alumina • • • 7'07 
Insoluble silidons matter • • . *6o 



lOO'OO 

* Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime • 69*27 
t Equal to carbonate of lime . . 13*61 
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This is a very valuable mineral phosphate, and it is to be 
hoped that upon exploration other islands of the numerous 
groups to which those already enumerated belong, will be 
found to contain phosphate of similar quality, 

St, Martin's Island is a small island belonging to the 
Windward Islands. It is situated in latitude 18^ 5' N., and in 
longitude 63° 4' W. The phosphate from this island consists, 
like the Sombrero and Navassa, of phosphatic matter filling up 
a coralline framework. Its composition is variable, and great 
care has to be exercised in separating the richer quality from 
the usual minerals associated with it. 

The percentage of phosphate of lime ranges from 37 to 81, 
of carbonate of lime from 6 to 47, and of oxide of iron and 
alumina from 1*14 to ii*97«^ 

Doubtless the mineral will be found on many others of the 
neighbouring islands. 

In reading the foregoing description of the phosphatic 
deposits of the world, it will be noticed how the earliest deposits 
in the Laurentian rocks of Canada and Norway are free from 
all traces of organic life, and how in all the succeeding deposits 
from the Silurian upwards, except in those of Estramadura and 
Nassau, organic remains are largely associated with the deposits 
and indeed form a part of them. This difference points to a 
difference in the original mode of deposition. In the first case 
the phosphatic matter was deposited pure and simple primarily 
on an ocean floor; and in the second case it had passed 
through organic forms and life before it found its place as a 
phosphate bed. 

It is also interesting to notice that just as in the case of 
chloride of sodium a certain group of minerals clustered 
around it and became associated with it in its deposits, so 
with phosphorite another group — iron, titanium, manganese, and 
sulphur — ^are associated with it throughout all time, and how in 
its turn phosphorus is intimately blended, although in a less 
degree, with most of our iron ores — as it now seems — to their 
deterioration. 

Practically, too, it will be seen that phosphate mining in 
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beds In the Secondary and Tertiary strata is a more certain 
and reliable operation, even where tiie mineral is only of ordi- 
nary strength, to apatite mining in the older rocks, where it 
occurs in strings, veins, and pocketS| albeit of very high 
strength. 



PART III. 

CARBON, COMPOUNDS OF CARBON, 

AND SULPHUR. 



EACH MINERAL CONSTITXJTING A CLASS BY ITSELF, 
FORMING CLASS IV. AND CLASS V. OF IHE UST 
IN THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER.) 



CHAPTER XI, 

CARBON AND CARBONACEOUS SUBSTANCES. 

The Diamond — ^History of Attempts to consume it, by Boordt, Boyle, 
Cosmo III., Sir Isaac Newton, Sir George Mackenzie, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy — ^Diamonds of India, of Brazil, of South Africa — 
History of the Discovery and Progress of the Industry and Particulars 
of Mining — ^Notable Diamonds — Plumbago or Graphite of Borrow- 
dale, of Ayrshire, of North Wales, of Ceylon— Particulars of Produc- 
tion in Ceylon — Graphite in America — Uses for which it is employed 
— ^Jet — Origin of Name — ^Jet Industry of Yorkshire. 

THE DIAMOND, AND DIAMOND MINING. 

The diamond is pure carbon, and in this form is white and 
colourless. It is also tinged yellow, green, red, orange, brown, 
and black, when other minerals are present in it in minute 
quantities. It crystallises in several forms, some of them 







Fios. 44, 45, 46, and 47.— Usual FoUks of Diamomds. 

complex. Figs. 44, 45, 46, 47, show the ordinary shapes of 
diamonds. 

It is transparent when pure, and has an adamantine lustre, 
but the darker kinds are opaque. H. 10, gravity=3*48 to 3'5i. 

Diamonds are known by their great hardness. Except in the 
instance I have given, where boron was obtained in a degree 
of hardness that would scratch a diamond, it is the hardest of 
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all known substances. It was long considered to be incom- 
bustible, but in 1607 Boetius de Boordt suggested that it 
was inflammable. In 1673 Boyle proved that when it is 
exposed to a great heat it is dissipated into vapour. In 1694 
Boyle's experiments were confirmed by those of Cosmo III., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with his celebrated burning-glass. 
About the same date Sir Isaac Newton, from its great re- 
fractive power, described it as an unctuous substance coagu- 
lated. Lavoisier proved it to be composed of carbon by throw- 
ing the sun's rays, concentrated by a powerful lens, upon a 
diamond enclosed in a vessel with oxygen gas. The diamond 
and the oxygen disappeared, and carbonic acid was generated. 
This experiment was repeated by Sir George Mackenzie in 
the year 1800, In 18 14 the experiment of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo was repeated, with similar results, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in Florence. 

Thus the hardest of all known bodies has been made to 
dissolve in the sun, and to pass away in a noxious vapour. 

It is thought that the carbon of the diamond is of vegetable 
origin, having been dissolved and redeposited in some such 
way as those referred to in connection with the rarer redeposited 
forms of silica and alumina. 

Diamonds were for a long time obtained almost exclusively 
from the East. 

In India they have been found in the district of Golconda, 
near the Pass of Bezoara, on the northern bank of the Kistno, 
about fifty miles from the sea. The river passes through the 
hills by a narrow gorge, which in course of time it had cut for 
itself through the rocks. In doing this an extensive ancient 
lake beyond has been emptied, and it is in the drift once lying 
at the bottom of the lake, and derived from the wearing 
down of the neighbouring ancient rocks, that diamonds have 
been found. In digging through this drift there is first about 
eighteen inches of gravel, sand, and loam. Below this there is 
about four feet of mud and clay, and underneath this is the 
diamond deposit, three to four feet thick. It consists of a 
large number of rounded stones, and of gravel, cemented 
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together in clay. Occasionally a thin layer of calcareous tufa 
occurs between this deposit and the overlying black mud. 
The natives were used to sink a pit a few feet diameter down 
to this deposit, and from the bottom to burrow in various 
directions as they best could* If unsuccessful,* they speedily 
removed to another spot. From all accounts they seem to 
have made but a poor living at the work. 

Another locality in India is on the left bank of the Mus- 
nuddy river, near its junction with the Mahanuddy. Here 
diamonds were found in a kind of femiginous conglomerate, 
and this appears to be the nearest approach to finding diamonds 
in the solid rock. After all this deposit was a driftal one, like 
that to be described as occurring in Brazil, only it had been 
hardened by the presence of iron in its cementing matter* 

Near Banaganpilly, 78''4Mongitude, 15° 4' latitude, diamonds 
have been found in a similar breccia, containing also horn- 
stone, chalcedony, jasper, yellow and red quartz. This breccia 
passes into a conglomerate of pudding-stone, composed of 
round pieces of quartz cemented by a calcareous clay or mud. 
The strata of the nearest mountains consist of slaty rock of 
all kinds, with quartz rock, sandstones, flint and homstone, 
pure limestone proper, and tufaceous limestone. 

Diamonds are found in Borneo, on the west side of the 
Ratoos Mountains, associated with gold and platinum. 

From the year 1728, when they were first discovered, 
until within the last twenty years, a prolific source of diamonds 
was the neighbourhood of Tejuco, on the district of Serro de 
Frio, or Cold Mountains, to the north of Rio Janeiro, in the 
province of Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

The strata of the district consist of grits alternating 
with micaceous slate, with great masses of a kind of conglo- 
merate or pudding-stone composed of grit and rounded quartz. 
In the lower lands along the river courses there is a finer 
conglomerate consisting of the same materials with fragments 
of hornblende and granite, all partly cemented together with 
oxide of iron. This is called Cascaiho, and in it the diamonds 
occur, associated with garnets, topazes, and other precious 
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Stones, and gold. The streams are diverted so that the cascalho of 
the river bed may be excavated and washed, the water being 
removed out of the deeper parts by rude machinery, and in 
some places the cascalho is hoisted up by the same means. 
The deposit is then carefully washed by negroes in a series of 
troughs, the operation being also carefully watched by overseers 
who sit upon high seats that have no backs, in order to prevent 
the overseers from sleepmg. Formerly when a negro found 
a diamond weighing 17^ carats he received his liberty, amid 
much ceremony. As much cascalho is excavated and stored 
during the dry season as is supposed to be sufficient to employ 
the negroes in washing during the months when rain is more 
plentiful. It is also found in practice that whether the diamonds 
be large or small, about the same weight or number of carats 
is found in each cubic yard of the cascalho. As a matter of 
course, there, is a very large proportion of minute diamonds 
obtained. These are ground and used for polishing the larger 
ones. The average cost to the Government per carat of the 
diamonds found is said to be 33J. The principal deposits and 
workings are along the banks of the Jequitinhona River. From 
1730 to 1814 the supply of diamonds from Brazil was esti* 
mated at 36,000 carats a year. In the year 1840 the yield 
was given at 20,000 carats. More recently the supply has been 
stated at from 25,000 to 30,000 carats yearly. At first it was 
difficult to sell diamonds obtained from Brazil, and the ex- 
pedient had to be resorted to of sending them first to India, 
to be from thence sent to Europe as Indian diamonds. 

Diamonds were discovered in the Ural Mountains of Russia, 
in the year 1829, by Humboldt and Rose, when travelling to 
Siberia. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMONDS. 

The diamond fields of South Africa are situated mainly in 
Griqualand, about 700 miles north-east from Table Bay, and 
450 miles inland from Port Elizabeth and Natal on the east 
coast. Kimberley is the centre of the principal mining 
field, and the chief mines near it are Kimberley, De Beers, 
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Du Toil's Pan, and Bultfontein. There are also two mines/ 
Jagersfontein and Koffeyfontein, in the Orange Free State. 

The discovery of diamonds was made in the year 1867 by 
Mr. O'Riley, a trader and hunter, while on a visit to a colonist 
named Van Niekirk. 

The announcement of the discovery was at first received 
with great suspicion in England^ one of the few men who 
believed in the genuineness of the stones from the first being 
the late Professor Tennant, of King's College, London. A 
writer in the Geohgicai Magazine for 1868 concludes a rather 
long attempt to discredit the discovery with the words, ' I 
can only now conclude by expressing my conviction that the 
whole diamond discovery in South Africa is an imposture, a 
bubble scheme.' Nevertheless, the industry has grown to large 
proportions. Waterworks for the purpose of washing have 
been erected, and railways from the coast to the diamond dis- 
trict are in the course of construction. la the year 1881 dia- 
monds to the value of 3,685,000/. passed through the post 
office. 

The first diamond on being submitted to the authorities 
was valued at 500/. Considerable excitement followed the 
discovery, and the natives commenced searching for diamonds, 
in which they were successful. One diamond was found at 
83^ carats, and was valued at 15,000/. 

In the year 1868 the colonists searched for diamonds on 
the river Vaal, and succeeded in finding a considerable number. 
On the Transvaal side of the river the centre of the diggings 
is Klip Prift, and on the opposite side is Pniel. There are 
about fourteen river diggings in all. 

Du Toit's and Bultfontein mines were discovered in 1870. 
They are twenty-four miles from the diggings on the Vaal. De 
Beers and Elimberley were discovered in 187 1, and in 1872 at 
the river diggings a great diamond of 182^ carats was found by 
Mr. Spalding. 

The last four land mines lie within a reef which surrounds 
them on all sides. This reef is comprised near the surface of 
loose yellow shale, changing soon to black, and followed by a 
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hard amygdaloid rock, as shown in the section of the Kimberley 
mme, Fig. 47 b (p. 193). 

Inside the reef the surface soil is red and sandy. Below 
this comes a yellow calcareous gravelly deposit, under which 
the ground is of a blue and slaty nature, and in this lies the 
chief source of the diamonds. Diamonds of a large size have 
been found in the yellow ground, and the Kimberley mine has 
been productive from the surface, but usually these upper strata 
are not profitable to work. 

At first in excavating the pits or holes, inclmed roads, 
usually running north and south, were left up, but these gradually, 
falling in, windlasses were resorted to, to be followed in 1873 by 
horse-whims. These gave way in the best mines in 1876 to 
steam-engines. In the early stages of working, when the 
diggers thought the red sand was the limit of the diamond 
deposit, the soil was simply turned over. When the underlying 
yellow ground proved to be productive the soil had to be 
removed a second time, and when the blue ground proved to be 
most productive of all, the same process had to be repeated at 
great cost. The mines or excavations are mostly irregular in 
shape, but some have been carefully laid out, and the shafts 
communicate with underground galleries. The Kimberley mine 
in 1883 covered 21 acres. The first diggers treated, on an 
average, eleven loads a day. Now, where a steam-engine is 
employed, a maximum of 250 loads a day is reached. The 
cost of working with present appliances is for the first hundred 
feet in depth 31. 6d. per load^ the second hundred feet, mostly 
in blue ground, 51., the third 8x., and the fourth i is. The 
yellow soil is loose and easy to work, but the blue requires 
blasting. Since mining operations commenced the price of 
labour has risen from 20s. per month to 3ar. per week, with 
food. The following particulars, extracted from the published 
report of the De Beers Mining Co. of May 7, 1883, furnish 
much interesting information as to costs and results of 
working. 

' Diamonds. — It is a matter of regret that the very severe 
fall in the diamond market during the last six months of th^ 
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year has prevented your directors' anticipations as to the yield 
per load being realised, but the company's improved position 
will be apparent by comparisoa of this with last year's results, 
as it will be seen that during the year, to March 31, 1882, 
96,439 loads ground washed yielded 76,859 carats diamonds, 
realising 104,552/. Ss. 8//., whilst during the past year 166,436 
loads washed yielded 149,396 carats, realising 158,675/. 4s. 3^/., 
showing nearly twice the output, and an improved quality of 
ground in the better average weight per load. The following 
is a summary of the work done during the year :— 

Blae ground on floors, April i, 1882 . . 3,000 16 cubic ft. loads. 
Do. deposited do. to March 31, 1883 . 179,785 






182,785 
Blue ground washed, April i, 1882, to March 

31, 1883, 180,582 floors' loads, estimated at 166,136 

(Discount of 8 per cent, being allowed for 

difference.) 

leaving a balance on floors of 16,649 

representing a cost, including rates, of about 5^. per load, or 
4,000/., which, however, with the cost of spreading lumps as 
given below, your directors have not considered right to include 
in the balance sheet, although a distinct asset of the company. 

'The ground produced 149,396 carats diamonds, realising 
158,675/. 4x. 3^., giving, in spite of a fall of about 40 per cent, 
in the diamond market, an average yield of i9r. lid, per load. 
The above weight includes 22,766 carats fine sand (17,032 
carats found by the company, and 5,724 carats found on per- 
centage). Besides the balance of blue ground as above, the 
company has 25,000 loads lumps spread out on its floors, 
representing a cost of 1,250/., which are producing an average 
of two-fifths of a carat per load, showing that the ground, after 
allowing a percentage for black reef and high ground, has 
averaged for the year at least a carat per load. 

* The cost of production, including rates, maintenance, and 
wear and tear of machinery, has been 11^. 9^. per load, leav- 
ing a profit of 7^. 3}^. per load. The following tables are 
given for your information : — 
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KIMBERLEY DIAMOND MINE. IQI 

* Searching System. — ^The adoption of this system has 
caused a marked improvement in the company's finds. During 
the month of February, before the men were searched, the 
company's finds were, in the claims 658^ carats, and on the 
floors i,io8i carats, whereas during the month of March, when 
the system had been put in force, they were, in the claims 1,234 
carats, and on the floors 1,530) carats, making a total increase 
in the latter month of 998^ carats.' 

The great depth to which the mines were worked as open 
excavations, which, in the Kimberley Mine in 1885, was 450 ft., 
entailed rapidly increasing costs for the removal of the land* 
slips which were constantly occurring, and finally became so 
great and the slips so frequent that the mine was practically 
stopped, and would have been abandoned but for the ingenuity 
and perseverance of one man, an engineer of great experience 
on the diamond fields, Mr. £dw. Jones, formerly chief engi- 
neer to the De Beers Company.^ This gentleman proposed 
to sink through the dibris which had fallen in and covered up 
the ' blue ' by means of a shaft on the cofferdam principle, such 
as is employed for sinking the 'caissons' of bridges. He first 
sank a strong wooden box in the loose reef, by excavating the 
debris from the inside, and then building a new box on the 
lower one continued sinking, by alternately excavating and 
then superposing a box, until the solid blue ground was reached 
at a depth of 100 feet, when the difficulties ceased, and tunnels 
and shafts could be driven in all directions, chambers formed, 
and the diamondiferous ground excavated on the pillar and stall 
system employed in collieries, or the chamber system of under- 
ground slate quarries, the vacant spaces or chambers being 
filled up with debris. 

The mine was thus saved, and the man who saved it re- 
ceived a vote of thanks. At the time he was carrying out his 
scheme he was the subject of much ridicule in Kimberley, and 
was often jeered at in the streets as a mad enthusiast. Unfor- 
tunately for him he was not sharp enough to exact a commis- 

1 Mr. Jones is now in practice in London as a Mining Engineer. 
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sion or tonnage upon the stuff which could be mined in the 
case of his method proving (as it has done) eminently success- 
ful ; and so, while others have reaped enormous benefit from 
his skill and perseverance, he has principally had to be content 
with the vote of thanks. 

There are now no less than six shafts sunk at Kimberley 
on this principle, and many hundred thousand loads have 
been hauled through them. 

In addition to the shafts sunk through the reef, other shafts 
have been sunk in the solid away from the edge of the mine ; 
and from these crosscuts have been driven into the blue ground, 
as shown in the section of the Klimberley mine (fig. 47A), so 
that the mine is now free from, and independent of, landslips. 
The shafts are fitted up with cages and guides, and on the 
arrival of the wagons at the surface they are drawn away to the 
depository floors by locomotives. The floors are immense 
tracts of land, covering some six hundred acres, from which the 
herbage has been removed, and the ground, after being levelledi 
made hard and smooth. The * blue ' is deposited on these 
floors, and here the action of the weather soon disintegrates the 
hard material, causing it to slake, the process being accelerated 
by the constant harrowing to which the surface is subjected, 
bringing the whole mass thus constantly to the action of the 
air. The time taken to effect this disintegration varies from 
three months, for mineral from the Kimberley Mine, to six for 
that from the De Beers, and when it has been thoroughly 
accomplished, the ' blue ' is carried back in tram*wagons to the 
washing machinery. The disintegrating floors are protected 
by a fence of barbed wire ten feet high, and are constantly 
guarded by armed patrols* 

The ' blue ' as it comes from the De Beers mine, and as it 
lies upon the floors, is estimated to contain li carat weight of 
diamonds per load of 1,600 lbs., and it is found that on the 
average 1,000 loads will, in practice, yield 1,500 carats. 

The De Beers Company has now bought up the four prin-. 
cipal mines in the district, all of which are included in an area 
of four square miles, the area of each being — ^the Kimberley, 
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31 acres; Du Toits, 35 acres; Bultfontein, 37 acres; and the 
De Beers, which is the most valuable, 18^ acres. A section of 
the De Beers Mine is shown in Fig. 47B. 

The working of the mines is now carried out on the most 
approved mining system, and both the surface and under- 
ground workings are lit up by the electric light. 

Another diamond district has recently been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Kimberley, and is called the Wesselton. 
Numerous claims have already been taken up, and ever3rwhere 
shallow pits have been put down, which have not however as 
yet reached the ' blue,' but diamonds are being found in the 
yellow whicli overlies it. The general conditions would there- 
fore seem to be similar to those in the Kimberley district, and 
doubtless as the pits deepen the blue will be reached. 

The following is a description of the manner in which the 
diamonds are separated from the mass of the disintegrated blue 
ground. At first the precious stones were separated from the 
mass of excavated ground by what was known as dry sorting, 
which consisted principally in sifting the earth through fine 
sieves, thus getting rid of the dust and sand, after which the 
pebbles and gravel were passed over a picking-table, and the 
diamonds sorted out by hand, though only a small proportion 
were thus recovered. But since the introduction of washing 
machinery the hillocks of yellow dibris left by the dry picking 
process have been concentrated in the machines, with the result 
that in many cases the d^ris has yielded better returns than 
the crude material freshly dug up from the mines. 

^ The machine in general use for washing the diamondiferous 
earth is known as the Rotary Washing Machine, and consists 
of an annular-shaped pan, 8 to 14 ft. in diameter, being closed 
by an outer and an inner rim, the latter being about 4 ft. in 
diameter and not so deep as the outer rim. A vertical shaft 
rotates in the centre of the open space, and carries ten arms 
ranged radially round the shaft, each arm having about six 
vertical knives or teeth, which are set to within half an inch of 

1 < Diamond Mining at the Cape,' T. Reunett, M.E. (1886}, in tlid 
« Official Handbook to the Cape.' 
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scraping the bottom of the pan. The diamondiferous ground 
mixed with water enters through an orifice in the outer arm of 
the pan, and is stirred up into a ripple by the revolving knives, 
whereby the lighter stuff comes to the surface, and continually 
floats away by an orifice in the inner rim, whilst the heavier 
gravel falls to the bottom of the pan. For additional safety 
the teeth are set so as to form a spiral in revolving, and co- 
operate with centrifugal force in throwing every stone they 
strike towards the outer rim of the pan. The mud or tailings 
which flow to waste over the inner rim is led by a shoot to 
a pit, whence it is lifted by a chain and bucket elevator some 
twenty or thirty feet high. At the top of the elevator the 
buckets deliver the tailings on to suitable screens, over which 
the solid mud runs to waste, whilst the muddy water is led back 
by an overhead shoot to assist in forming a puddle of suffi- 
cient consistency to float the lighter stones in the pan, and 
allow only the heaviest gravel to accumulate at the bottom. 

For the better mixing of this puddle an inclined cylin- 
drical screen is fixed above the level of the pan. The dry 
ground from the mine is tipped into the upper end of the 
screen, where it is met by the muddy water from the elevator 
and a certain amount of clean water. The large stones, of a 
size unlikely to include diamonds, roll out at the lower end of 
the cylinder, but the puddle carrying all the smaller stones with 
it passes through the wire netting of the screen and down a 
shoot into the pan, as above described. The reduction in bulk 
effected in the washing machines is to one-tenth of the original, 
100 loads of ' blue ' being washed down to 10 loads, which are 
then passed on to the next process. At the end of the day's 
work the machine is stopped, and the contents of the pan 
emptied on to the sorting-table, first undergoing an inter- 
mediate process of cleaning, either in an ordinary cradle or a 
small gravitating machine called a pulsator. The ' pulsator,' 
well known in principle as applied to ore washing, is employed 
by some diggers so as entirely to dispense with the panning 
process, and affords complete satisfaction. It is indeed simply 
the jigging process of metalliferous mines applied to the 
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separation of the diamonds, garnets, and iron pyrites whicli 
form the heavier portions of the * blue ' from the h'ghter, the 
stuff being first washed as above described and then sized 
in trommels. The beds of the jiggers are made of buckshot, 
the size of the shot being slightly larger than that of the stuff 
to be jigged. 

Owing to the presence of the garnets and iron pyrites, 
which have about the same specific gravity as diamonds, these 
latter cannot be completely separated from the waste material, 
and accordingly this mixed product is next conveyed to a 
sorting-room, where it is laid out, while wet, in piles before 
white sorters, who take out the bulk of the diamonds, but the 
refuse from these is again picked over twice when dry by 
native sorters, so that the waste which is finally thrown away 
is practically worthless. 

The sorters, by long practice, acquire wtry great skill in 
detecting and separating the diamonds from the other material 
with which they are mixed, and as the precious stones are of 
every variety of colour, from deep yellow to blue white, and 
vary through deep to light brown, green, blue, pink^ yellow, 
orange, pure white, and opaque, their unerring accuracy is 
marvellous. The most valuable stones are the pure white 
and the deep orange, while the sizes vary from that of a dust 
shot up to stones weighing up to 438 carats. 

After being sorted the diamonds are cleaned by being 
boiled in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and in this 
stage they resemble pieces of dull glass. After this final 
cleansing operation they are again sorted or classified accord- 
ing to their size, colour, and purity, and, after being valued, 
are then sold to the representatives of the European and 
American houses, in parcels varying in size from a few thousand 
up to as much as a quarter of a million carats. 

The expenses attendant upon the cutting and polishing of 
the stones are equal to about 60 per cent, of their value, while 
the loss of weight is about two-thirds of the original. 

The handling of so great a value as a diamond, in so small 
a bulk, results in a large amount of theft and illicit diamond- 
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dealing, which is said to amount to from lo to 15 per cent, of 
the stones, and is carried out mostly by the white labourers, 
who will not submit to the rigorous means which are in force 
to prevent theft by any of their coloured fellow-workmen. 

At the Kimberley Mine there are 1,500 whites and 12,000 
natives employed. The daily production of the consolidated 
mines is about 5,500 carats, while the total production, in 1887, 
of the De Beers Company, from an area of iii^ acres, was 
equal to a value of over 4,000,000/. 

In the year ending March 31, 1891, the amount of 'blue* 
hauled from the De Beers-Kiraberley mines was 2,105,182 
loads, yielding 2,020,515 carats of diamonds, of the value of 
^2,974,670. The working expenses amounted to ;;^i,975,77o, 
and the balance for distribution as profit was ^1,334,408! 

In the De Beers the yield per load of ' blue ' was equal to 
1*09 carats, and in the Kimberley to '96. 

It will be interesting to note the gradual revival of the South 
African diamond industry since 1882, in which year the col- 
lapse after the boom of 1880 — 1881 occurred, and when the 
individual interests of the numerous holders of claims began to 
be merged into those of more or less powerful companies. 

The following table ^ gives the results obtained from the 
Kimberley, De Beers, Dutoitspan, and Bultfontein Mines from 
1882 to 1890, and shows the number of carats, their declared 
value, and the average value per carat during these years: — 

Declared 
Year. No. of Carats. value. 

1882 85^353! 1,119,210 

1883 2,312,234* 2,3S9i466 

1884 2,204,786} 2,562,623 

1885 2,287,261 2,228,679 

1886 3»o47i4a>J 3»26i,249 

1887 3»646,702* 4,003,330 

1888 3,5<>5,"6} 3,<«7,S44 

1889 2,754,967 4,089,765 

1890 1,978,153 2,974,670 

The falling off in 1890 was due to the restriction of output 
by the De Beers Company. The highest price per carat was 

* Mining Journal of S* Africa^ January i6ih, 1892. 
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reached after the consolidation of the industry which actually 
took place by the amalgamation of the companies in 1888, 
although the real effect of the principle thus inaugurated was 
first manifest in the following year, and has continued since. 
The returns for 1891 are not yet available, as the Blue-book 
which contains them is only presented to the Upper and 
Lower Houses in the following May. They may, however, be 
very closely estimated from all quarters, including the River 
Diggings and the Jagersfontein and Hoffontein Mines, as 
amounting to a value of 4,250,000/., and an average of 28^. 
per carat 

Among the great diamonds known may be mentioned — 
X. One formerly belonging to the Crown jewels of France, 
weighing 67! carats. 

2. The largest known, mentioned by Taverner as in the 
possession of the Grand Mogul, in form and size resembling 
half a hen's egg, and weighing 297 carats. This diamond 
was found in the mine of Colore, to the east of Golconda. 

3. A beautiful lemon-coloured diamond, formerly belonging 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now belonging to Austria, 
weighing 139 carats, and said to be worth 153,682/. 

4. An eastern diamond, formerly belonging to Nadir Shah, 
Sultan of Persia. It is without flaws or defects of any kind. 
It is about the size and shape of a pigeon's egg. It was 
purchased by the Empress Catherine of Russia for about 
90,000/. ready money, and an annuity of about 4,000/. in 
addition. 

5. The Pitt or Regent diamond, said to have been found in 
Malacca. It was bought by Mr. Pitt, then Governor of Ben- 
coolen, in Sumatra, and sold by him to the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, by whom it was placed among the crown jewels of 
France. It weighed 136 A carats. 

6. The Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, belonging to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and formerly the property of Runjet Singh. 
This diamond is one of the largest in the world, and is valued 
at 2,000,000/. sterling. 
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The weight and value of diamonds are reckoned by carats 
of which 150 are equal to 480 grains, or one ounce troy. The 
average price of rough diamonds is about 2/. per carat, but the 
price increases rapidly with size, as shown by the following 

table of approximate value. 

£ 
A rough diamond of 3 carats is worth 72 

4 »f f» "6 

5 I. ff 200 
10 „ „ 800 
?o „ „ 3,200 

30 »f ff 7»2oo 

40 „ „ 12,800 

50 „ „ 20,000 

60 „ „ 28,000 

100 „ „ 80,000 

But the price will vary according to the demand, and at the 
present moment the diamond market is in a depressed state. 

PLUMBAGO, OR GRAPHITE. 

This mineral in its pure state is composed entirely of carbon, 
but it is usually found mixed with varying proportions of alu- 
mina, iron, lime, and other substances. Its uses are various. 
It is used in the manufacture of pencils, whence its name 
graphite. Mention is made of a document ruled with graphite 
in the year 1387. The mineral used for this purpose comes 
largely from Siberia, and Ceylon graphite was formerly used 
with that then obtained from the Borrowdale mines in Cumber- 
land. For many years it has been extensively used in the 
manufacture of crucibles used in chemistry and metallurgy, 
on account of its great fire-resisting properties. More recently 
it has been applied to lubricating uses, and the commoner kinds 
for grate-polishing. The use of carbon for electric lighting 
purposes promises to open out a vast addition to the uses to 
which this mineral may be applied. 

British Islands. — ^The most important graphite mine ever 
worked in England is that of Borrowdale, in Cumberland. It is 
recorded that 100,000/. worth of the mineral has been extracted 
in a year, the price then being 45^. per lb. The early history of 
the mine also shews the lawlessness of the times only a century 
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ago. A body of miners took forcible possession of the mine, 
overpowering the guard, which, in consequence of numerous 
robberies, had been placed to protect the property, the pro- 
ceeds of which were sold to Jews, who came regularly to the 
George Hotel, Keswick, to buy. In the year x8oo the entrance 
to the mine was protected by a building containing offices and 
an attiring-room for the men. In this room was a trap-door 
through which alone an entrance to the workings was to be 
gained. Between the years 1850 and i860 it was estimated 
that there was still about 30,000/. worth of the mineral in reserve, 
but this seems now to be exhausted. In the year 1875 ^^ ^ons 
were returned as being raised. The last return was for the 
following year, 1876, when one ton only was obtained. The 
mine was worked about half-way up a mountain 2,000 feet high. 
The strata was of Lower or Cambro-Silurian age. They consisted 
of slate rocks, with interbedded greenstone, and felspathic trap- 
pean rocks. The graphite occurred in one of these trap rocks 
of a bluish colour, in the form of irregular masses and more 
regular beds, which were somstimes of considerable size. These 
were connected by numerous veins glazed with plumbago. 
Both the felspathic bed and its enclosed graphite were frequently 
cut off or interrupted by rents, fissures, and also dykes of other 
substances, which rendered the mining of the mineral rather 
uncertain. A plan of the veins and a section of the workings is 
given in figs. 48, 49. It is on record that the mineral was first 
discovered by a tree being uprooted by the wind between Gills 
and Fareys stages. At first the plumbago was only used by 
the neighbouring farmers to mark their sheep. Afterwards its 
true value was discovered. In 1778 the price realised was 30X. 
per lb. In 1829 it was 35J., and in 1833 45^. per lb. After- 
wards, through the introduction of the mineral from abroad, 
probably Ceylon, the price fell to 30X. per lb. Some of the 
pipes and pockets of ore have contained as much as 30,000 lbs. 
of ore. 

Early in the present century a graphite mine was wotked 
near Cummock, in Ayrshire. The strata at this mme consisted 
of the following, in descending order ;^ 
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1. Sandstone composed principally of concretions of gre3dsh 
white quartz, with a few scales of mica interspersed. 

2. A bed of day slate from 10 to 12 feet thick, passing in 
places into a flinty slate or basaltic homstone. 

3. Greenstone disposed in globular distinct concretions, 
which contained imbedded portions of graphite. 

4. A bed of clay slate 12 feet thick, similar to No. 2, 

5. Another bed of greenstone from 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 

6. Graphite. This bed was from 3 to 6 feet thick, and was 
comprised of graphite and columnar glance coal. The graphite 
was found compact, scaly, and columnar. The glance coal 
was disposed in distinct columnar concretions, arranged like 
pillars of basalt. Both substances were intermixed, the graphite 
being included in the coal and the coal in the graphite ; and 
in dififerent parts of the patches of greenstone were met with 
what seemed to be part of the original deposit. 

7. A layer of greenstone. 

8. Flinty slate 10 to 14 feet thick. 

9. Sandstone of similar structure to No. i. 

The graphite of Cummoch was more variable in quality 
than that of Borrowdale, but at the time it was considered that 
the deposit was extensive enough and the average quality good 
enough to warrant extensive workings. A graphite or black- 
lead mine, as it was called, was also discovered by accident, in 
the year i8j6, in Glenstrathfarra, the property of Eraser ol 
Lovatt, who worked it for a short time. The rock in which 
the graphite occurred was gneiss of a micaceous character. It 
occurred in irregular masses, one of which was about three feet 
thick and several yards long. This was not throughout pure 
graphite, but was mixed with fragments of the constituents of 
the rocks — felspar, mica, quartz, with precious garnet. Nume- 
rous other masses of a smaller size were also found. The 
graphite was scaly, foliated, and undulatory. It also varied in 
quality. The working was carried on for a short time, and 
5 tons were sold in the London market at 93/. per ton, the 
expense of getting it being stated at 13/. a ton. The work. 
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however, came to an end, and at the present time there is not 
a graphite mine in the United Kingdom. 

In North Wales, however, at a little distance above the 
Bala limestone, see fig. 26, there is a bed of impure graphite of 
considerable thickness. This bed follows the course of that 
limestone throughout Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire, 
see fig. 25. I have seen it near Llansaintfiraid and Penygar- 
nedd in the former county, and near Llanymawddy in the 
latter. It is worth the trial, as the bed is considerable, whether 
by cheap mining and careful washing this deposit could not be 
utilised for some of the purposes for which the mineral is in 
demand. A similar bed in like position occui^ at Llangelenin, 
near Conway. 

The chief source whence the bulk of the mineral has been 
derived for many years is the Island of Ceylon. The earliest 
notice there is of the mining of the mineral in the island is 
contained in a report by Colonel Colebrooke in the year 1829, 
where he says, relative to a tax, ' Provision had been made for 
payment either in money or in gram, and also for the delivery 
of cinnamon and black lead.' At that period the graphite of 
Ceylon was growing in repute, for we find that in America the 
late Mr. Joseph Dixon, who was the founder of the graphite 
industry and manufacture in the United States, started his 
manufacture in October, 1827. using a compact graphite found 
in New Hampshire ; but seeing some of the specimens of the 
foliated variety brought from India by trading ships, he tested 
them, and procured a shipment, following it by another, and 
he finally adopted the Ceylon graphite entirely. The succes- 
sors of Mr. Dixon, the Dixon Crucible Co., New Jersey City, 
New York, and Battersea Crucible Co., London, have hitherto 
taken by far the larger part of the production of the island. 
No record of the quantity of the mineral annually raised was 
kept before the year 1846. Since that date the quantity ex* 
ported has been as follows : — 

Cwts. 

For the five years ending 1 85 1 • • • • i3»4io 
t> »* *» 1856 • • • • i3»9SO 

M M M iS^K t • « • 37i530 
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Cwtfl. 

. 57.295 
. 124,714 

. 137,474 
. 1149671 

It will thus be seen that the industry has been a growing 
one. The largest quantity exported in any single year was 
during the twelve months ending September 30, 1879, the 
quantity being 200,000 cwts. The quantity shipped in the 
year 1889 was 28,529 tons. The number of graphite mines 
and pits on the island is estimated at 400. The natives also 
often find lumps in the soiL The only information we seem 
to possess as to the geological conditions under which the 
mineral is found is contained in Dr. Gygax's Geo/ogical Sur* 
tfey, 1848, Appendix No. a to ' The Reports exhibiting the 
Past and Present State of Her Majesty's Colonial Possessions/ 
where the Doctor says, ' Plumbago or graphite is found chiefly 
in the southern side of Saffragam, in the Kukuls Korle. It is 
believed to belong to the same formation as the anthracite, 
viz., to the upper strata of the Devonian formation. The prin« 
cipal mine is at Nambepane, and contains a large vein running 
from north-west to south-east. The ore is pure and crystal- 
line near the basalt, and compact and massive further from it. 
I believe this vein extends to a distance of forty or fifty miles 
towards the Bintenne country. The plumbago of Ceylon is 
pure and light, and now that a method has been discovered to 
purify and compress it the value will rise.' 

As a matter of fact the price has fluctuated considerably. 
In 1868 and 1869 it fetched in Ceylon 12/. to 14/. per ton. 
In 1870, we are told in the provincial reports that the fall in 
the price is so considerable that it has put an end to the 
digging for the mineral on Government land. In 1872 there 
was a slight rise, and we read that in the Government of Galle the 
quantity raised was 22,751 cwts., and the average price 6 rupees 
per cwt., or 120 rupees per ton. From another province, in 
1873, ^^ ^^^ informed that ' plumbago, which formerly sold at 
800 rupees per ton, is now only 90 rupees, and with the 
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enhanced value of labour it can scarcely be profitably worked.* 
In 1874 the trade was at its worst, and we are told that 
plumbago Ms practically unsaleable.' In 1880 the average 
price was slightly higher than in 1868-69, being 15/. per ton. 
The deposits are spread over large areas in the Government of 
Galle, in the Hambantota district, at the Rannialakand Moun- 
tain, and the hilly country forming the north-western boundary 
adjoining Matara. There are also numerous mines in the 
Matara district, and also in the Wenda Willi Hatpatta. The 
Government grant licences to work the mineral at a royalty 
which was formerly 10 rupees per ton, but upon representa- 
tions being made that this amount pressed hardly upon the 
poorer kinds of mineral, the royalty was reduced to 5 rupees. 
Shafts have been sunk, and attempts have been made to work 
the mines £nglish fashion, but for the most part the deposits 
are worked open and near to the surface. The favourite 
mining district at present is the neighbourhood of Kurunegela, 
Awisawella, Ratnapura, and Kalutara. The natives are guided 
by lumps and grains in the soil, and by the croppings up of 
the rock. No geological survey has been made. 

From 4,000 to 5,000 men are employed at the mines, and 
about 500 carters, with their carts and a pair of bullocks each, 
cart the mineral to Colombo. A good deal of the preparation 
of the mineral for the market is done at Colombo, women 
being largely employed. At first the Cingalese women had a 
strong prejudice against touching the mineral, but now they 
like the work, and are experts. One proprietor in Colombo, 
Mr. W. A. Fernando, whose family have long been connected 
with the trade, employs about 150 men and women. The 
men are paid from 50 to 75 cents a day, and the women 25 to 
30. Mr. Fernando has large sheds, roofed with cocoanut- 
leaves — the dust blown about makes everything so slippery 
that slates would fall off. The plumbago is first washed in 
large baskets, the smaller pieces and dust being spread upon 
an asphalte floor to dry. By this means the quality is dis- 
covered by the practised eyes of the pickers, who separate 
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pieces affected by iroa ore, pyrites, quartz, or other foreign 
materials, a very small quantity of which would spoil the 
mineral for cnicible-making. llie good lumps have the dust 
brushed off, and are polished with cocoanut husks. The 
mineral is separated into four sizes by means of peifoTated 
plates of iron. It takes about 100 expert meu and women to 
prepare abouL 3 tons a day of the smaller stuff. The oie 
is brought from the mines to Colombo in casks holding about 
5 cwt. each, and also for shipment. Some 35,000 casks were 
required for this latter purpose in the year 1879, 

Unitu) Statxs or Ahkrica. — The Dixon Crucible Com- 
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pony, already referred to as large consumers of Ceylon graphite, 
have within the last six or seven years obtained the mineral also 
from a mountain locally known as the Blacklead Mountain, 
which rises close to the village of Ticonderoga, Essex County, 
State of New York, The graphite beds are interstrati&ed be- 
tween gneissic rocks, as shown in fig. 50. The beds dip at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The ore in them is chie6y of the foliated 
variety, and is mixed with gneiss and quartz in the beds, in 
veini or layers from i to 8 inches in thickness, some of the 
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deposits being richer than others. One of these, as shown in 
the figure, has been followed to a depth of 350 feet. It is 
found of varying thickness, and it opens out at times into 
pockets. When separated from the attached materials this 
graphite is of fine quality. It is sent downhill from the mine 
to the works — a distance of two miles — where it is crushed 
with a stamp-battery, and the ore is then washed and separated 
in Cornish buddies and settling-tanks. The separated graphite 
scales are then ground in water to the fineness required for 
the different uses, as crucibles, lubricants, pencils, and ordi- 
nary blacklead. The industry is an old one. In the year 
1822 the mineral was removed from the gangue by means of 
chisels, pickaxes, and iron bars, and conveyed to the falls, 
where it was pulverised and purified. In the manufacture of 
pencils the very finest grained graphite is used, and is mixed 
with clay. Graphite is found in various other localities in 
America^in the older rocks of the Appalachian Mountains, 
stretching from Canada to Alabama. 

It is said to occur in great purity in five different localities in 
Albany county, Wyoming Territory, in veins from i foot 6 inches 
to 5 feet thick. At Pilkin, in Gunnison County, it occurs massive 
in beds a feet thick, but of impure quality. Indeed, it would 
seem that the massive beds everywhere were the most impure, 
the redeposited mineral in cracks and cavities being the puresL 
In New Mexico it is found in a pure form in the Coal- 
measures, possibly as the result of heat, which has driven 
all bituminous matter away, and of a redisposition of the 
particles. It is also found in the Black Hills of Dakota, and 
it has been mined at the Sonora mine, Tuolomme County, 
California. The total production in 1890 was 400,000 lbs. 

It is alro found in Canada, and the following table of 
analyses is from the report of a survey and inquiry authorised 
in 1876 by the Canadian Government as to the comparative 
merits of graphite from Canada and Ceylon. Graphite also 
occurs on the American side of Behring's Straits, where the 
natives use it for the ornamentation of their persons. 
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ANALYSES OF CANADIAN AND CBYLON GRAPHITES. 



Localttf. 



Specific 
Gravity. 



Canada, Buckingham^ vein graphite, 

variety foliated 

Canada, Buckingham, vein graphite, 

variety columnar 

Canada, GrenviUe, vein graphite, variety 

foliated 

Canada, Grenville, vein graphite, variety 

columnar 

Ceylon, vein graphite, variety columnar • 
Ceylon, vein graphite, variety foliated • 
Ceylon, vein graphite, variety columnar • 
Ceylon, vein graphite, variety foliated 



2*2689 

2*2679 

2*2714 

2*2659 
2*2671 
2*2664 
2*2546 
2*2484 



Vola- 
tile 
matter. 



Per 
cent. 

0*178 
0*594 
0*109 

o*io8 
0*158 
0*108 
0*900 
0*301 



Carbon. 



Per 
cent. 

99675 
97*626 

99*815 

99757 
99.792 

99679 

98*817 

99284 



Ash. 



Per 
cent. 

0*147 
1*780 
0*070 

0-135 
0-050 

0*213 

0*283 

0-415 



In Canada, New York, and Pennsylvania it occurs chiefly 
in veins and pockets in strata associated with gneissic rocks. 
It is associated in the veins with calcite, quartz, pyroxene, 
mica, and apatite; and the crystals of calcite, on being 
split, show scales of foliated graphite along the lines of 
cleavage. The Dominion produced 216 tons in 1889. 

The new report on the mineral resources of the United 
States^ edited by Albert Williams, and published by the 
Government, gives the following particulars concerning the 
uses for which the mineral is employed, and it is stated that 
no less than 150,000,000 pencils are now manufactured in the 
world. The quantity of graphite imported into America in 
1882 was 16,047,100 lbs., of which the greater part came from 
Ceylon, and the rest from Germany. 

The properties of graphite make it useful for the fol- 
lowing general purposes : the manufacture of refractory 
articles, lubricants, electrical supplies, pigments and pencil- 
leads. A detailed table of the articles made from it is 
annexed, with an estimate of the percentage used for each 
purpose :— 
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PROPORTTONATB ▲MOUNTS OF GRAPHITE USED FOR DIFFERENT 

PURPOSES. 



SlCaiio&ctiirea. 



Cradble and refractory articles, as stop- 
pers and nozzles, crucibles, &c. • . 

Stove-polish 

Lubricating graphite 

Foundry facings, &c 

Graphite greases 

Pencil-leads 

Graphite packing 

Polishing shot and powder 

Paint 

Electrotyping 

Miscellaneous — piano-action, photo- 
graphers', gilders', and hatters' use, 
electrical supplies, etc. • • • • . 



Kinds of graphite nsed. 



Ceylon, American . • . 
Ceylon, American, German 
American, Ceylon . . . 
Ceylon, American, German 

American 

American and German. . 
Ceylon, American . • . 
Ceylon, American • • . 

American 

American, Ceylon . . . 



Per 

:cnt. 



35 
3» 

lO 

8 
6 

3 
3 

2 



} 



ICO 



Graphite is also, as before stated, largely and increasingly 
used as a lubricant, both by itself and mixed with fat or grease^ 
in various proportions. 

JET. 
In appearance this mineral resembles cannel coal ; but it 
is harder, and is capable of receiving a high polish. It is also 
of a deeper black colour. It receives its name from the river 
Gages, in Lycia, in the alluvium of the mouth of which it was 
found in the time of Pliny. The small pieces of the mineral 
found there were called gagaies^ subsequently gagat^ and ulti- 
mately jet It has formed the subject of a considerable industry 
along the eastern side and seacoast of Yorkshire from very 
early times. The Danes, and subsequently the Romans, seemed 
to have worked it for ornamental purposes. A good specimen 
from Whitby, on analysis, showed the following composition :— 

Carbon 79*97 

Hydrogen 4*30 

Nitrogen .••••• 0*47 
Oxygen •••••• 13*22 

Sulphur • 0*91 

AMhes. • • t • • • 1*33 



100*00 



^^ 
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It is fouDd in the harder portions of the alum shale rock of 
the Lias. The rock is from 6 to 7 yards thick, and in this 
the mineral is found in small patches, and in quantities from a 
few ounces to two hundredweight On the south it is found 
a little way south of Whitby, northward in the Mulgrave mines, 
then in those of Lord Dundas, terminating at Skinninggrove 
Beck. It then turns westward by £ston and the Guisbro' 
mines, and the mineral b found in all the valleys of the tribu- 
tary streams of the £sk. 

A softer kind^ is also found near Whitby, called soft jet, 
from which an inferior kind of article is made. 

The mineral is obtained by excavating the face of the 
difis, and following it in old quarry workings. It is said that 
all attempts to mine systematically have been unsuccessful, 
although the price of the best qualities is from 12s. to 14^. 
per lb. It is found in Russia in sand and gravel beds, where 
it is called black amber, from its being electrical when rubbed, 
like amber. The production of jel in England in the year 
1880 was 6,720 lbs., in 1889 it was 618 lbs., and in 1890 it 
amounted to 1,228 lbs., of a value at the mines of 124/. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CARBON'-cmtinued. 

Asphaltum, Varieties of— History of the Uses of Bituminous Substances 
— Of the American Petroleum Industry— The Cannels of Flintshire 
and Lancashire — ^Modes of Occurrence — ^The Torbane Hill Mineral— 
The Bituminous Deposit of Bovey Tracey — Deposits of Bituminous 
Matter in Silurian Strau in Ireland— Bitumen in France — Gneiss in 
Sweden — Bitumen Deposits of France — ^Asphalte of the South of 
France — Bitumiuous and Petroleum Deposits of Germany — The 
Hanover Oil-well Region. 

BITUMEN AND BITUMINOUS SUBSTANCES. 

Bitumen occurs in nature in various degrees of fluidity and 
solidity. The solid varieties are of a black, brown, or reddish 
brown colour. The fluid varieties are transparent, and vary 
from colourless to yellowish white and dark brown. The 
following are the chief varieties of bituminous substances. 

AsPHALTUM {Mineral Fitch). — Chemical composition: 76 
to 88 carbon, 2 to 10 oxygen, 6 to 10 hydrogen, and i to 3 
nitrogen. Specific gravity, 1*0 to 1*2. Hardness 2. In colour 
and appearance pitch black, opaque, resinous. Has a strong 
bituminous odour. 

Mineral Caoutchouc {Eiateriie or Elastic Bitumm).^^ 
Chemical composition: 84 to 86 carbon, 12 to 14 hydrogen, 
and a little oxygen. Resinous colour, yellowish brown, and 
black. Occurs in kidney-shaped lumps; has a strong bitu* 
mmous odour. 

Retinite (I^etin - Asphaltuni). — Composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen in uncertain amounts; composition 
sometimes given as vegetable resin 55, bitumen 41. Occurs 
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in roundish masses varying in colour, light yellow, brown, and 
green. Flexible and elastic when first obtained, but losing 
these qualities on exposure to the atmosphere. 

Petroleum {Fluid Bitumen). — In its natural state it is 
dark yellow, brown, and dark brown in colour. Its chemical 
composition will be given in detail further on. 

Naphtha or Mineral Oil, — Chemical composition: carbon 
84 to 88, hydrogen 12 to 16; colourless to yellow. Before 
describing the conditions under which bituminous substances are 
found it may be well to give a brief general history of their use, 
more especially their use for lighting and heating purposes. 

Perhaps the earliest reference we have is contained in the 
Scripture account of the building of the Ark and of the 
Tower of Babel. In the region assigned to that building 
bituminous matter is still abundant, and floats on the waters of 
the rivers. Herodotus, writing 440 years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, describes a place, Aderrica, situated 
thirty-five miles from Susa, where there were wells yielding salt, 
bitumen, and oil. The oil was drawn from these wells by means 
of skins, and was placed to settle in tanks. The more solid 
matter, salt and bitumen, fell to the bottom, and the oil was 
drawn ofif for use. The oil had an unpleasant smell, it was 
black in colour, and it was called by the natives Rhadinace. 

Along the shores of the Caspian, and southward down the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, similar oils are still 
obtained and used by the inhabitants. 

The oil from the wells of Rangoon, in Burmah, has also 
been in use from very ancient times. 

About one hundred and thirty years ago the Philosophical 
Transactions^ the Transactions of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain^ and the scientific papers of other countries of Europe, 
contained references to the distillation of oils from coals, and 
of the experiments made towards purifying them. A century 
ago the Earl of Dundonald distilled these oils from coal in 
ovens similar to those now in use for the manufacture of coke. 
On the continent of Europe, a quarter of a century later, oils 
distilled from the tars obtained from bituminous schists by 
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Laurent, Reichenbach, and others, and purified to some extent 
by Selligue, were extensively used for bummg and lubricating 
purposes. 

In connection with the discovery and utilisation of gas, 
about the same time and subsequently, experiments were made 
and improvements introduced in the purification of the various 
oils obtained from coals. 

In 1830 M. Selligue obtained a light paraffin oil from the 
bituminous shales of Feymoreau, in the Bourbon Vendde, 
France, together with a heavier oil and a lubricating oil and 
solid paraffin, by a method which is said to have been 
identical with that patented by Mr. James Young for the 
Torbane Hill mineral in the year 1850. 

In America Dr. Abraham Gesner first successfully obtained 
lamp-oils from coals in the year 1845. These oils were burnt 
by him in lamps used by him at the public lectures given by 
him at Prince Edward's Island in the following year, and at 
others afterwards delivered at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Patents 
were subsequently obtained for the manufacture of kerosene 
oil by his process. 

In England, in 1847, Mr. Charles B. Mansfield obtained 
patents for 'an improvement in the manufacture and purifi- 
cation of spiritous substances and oils applicable to the 
purposes of artificial light.' Mr. Mansfield's experiments seem 
to have been the base of the attempts to introduce the 
atmospheric light obtained from the use of the lighter oils or 
spirits, as benzole, in conjunction with atmospheric air. 

In October, 1850, Mr. James Young, of Manchester, 
obtained a patent for the ' obtaining of paraffin oil, or oil 
containing paraffin, from bituminous coals,' and in March, 
1852, Mr. Young obtained a similar patent for the United 
States. In defending these patents against manufacturers who 
were, by the processes they employed, supposed to be infring- 
ing the patents, much litigation was caused. Happily the 
result was that a great and rising industry was left unfettered, 
and no exclusive right was established in results which seem 
to have been gradually evolved by much thought and expense, 
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and by many experiments, during a whole century. The dis- 
tillation of oils from cannels and bituminous shales grew in 
the Flintshire coal-fields and in the coal-fields of America, as 
well as in most of the great cities of the Atlantic coast 

In 1853-4 kerosene oil of great lighting power but of un- 
pleasant odour was introduced to the public in America by 
Messrs. J. H. and G. W. Austen, the agents of the North 
American Kerosene Gas-light Co. of New York. Safety and 
comfort in the use of this oil were further increased by 
the introduction into America by Mr. J. H. Austen of the 
adaptation of a burner which he had seen in use in Vienna. 

In the course of the six following years the distillation of 
oil from natural petroleum almost entirely superseded the dis- 
tillation from coal and shale. Petroleum had been collected 
from remote times in the State of New York by the Seneca 
Indians, and after them it had received the name of Seneca 
oil 

In the year 1854 petroleum was obtained from an old salt 
well at Tarentium, on the Alleghany, near Pittsburg, where its 
presence in quantity impeded the manufacture of salt This 
was finally introduced successfully in New York by Mr. A. C. 
Ferris, in the year 1857. In 1858 the first petroleum well 
was bored by Mr. E. L. Drake, at Titusville, on Oil Creek, 
in Pennsylvania, with a successful result. The growth of the 
industry was after this most marked and rapid. 

In the year 1861, three years after the boring of the wells 
at Titusville, the production of petroleum oils in the United 
States amounted to 24,000 gallons per day. In 1862 it was 
40,000 per day ; in 1863, 70,000 per day; in 1864, 87,000 per 
day; in 1865, 91,000 per day. In the year 1882 the daily 
production had reached the great total of 2,145,000 gallons 
per day, and for the year 1890 the total production was as 
much as 27,615,929 barrels. 

These amounts are exclusive of the oil produced in Canada, 
where in 1889 the output was 639,991 barrels, each of 35 
imperial gallons. 

We will now notice the manner in which these bituminous 
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substances occur in nature, and the localities from which Utef 
Bie obtained, beginning, as usual, with the British Islands. 

Bituminous matter fonns part of the composition of the 
greater part of our coal-seams, the exception iu this country 
being found in the western end of the South Wales coal-field, 
and in portions of the coal-fields of Ireland, where it would 
seem as if the bituminous matter had been driven off subsequent 
to the deposition of the coat-seams, possibly by the heat evolved 
during the great disturbances which have so crumpled and 
brolcen the strata. 

Bitumen is especially present in the variety of coal known 
as cannel. This form of coal is most prevalent in the lower 
yard coal of Denbighshire and Flintshire, and in the equivalent 
seam in the Lancashire coal-field, as well as in what may be 
the same seam in the Newcastle coal-fietd. 

In the Flintshire coal-field a great deal of cannel coal and 
its associated shale was used for the production of paraffin oils 
and products before the influx of petroleum from America at 
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SO cheap a rale made the manufacture unprofitable. The 
lower yard coal of the two counties of Norlh Wales referred to 
is about a yard thick. The cannel form occupies but portions 
of the seam, tilling up depressions in the ordinary coal, as shown 
ill fig. sr. 

In the cannel all vegetable fibre and organic structure, 
such as are seen in the other parts of the seam, are completely 
destroyed, and the coal appears as a hard pitchy mass. At 
such points also the under clay gives place to a bituminous 
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shale, and in this and in the overlying shale of a similar cha- 
racter there are numerous fish remains, only indistinctly 
preserved. Where these coals and shales are in their perfect 
form, as about Leeswood, near Mold, the following is the order 
downwards : — 

1. A rich oleaginous shale 4 to 10 inches thick. 

2. Smooth cannel 2 feet 3 inches. 

3. Curly cannel i foot 6 inches. 

4. Floor of highly bituminous shale. 

The smooth cannel (2) has a flat conchoidal fracture, and it 
passes downwards mto the curly cannel. The curly cannel 
(No. 3) has a lustrous appearance. It is compact, and has 
a slightly conchoidal fracture. It abounds with flat circular 
disc-like appearances. It has some sulphide of iron, and shiny 
specks of arsenical pyrites. In the floor of bituminous shale, 
as well as in the roof shale, fish remains are abundant. Some 
years ago Dr. Andrew Fife, of Aberdeen, gave the following as 
the illuminating power of the various minerals named : — 



Wigan cauDel . 
Lesmahago coal 
Torbane Hill mineral 
Leeswood smooth cannel 
Leeswood curly cannel 



12*01 cubic n. gas per ton. 
10-176 „ „ 

15-482 „ „ 

9972 „ 
H'28 M ff 



In places where the conditions have been favourable, the 
bituminous coals of Flintshire have passed again into a liquid 
form. Thus recently, in a colliery on Buckley Mountain, in 
Flintshire, a flow of oil was tapped in the workings, and in 
1890 the production of oil shale was 3,438 tons. 

In the neighbouring county of Shropshire, a bituminous 
spring has long been known in the parish of Wombridge, near 
Broseley. In the early part of the eighteenth century this 
spring is said to have yielded near a thousand gallons a week. 
In the year 1799 it only yielded about thirty gallons a week. 
At present it is not used commercially. The spring flowed 
from a fissured sandstone in the Coal-measures, having coals at 
a little distance above and below, and irregular patches of coal 
in it. An adit was driven in the sandstone, which facilitated 
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the flow end collection of the oil. It is interesting to note 
that the water exuding from and near to the Flint coal — one 
of the lower coals of the Shropshire coal-field — is salt, and salt 
springs abound in the Coal-measures of the neighbourhood, 
some of which were formerly found of sufficient sUengdi to 
work. 

Perhaps the most interesting deposit of bituminous mineral 
in Great Britain, from its great commercial value, the part it 
has played in the development of the paraffin industry, and the 
litigation of which it has been the subject, is that of Torbanc 
Hill, near the Fitth of Forth, in Scotland. This deposit occurs 
in beds that lie below the ordinary coal-seams of the Lanark- 
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shire coal-field. Fig. 53 is a very general section of the strata 
of this field. 

The Torbane Hill bed lies in group a, on the north-north- 
west side of the section. It is associated with several coal- 
seams, and with them it occicpies a small mineral basin about 
three square miles in area. These coal-seams and the particular 
bed itself are interstratified with two or three beds of fresh-water 
limestone. As will be seen, it underlies the ordinary Coat 
measures. Bitumen occurs in a solid form in the underlying 
sandstone beds, and in round nodules in the limestones, as 
well as in contiguous trap rocks, from which it also oozes out 
in a liquid form. 

The mineral tontaini Tolatile malter . . . yo'IO 
„ „ cubon or coke . . , i0'30 
„ „ asb i9'6o 

It yields 120 gallons of crude oil per ton. This, with flie 
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exception of the bitumen of Ritchie County, Virginia, which 
gives 170 gallons, and the Breckenridge coal of America, which 
yields 130 gallons, is the largest quantity of oil yielded by 
bituminous substances. This mineral has been very largely 
used for the production of paraffin and its products. It was 
used under a patent by Mr. Young in the year 1850, and 
Young's paraffin oil, which gave the start to the use of mineral 
oil lamps in this country, was made from it. It was also 
extensively exported to the United States of America, and 
was used there in the manufacture of kerosene, in the produc* 
tion of which 200,000 tons were used in the year 1859 by the 
North American Kerosene Gas-Light Company, at their works, 
Newtown Creek, Long Island The manufacture of oil from 
this mineral led to a vast amount of litigation ; part of this lay 
between Mr. Young and the distillers of oil from cannel in 
England and the producers of petroleum in America, which 
happily ended in unrestricted manufacture, and part with the 
owners of the ground. The great question was whether the 
mineral was coal or not coal. The bulk of the evidence went 
to prove that it was not coal, but a bituminous shale or clay. 
The use of the name coal, however, was retained, although, 
as it has been suggested, the name might as well be given to 
the bitumen of the Great Pitch Lake of Trinidad. The pro- 
duction of oil shale in Scotland in 1890 was 2,180,483 tons. 

A deposit of bituminous coal occurs, and has at various 
times been worked, near Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire. The 
deposit occurs in clays and sands that overlie the Greensand, 
and is of Tertiary age. The beds are from 4 to 16 feet thick, 
and are interstratified with the clays. It contains 42 per cent, 
of volatile matter, 58 per cent, of coke, and it yields 50 gallons 
of crude oil per ton. It abounds in the remains of fish, 
Crustacea, and other marine organisms, and hence, like the crude 
oil of Canada, derived from strata containing similar remains, 
it has a very strong smell. The oil contains a greater number 
of the equivalents of carbon than do the oils derived from 
coals or ordinary bitumen, and hence it is found to smoke in 
ordinary lamps. 
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It seems to have been first raised for use about the year 
1700, and was subsequently being worked by means of pits 
about 80 feet deep. It is recorded that the offensive smell 
emitted by the mineral prevented its use for domestic purposes 
except by poor cottagers of the neighbourhood. It ceased to 
be worked about the beginning of the present century ; but when 
the demand for oil shales sprang up, consequent upon the 
introduction of paraf!in, and preceding the general use of 
American petroleum, a brief period of mining activity ensued ; 
but the unpleasant smell and the density of the oil rendered 
permanent success impossible. It has, however, been used at 
various times in potteries that have been established for working 
the adjacent clays. 

In Ireland, bituminous matter is occasionally seen oozing 
out of Silurian strata. More important was the attempt to 
manufacture paraffin from peat, which, during the demand for 
oil-producing substances, was made on an extensive scale by 
the Irish Feat Company in Kildare. As the use of peat may 
again be resorted to when the bulk of the petroleum wells have 
failed, it is well to place on record the results obtained by this 
company from one ton of peat. 

Liquids not oily 65 galls. 

Tar 6 „ 

From which were obtained — 

Lamp oil . « . . . • . 2 „ 

Lubricating oil ...... i gall. 

Paraffin • • 3 l^s* 

Ammonia •«•••«• 3 » 

Acetic acid 5} „ 

Naphtha 8 m 

with 25 per cent, of charcoal. 

Sweden. — Bituminous matter, of more interest geologically 
than commercially, occurs at Millaberg, Wermland, Sweden. 
As shown in fig. 53, it occurs in gneissic rocks, and derives its 
interest from tlie fact that it shows the presence of vegetable 
matter in some force in strata of Laurentian age. 

France. — At Feymoreau, near Fontenay le Comte, in the 
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Bourbon Vendue, is a small coal-field that stretches between 
Nantes and Rochelle, from some of the strata of which, as I 
have abeady stated, paraffin oils and products have been 
obtained for many years. The strata from which these products 
were, and it may be are still, obtained underlie a coal of inferior 
quality. They do not contain any vegetable impressions, 
which, we have seen, is usually the case where coal passes into 
a. highly bituminous state, as in cannel. The shales are of a 
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deep black colour, and when first mined are tough and hard, 
but they soon fall to pieces on exposure to the atmosphere. 
They bum freely, with much smoke and a long flame. They 
are not, however, uniformly bituminous. In places these shales 
reach a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet. Ordinarily they yield 
about 15 per cent, of light oil, on slow distillation, with 60 per 
cent of ash and some water. They belong to the ordinary 
Coal-measures. 

On the other side of France, about Autun, is another small 
coal-field of ordinary Coal-measure age. Here bituminous 
schists, like those of Feymoreau, occur much higher up on the 
series, and several hundred yards above the highest coal-seam. 
AtCordesse these schists are about 10 feet thick. They are of 
a reddish brown colour, but become black on exposure to the 
atmosphere. Some of the beds are pyriCous ; the quantity of 
oils of all kinds yielded by them varies from 6 to 50 per cent. 
They are worked partly by open quarrying and partly by drifts 
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or adit levels, as is common in the coal mines of South Wales. 
The manufacture of i>arafiin, paraffin oils, and other products, 
has been carried on here since the year 1835 with varying 
success, the industry here, as well as in England, having been 
greatly affected of late years by the exportation of good oils at 
very low prices by America. 

Of very great importance commercially in another direction 
— ^that of the construction of roadways — ^are the bituminous 
deposits of the banks of the Rhone, near Bellegarde.^ These, 
with some of the uses of the bitumen, seem to have been dis- 
covered in the year 1721 by Dr. Eyrinis, who thought that in 
the bitumen he had discovered a panacea for all the diseases 
to which human nature is liable. It is on record, however, 
that from time immemorial the inhabitants have noticed bitu- 
men; hence the name of the principal hill — Pyrmont. In the 
fifth year of the Republic a gentleman obtained a concession 
from the Directorate, his idea being to work the mineral for 
home consumption. 

The concession extended along the two banks of the 
Rhone from Bellegarde to Seyssel — 4 kilometres. It is from 
the last-named place that the chief mine of the district takes its 
name* 

When the application of bitumen mixed with chalk began 
to extend, Secretan, the lessee, opened a mine and established 
a manufactory for the production of mastic. At this juncture 
some of the inhabitants disputed his right, on the ground that 
the concession had been obtained for bitumen only, contend- 
ing that the use of bituminous chalk is different from that of 
free bitumen, and that the working of a quarry was not under 
the same law as was the working of mines. 

After much deliberation, the Council of Mines decided that 
the works at Seyssel constituted a mine and not a quarry, and 
that the concession included the right to extract chalk as well 
as bitumen. 

In the year 1843 these rights were finally confirmed, and in 
the meantime the mine continued to be the chief source of 

1 L. Malo, Fabrieation de VAsphalU et des Bihmus. 
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mastic. The output was, however, restricted until about the 
year 1838, when the use of asphalte in the construction of foot- 
paths gave increased importance to and extended the operations 
of the mine. 

In the year 1855 the production had risen to 1,500 
tons yearly. In 1863 it had increased to 10,000 tons, and the 
production continued large subsequently. 

The deposit at Seyssel consisted of a hill 400 metres long 
by 100 metres wide. It consists of chalk surmounted by beds 
of Greensand. 

The chalk is made up of three layers of bituminous chalk 
from 3 to 4 metres thick, which are separated by three layers 
of white chalk not impregnated with bitumen, and which vary 
from I to 15 metres in thickness. 

In the impregnated layers the chalk is in places highly 
crystalline, and in others it is made up of shells, among which 
fishes' teeth are found. The bitumen occurs in cracks, cavities, 
and layers. It forms firom 8 to 10 per cent, of the whole 
mass. 

The theory has been suggested that this bituminous matter 
has been derived from carbonaceous deposits far below, which 
have been slowly distilled by volcanic or chemically produced 
heat, the vapour arising and subsequently condensing, filling 
the pores and interstices of these Upper Jurassic strata. There 
are small proportions of arsenic and of manganese present, but 
the purer the containing chalk is, the better is the result in the 
manufactured asphalte. 

It is possible, however, that it may have been derived from 
carbonaceous matter that formed part of the overlying strata 
which have been subsequently denuded, but of which traces 
here and there remain. 

The mineral is got from the beds in blocks of different 
sizes, by means of quarrying in open excavations, the amount 
of top rock to be removed not being very great. In winter the 
rock is hard like ordinary chalk, and the drill works freely, but 
in summer the bitumen softens, and the rock is elastic. This 
destroys the ordinary action of the powder, and picks and- 
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wedges have to be used. In some other deposits which are 
worked underground as ordinary mines, this difficulty does not 
occur. There are several smaUer deposits scattered about the 
neighbourhood of Seyssel which have been more or less 
worked, but the description just given will apply generally to 
them all. 

Bituminous springs and deposits abound over the plain of 
La Magne, in Auvergne, some only of which have been ex- 
plored. The mineral is of two kinds, calcareous and sandy. 
It is of a reddish colour and a pronounced arsenical odour. The 
principal springs are at La Fontaine de Paix, on the road 
between Font du Chateau and Clermont. They give some hun- 
dreds of kilogrammes during the summer, but they are stopped 
during the winter. 

Another important bituminous deposit, which is of the same 
geological age as that of Seyssel, is that of the Val de Travers, 
on the right bank of the Reuse. This deposit was also dis- 
covered by Dr. Eyrinis. It subsequently passed through 
several hands, and, with Seyssel, was made the base of extensive 
gambling transactions by speculators; but about the year i860 
it got into regular work, and is now an important source of the 
asphaltum of commerce. 

Here the principal bituminous layer forms a lenticular mass 
of about 8 yards in thickness and 160 yards in breadth. It is 
covered immediately by an asphalt earth known as 'scrap,' 
and this is overlaid on the surface by a thin layer of vegetable 
matter. The deposit is richer in bitumen than those of Seyssel, 
and contains from 12 to 13 per cent, of bitumen. It is, or was 
until recently, worked as an open quarry. 

Germany. — ^The slates below the brown coal of Tertiary 
age on the Westphalian side of the Rhine are very bituminous. 
They have been worked to a considerable extent, and the 
products have been manufactured at Beul, opposite Bonn. 
These shales are very thin, and they are known as * blatte,' or 
paper-coal. 

At Bamberg, in the north of Bavaria, and at Reutlingen, 
near Tiibingen, in Wurtemburg, the Posidonia schists of the 
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Upper Lias have at times been worked for the manufacture of 
burning and lubricating oils and paraffin. 

The same schists have also been worked at Orawicza, in 
Hungary. 

By far the most important bituminous district in Germany 
is that of Hanover. This oil region extends from the city of 
Hanover, where oil is found in the suburb of Linmer, to the 
villages of Oilper and Klein Scheppenstett on the east and the 
Hildesheim Hills on the south ; and it has been thought pro- 
bable that the same condition of the strata may be found west- 
ward towards Bremen. 

The strata are apparently of Permian age, and it is possible 
that, in parts of the area, they may have connection with and 
be influenced by the overljdng Eisleben shales in which the 
copper slate is found, and in which there is an abundance of 
fish remains and those of other sea organisms. 

The wells vary in thickness from 50 to 280 feet, according 
to the thickness of the strata overlying the oil-bearing beds. 
The general order of the strata is as follows, in descending 
order : — 

Feet. 

1. Fine sand with boulders of granite and flint . 32 

2. Bluish grey clay 23 

3. Blue clay with layers of limestone • • 10 

4. Marl 65 to 80 

5. Rock with veins of quartz .... 11510130 

6. Sandstone with pyrites, showing the firsts 

traces of oil Thickness 

7. Sandstone with black and red sand • . ) not 

8. Layer of pebbles, in which the oU is found I given. 

most abundantly ) 

In the neighbourhood of Bentheim, to the west of Han- 
over, in sinking to the oil-bearing bed a deposit of bitumen 
has been found. This mineral is found solid in the fissures of 
the sandstone. About 400 tons of this bitumen have been 
raised here from a mine belonging to Mr. Sargent. This 
mineral, distilled at the mine, yielded 110 gallons of petroleum 
to the ton* 

This partially solid bitumen is frequently met with else- 

Q 
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where in the same position in sinking shafts. It' varies in 
thickness from a few inches to 3 feet Over the whole area 
bitumen is seen in places oozing out of the strata. 

As pumped out of the wells the liquid is composed of one- 
third water containing 2 per cent, of saline matter, and two- 
thirds oil. This crude oil, when refined, gives 45 per cent, of 
best petroleum. 

This oil region has been worked more or less for the last two 
hundred years. In the year 1872 Professor Harper, of Penn- 
sylvania, made a survey of the district, and during the last 
twenty years many trials have been made by boring. At the 
close of the year 1881 there were thirty companies formed, 
one hundred derricks already erected, and about sixty bore- 
holes in the course of sinking. At that time the average yield 
per well was from 10 to 15 barrels per day. An area of 
40 acres near Olheim, which, with Oilper and Oilberg, forms a 
great centre of the industry, yielded for a time from 400 to 500 
barrels a day. 

A great furore prevailed about this oil region, chiefly, it is 
to be feared, for speculative purposes, in the year 1882, and the 
proprietors of the land acquired an exaggerated notion of the 
value of their properties. They demanded from 6o/. to 150/. 
per acre for the right of boring alone, with the necessity of the 
lessee purchasing one-half of the property as spoiled land. The 
agreements generally included the right to purchase the whole 
property within a given time. 

Some of these concessions were secured at a price of 13/. 
per acre, and in parts more distant from proved oil wells the 
right to bore was secured at prices ranging from i/. to 8/. 
per acre. 

The wells were sunk by the Pennsylvanian rope boring 
apparatus at a rate of from 30 to 40 feet per day. 
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CARBON—continuid. 

Bituminous Deposits of Spain, Italy, Roomania — ^Bitumen and Petroleum 
of the Caucasus and Caspian Regions — Oil Wells at Baku — Petro- 
leum Industry at Baku — Oil Refuse as Fuel — Bituminous Springs of 
the Valley of the Euphrates, of British Burmah, of the Punjab— Pitch 
Like of Trinidad — Bituminous Springs of Barbadoes, Cuba, Venezuela 
— Bituminous Coal Deposits of North America — Geological Age of 
the various Petroleum-yielding Strata of North America — ^Mode of 
Sinking Wells — Bituminous Springs and Schists of South America-^ 
General Conclusions — Mr. Topley, F.R.S., on the Geology of Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas — Deposits of Amber. 

BITUMINOUS SUBSTANCES^oniinued. 

In Spain, at Maister, about ten miles east of Vittoria, there 
is an extensive layer of bituminous chalk, very fine-grained, 
compact, and regularly impregnated with bitumen. Unfortu- 
nately, it is situated at the bottom of an almost inaccessible 
gorge, but this natural difficulty will, no doubt, be overcome 
when the mineral is wanted. 

In Italy, the oil of Agrigentum was famous in very ancient 
times, and in Piedmont crude oil has been pumped recently at 
Riva Nazzano, near Voghera, and also in the valley of Cocco. 
In Greece, a well in one of the Ionian Islands has yielded 
petroleum for upwards of two thousand years. 

Extensive beds of lignite occur in Roumania, and bitumen 
is found in different localities. The latter mineral has been 
worked near Prahova and Bouzes, where amber is also found. 
In north-eastern Roumania there are numerous petroleum wells, 
and the oil-bearing strata are estimated to cover an area of 
about 856 square miles. The present annual production is 
computed as equal to about 300,000 barrels. 

The production of petroleum and other bituminous sub- 
stances is also large in Southern Russia, the productive strata 
between the Caucasus, the Caspian and Black Seas, being of 
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very great extent. Apart from the natural supply, utilised to 
some degree by the natives, latterly systematic attempts have 
been made to obtain petroleum by pumping. Two wells 
have been sunk in the valley of the river Kuban, which flows 
into the Black Sea, and many wells have been sunk in the dis- 
trict near Baku, on the Caspian Sea. These wells are generally 
sunk to a depth of 300 feet, and are said to produce 28,000 
barrels of crude petroleum. A large quantity of sand comes 
up with the oil The refined oil is said to be equal to that of 
America. During the year 1882 the petroleum trade of this 
region was very much developed, and 5,000 vessels are said to 
have entered and left the port of Baku, which were chiefly 
employed in the petroleum trade. 

The production of refined petroleum for the year 1883 was 
206,000 tons, and the firm of Nobel Brothers manufacture in 
addition yearly 450,000 tons of mazoot, or liquid fuel, besides 
other products of petroleum. 

^ Early in the year 1891 I had an opportunity of inspecting 
some of the famous oil-wells at Baku, on the Caspian, which 
since 1875, when Nobel Brothers established their works there, 
have become one of the world's chief sources of petroleum, 
and now rival the American wells both in quantity and quality. 

Batoum, the shipping port on the Black Sea, is reached by 
steamer either from Odessa or Constantinople, and from thence 
to Baku, on the Caspian, is a distance of 560 miles, vid Tiflis, 
by the Transcaucasian Railway. 

The existence of oil and natural gas in this region has been 
known from remote times, and for more than 2,000 years the 
so-called 'sacred fires' of Baku have been the object of 
adoration by the fire-worshippers, and up to within the last few 
years, a few Hindoo monks still kept up the worship. 

Petroleum is found along the whole length of the Caucasian 
Mountains, from Novorossisk, on the Black Sea, through Tiflis, 
to the north of which city it occurs, on to Baku, on the west 
shore of the Caspian, and again on a continuation of the same 
line, at Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shore of the same sea; 

1 Note by E. H. D. 
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while between Baku and Krasnovodsk it bubbles up to the 
surface of the sea and occasionally takes fire. It is^ however, at 
Baku that the greatest amount of work has been done, although 
doubtless the other districts which are shown upon the map in 
fig. 53A will one day be further developed. It is also found 
south of Baku, at Lenkoran, in Persia. I was told that at 
Novorossisk the oil rose to the surface and filled any small 
excavation made to receive it, and that it was thicker and 
heavier than the crude oil of Baku. 

Formerly the oil was shipped at Poti, but since the cession 




Fio. 53A.— Map of tbb Caucasun Oil District. 

of Batoum to Russia, this latter port has been developed and 
now forms the principal terminus and shipping port on the 
Black Sea of the Transcaucasian Railway. 

The railway journey from Batoum across to Baku occupies 
about thirty-two hours, and the trains of oil tank-wagons which 
are passed on the road and the pervading odour of petroleum 
sufficiently indicate the presence of the industry, which owes 
its present development largely to the perseverance of the firm 
of Nobel Brothers. 

The principal petroleum wells are situated at about seven 
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miles by rail to the north of Baku, at a place called Bala- 
khani-Sabountchi, and from a distance the number of der- 
ricks, which exceeds 600, erected over the wells resembles a 
forest ; the general appearance is shown in fig. 53B, which is 
from a photograph of the spot. I visited several of the wellsi 
and also one which was at that time a fountain, spurting out 
thousands of gallons of crude oil to a great height in the air, 
as is represented in fig. 53c and with a noise like thunder. 

The wells are bored to an average depth of 700 feet by 
means of old-fashioned tools, and are usually of a diameter at 
the surface of 16 inches, decreasing in depth, and are lined 
with iron tubing. Fig. S3E shows the interior of a derrick 
during the process of boring. The approach to the oil is 
heralded by a bubbling and hissing of gas in the tube, and 
precautions have at once to be taken to plug the borehole, and 
so prevent a fountain, and also to save the oil in the case 
of a fountain. When this latter occurs, the rush of oil, gravel, 
sand, and stones up the borehole is enormous and smashes all 
before it. One fountain was estimated to be throwing up oil 
at the rate of 8,000 tons per day, and to a height of between 
two and three hundred feet A large quantity of the oil is lost 
in spite of the endeavours to conduct it into reservoirs prepared 
beforehand. After the fountain has subsided, which may not be 
for weeks, or if there has been no fountain, then, as soon as oil is 
struck, the arrangements for winding up the liquid are erected, 
and the well and surface works take the form shown in the 
sketch fig. 53D, in which a is the engine-house, containing a 
horizontal engine of some twelve-horse power, driving a wind- 
ing-drum by means of a strap ; B is the upward continuation of 
the pipe of the borehole, terminating in a tank ; and c a long 
cigar-shaped cistern having a valve at the lower end, which is 
lowered into the well and empties itself when withdrawn into 
the tank b. This winding bucket or cistern holds about fifty 
gallons, and empties its contents into the settling tank, d, where 
the gravel and sand are deposited, as well as the greater part 
of the water, if any is present; while the oil floivs on into the 
measuring tanks, ee, and then into the reservoir tank, f, whence 
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ARRANGEMENT OF OIL WELL. 



i3i 



it flows by the pipe, h, to the distilleries in Black Town. There 
are several Tangye or other pumps on the works, which drive 
the oil from one tank or reservoir to another as may be needed, 
or into the storage tank, g. The oil is sold periodically to the 
distilleries, and is then pumped from the storage tanks into 
one of the lines of pipes, of which there are over twenty, by 
means of which it is conveyed down to the distilleries situated on 
the coast of the Caspian, at a place well called Black Town, 
dose to Baku. The price of the crude oil is now 7 copecks 
per pood,* each pood being about four gallons. The yield of a 
well is an uncertain quantity. If a fountain is struck there are 
literally rivers of oil, while a well which yields by winding 3,000 
poods per day is thought to be working to good profit. 




Fio. 53D.— General Arrakgbmbnt ov an Oil Well. 

As a rule the whole of the arrangements are of a primitive 
character, while the waste of oil is enormous. The oil-bearing 
district is divided up into numerous claims, so that the wells 
are close together. Some enterprising firms are boring to the 
deep of the present district, and I visited a well which had then 
attained a depth of 750 feet. A fountain was daily expected 
here, as gas was coming up the borehole in abundance, and 
preparations were being made to catch and store the oil should 
this take place. 

^ A pood = 36 11 s. 63 poods =: I ton. loo copecks = I rouble 
= 2 shillings approximate. 
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After a time the boreholes become choked with sand, and 
require cleaning and deepening if the supply has fallen off. 
The whole district seems to resemble a sponge covered with a 
solid layer of rock, the holes in the sponge being filled with 
oil under pressure ; and it often happens that one well may 
have run dry while another a few feet away is yielding oil in 
quantities. 

This accounts for the wells being put so close together, as 
one hole may strike an oil-filled cavity in the limestone below, 
while its neighbour may be barren. It is, therefore, absolutely 
impossible to tell whether a hole will be successful or not ; it 
may turn out a fountain which will carry away the derrick and 
be uncontrollable, or it may be dry. A good, even, regular 
flow is what is most desired. 

The wells are situated on a high, barren plateau, and pre- 
sent a most desolate appearance. Everything tastes and smells 
of oil, while underfoot the mud is a mixture of sand and oil. 
The steam boilers are heated by means of a spray of crude oil, 
and in the houses the same material is used for heating the 
stoves, while everywhere there are lines of piping crossing each 
other in all directions. Great precaution is taken to prevent 
fire, an outbreak of which would quickly sweep away the 
whole neighbourhood, so saturated is everything with the 
inflammable oil. 

In a paper read in 1891 before the geological section^ of 
the British Association, the writer describes this oil region as 
occurring upon a plain over an anticlinal of the miocene beds, 
the petroleum-bearing sands being interstratified with imper- 
vious clays, separating the strata into difierent and distinctive 
productive horizons. I am, however, inclined to think that 
the petroleum is stored up under pressure in the numerous 
cavities of the limestone underlying the plateau, and this 
because of the fact that, whereas, one well at, say 200 feet, is 
productive, another a dozen yards away is barren at that depth 
and must be sunk another hundred feet or more until it strikes 

) « The Geology of Petroleum ; n J Nttuial Gas/ by W. Topley, F.R.S. 
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an oil-filled cavity, the depths of all the wells within a radius of 
twenty yards being very variable, and not indicating any regular 
stratification of the oil-bearing beds, but rather that of numer- 
ous and irregular undeiground cavities. It is rare, however, 
that two neighbourmg wells strike the same reservoir, and the 
fact that one well is flowing does not imply that it is draining 
its neighbours. 

The sp. gravity of the Baku petroleum varies from 0700 to 
0*890, and according to Gospodin Gulishambarofif, the leading 
authority in Russia on petroleum, the following are the com- 
ponent parts of ity and the theoretical evaporative power per 
pound of fuel — * 



Potrol0iiiB« 


Sp. gr. at 
deg. celsias. 


u 


• 

I 

p 


• 

S 

• 

1 

o-i 

1-2 

1-4 


Heating power, 

British thermal 

nnits. 


Theoretical 

evaporative 

power per lb. 

of fuel. 


Russian light oil . 

„ heavy,, . 

„ petroleum refuse 
Pensylvanian crude heavy 


0-884 
0*938 
0-928 
0-886 


86*3 
86-6 

87-1 
84*9 


13-6 

12-3 
II-7 

137 


22-268 
19.440 
19*260 
19*210 


lbs. 

17-4 

16*4 

16*2 

16*2 



The oil obtained at Baku does not compare favourably 
with the American product as regards the percentage of kero- 
sene ; the results obtained are 27 per cent., as against the 70 
to 75 per cent, in America ; but as the quantity of crude oil is 
enormous, this counterbalances this defect, and in addition, 
both in colour, odour and burning qualities, is superior, while 
the flashing-point ranges between S6 deg. and 88 deg. Abel's 
test is higher. 

The following analysis which was communicated several 
years ago to the " Novoe Vremya," by Mr. Ludwig Nobel, 
shows the result obtained in practice from 100 gallons of crude 
petroleum. 

^ Engimering^ April 4, 1884. 
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In 100 gallont of crude oil. 


Gallons. 


Gravity. 


Flashing point. 


Benzine light oil 

Gasoline .... 

Kerosene burning oil 

SoUarovi lubricating oil 

Veregenni „ „ 

Lubricating 

Cylinder .... 

Vaseline . . • , 

Liquid fuel 

Lost in refining • 




I 

3 
27 
12 

10 
17 

5 

I 

H 
10 


0725 

0*882 
0*870 
0*890 
0905 
0*915 
0*925 


- 


Deg. 

- 10 

- 

- 25 

- 100 

-150 

-175 

- 200 




100 







During my recent visit to Baku, I had an opportunity 
afforded me of visiting the extensive petroleum distillery be- 
longing to Mr. Zaturoff, who keeps 25 distilling boilers at 
work, employs 60 men, and produces over 73,000 tons of 
refined oil per year. The number of large distilleries is ten, 
the list being headed by Messrs. Nobel Brothers, who produce 
over 305,000 tons per year of refined oil. Mr. Zaturofif stands 
third, and in addition to these large firms^ there are 139 
smaller refineries. 

The crude oil arrives at the distillery in Black Town by 
means of pipes direct from the wells at Balakhany, both from 
the private borings of the firm and also from those of outsiders 
from whom it is purchased. 

Fig. 53F will give a general view of a petroleum distillery at 
Baku, and in their general arrangements they are all alike. The 
crude oil is fed into a series of single-tube Cornish boilers of 
large diameter, heated with liquid fuel, which is supplied through 
the furnace door by means of a primitive injector. Each boiler 
is fitted with one of these, a gauge glass to show the height of 
the crude oil, and a steam dome, from which a pipe leads to the 
condenser. A series of a dozen or more boilers are fixed in a 
row, according to the size of the distillery ; behind them are 
the iron cooling tanks or condensers, and a series of tanks for 
purifying the refined oil with sulphuric acid and caustic potash* 
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The whole of these are connected together by means of a net- 
work of pipeSi through which the products are pumped by 
means of Tangye or Blake pumps, and the refinery is connected 
with the shipping quay on the Caspian, as well as with the 
railway sidings, by other pipes which convey the refined pro- 
ducts to the steamers or tank wagons, as may be required. 
The average cost of producing i pood = 63 lbs. of refined oil 
in 1890 was as follows : — 

3 poods of crude oil at 5 copecks =15 copecks. 
Acids and soda for deaxising . . 2| 



17J 
Less 1} poods of residne worth 4} 

copecks per pood . . » ^ 
Cost per pood of kerosene • • io| 



It 



99 



99 



» 



The average selling price of kerosene during the same time 
was 1 7 copecks per pood. 

Fig. 53G shows a train of tank wagons being filled from the 
oil stand-pipes. The tank steamers at the quay on the Caspian 
are loaded at the rate of xoo tons per hour, while a train of 
tanks, each fed from a separate stand-pipe, is filled in an 
incredibly small space of time. 

The waste product, or mazoot^ which remains in the boilers 
after the lighter oils have been driven ofif by distillation, is 
emptied by gravity or pumped into large reservoirs excavated 
in the ground, and is mostly shipped as liquid fuel for the 
steamers on the Caspian Sea and the Volga, or sold to the rail- 
way and manufacturing companies in the Caucasus, and Russia 
for the same purpose. A portion of it is used for the manu- 
facture of lubricating oils, of which in 1890 about 4 million 
poods were manufactured, and sold at an average price of 50 
copecks per pood at the works, but by far the largest quantity 
is used as fuel The amount exported for this purpose in 1890 
was 95 miUion poods, for which the price varied at from 4^ to 
5 copecks per pood during the year* 
The engines on the Transcaucasian Railway bum liquid fuel, 
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and a cold locomotive can be fired up to eight atmospheres in 
fifty to fifty-five minutes^ while in engines which are on daily 
service, where the water remains warm, steam can be raised to 
the same pressure in from twenty to twenty-five minutes* As 
regards evaporative power, a practical result of i a to 13^ lbs. 
can be obtained under ordinary conditions per pound of petro* 
leum. In Moscow it has replaced English coal in many 
manufactories, including the large engineering works of Malkiel. 
The combustion is complete, and there is no smoke or deposit 
of soot, or other residue in the tubes or furnaces. 

Messrs. Nobel Brothers commenced operations at Baku in 
1875, ^^d ^^ ^^At ^^^^ there were 120 refineries at work, most 
of them being small and owned by Armenians. The remains of 
many of the primitive stills at first employed can now be seen 
scattered about in the neighbourhood of Baku. At that time 
the crude oil was carted down in casks from the wells at Balak- 
hany to Black Town, but now there are twenty lines of pipes, 
the first of which was laid down by Nobel Brothers, who also, 
soon after they commenced refining, did away with the old 
system of conveying the refined oil in casks by sailing vessels 
across the Caspian, and inaugurated their own line of tank or 
cistern steamers. At the present time there are 69 tank 
steamers and 300 sailing vessels^ of a total carrying capacity of 
150,000 tons, engaged in the petroleum trade on the Caspian. 
These tank steamers, as well as the ordinary trading steamers 
and the government gunboats, all use liquid fuel for the boilers. 
In the year 1890 there were twenty tank steamers trading from 
Batoum. Various forms of injectors or pulverisers are em- 
ployed, in order to mingle the oil with the steam jet and inject 
it into the furnace in the form of spray, where it bums with a 
powerful steady blaze. 

With the most ordinary form of pulverizer, it is found that 
one ton of liquid fuel is equal to two tons of coal, while with the 
Walker furnace the efficiency rises to three tons. The economy 
in space and weight thus effected on the steamers is of great 
advantage, while the labour of stoking is entirely done away 
with. The same fuel is used in the smith's fires in the repair- 

R 
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ing sheds at the oil wells, so that coal is almost an unknown 
article in this portion of the Caucasus. 

The transport of the oil by rail to Batoum will some day 
be entirely superseded by a pipe line. A portion of this is already 
laid and working, the oil being transferred from the railway 
wagon-tanks to the pumping station, and so sent on. During 
the year 1890 the number of tank-wagons employed for the 
transport of petroleum between Baku and Batoum was 5,000, 
while the shipments of petroleum products from this latter port 
amounted in the same year to 706,000 tons, of a value of 
^^3,270,000, and the stock in hand at the end of the year in 
the storage- tanks at Baku and Batoum was about 100,000 
tons. The cost of transport over the railway is 19 copecks per 
pood, and it is estimated that if a pipe line were made this 
would be reduced to 4 copecks. 

The amount of crude oil produced at Baku was in — 

1888 Crude oil produced 2,580,000 tons. 

1889 „ , 3.306,000 „ 

1890 ff » 3»9i3.a» >f 

The amount of petroleum products shipped in those years 
from Baku for the Russian markets and ports on tlie Caspian, 
was — 

1888 Petroleum products shipped from Baku • 1,291,632 tons. 

1889 „ „ „ „ . 1,764,085 „ 

1890 „ „ „ „ . 1,916,000 „ 

The amount shipped from Batoum to foreign countries 
during the same time has been — 

1888 Petroleum products shipped from Batoum . 450,326 tons. 

1889 „ „ „ „ . 649,000 „ 

1890 „ „ „ „ . 706,000 „ 

The following table prepared by Messrs. Deneys & Co., of 
Baku, shows at a glance the increase in this industry since 
1878, and also the average prices of the crude and refined oils, 
the production from, and the average depth of, the wells. 

During the year 1889 the question of the exhaustion of 
the Baku Wells was warmly commented on, but the continually 
increasing output is hardly indicative of such a calamity, though 
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doubtless, this increase is due to the sinking of deeper wells 
outside the somewhat limited area of ground at first selected. 

The English Consul at Batoum, in his report for 1889, says, 
* For the present there is no ground for alarm on account of the 
alleged signs of exhaustion ; and it should be borne in mind 
that if, in the future, the limited territory of the Aspheron (Baku 
Peninsula), where borings are actually being carried on, were, 
after all, to prove insufficiently productive or exhausted, there 
are other petroleum fields along the Caspian, at Khidirzendi, 
Aliata, and also in the vicinity of Shemakha, &c., as yet not 
explored. 

Certainly during my visit I saw no signs of exhaustion, 
but, on the contrary, the newer and deeper borings were 
rivalling their older neighbours in productive power. 

In consequence of the keen competition on the part of 
the American petroleum merchants, the price of kerosene fell 
in 1890 from a}d. to ad. per gallon. 

Reference has abeady been made to the abundance of 
bitummous matter on the banks and in the waters of the Eu- 
phrates, and we are familiar with the Bible reference to its use 
in the construction of Noah's ark and the building of the Tower 
of Babel. Evidence remains that it was used in the buildings 
of Nineveh, and to-day the springs of the region supply the 
inhabitants with oil. 

In India, petroleum, now usually known as Rangoon or 
Burmese oil, has from time immemorial been obtained from 
wells on the banks of the river Irawadi, on the north-east bor- 
der of Bengal, adjoining, and to some extent in, Burmah. These 
wells, of which there are usually firom 500 to 600, are situated 
between Prome and Ava. The strata consist of marls of Green- 
sand age, which are interstratified with beds of lignite and bitu- 
minous matter, and these are overlaid by sand and gravel The 
wells are sunk through these strata to a depth of about 200 fee^ 
when petroleum is obtained, and also naphtha. 

The wells are mostly situated on the left or Burmah side 
of the river, which, near Wetmasut, forms a clifif several miles 
long and eighty feet high. Near Pugan,a little higher up the river 
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than Wetmasut, there is interstratified a dark bituminous shaly 
limestone, which, from its fossils, is found to be identical in 
age with the London clay. Fossil wood abounds in the strata 
near Wetmasut. Along the whole length of the oil region be- 
tween Prome and Ava there crops up at intervals an older lime- 
stone, probably of Silurian age. The production of these wells 
for the year 1889 was 2,985,917 gallons. 

There are a number of springs in the Punjab, the yield of 
which, in 1889, was 2,830 gallons, and from the native States, 
309,990 gallons. 

In the West Indies prominent notice must be given to 
the celebrated Pitch Lake of Trinidad. This forms the head 
of the harbour of La Brae. The bituminous matter, of the 
consistency of thick treacle, flows out of the hillside. It 
hardens on exposure to the atmosphere, but the newer streams 
flow over the older. The surface of the hardened layers forms 
undulations in which are pools of water that contain fish. 

Beds of lignite and bituminous matter are interstratified in 
the cliffs of the shores, and the pitchy fluid oozes out and flows 
over the water as I have described. 

The hard bitumen is of a grey colour, rather brittle. The 
production of purified asphalt from this source, in 1889, was 
11,559 tons, and of raw, 66,565 tons. 

It was from the bitumen of Trinidad that Dr. Gessner first 
obtained kerosene, and the result of several trials he made as 
to its oil-producing quality is as follows : — 

Specific gravity . • • . 0-882 

Crude oil 70 galls, per ton. 

Refined oil • . • • . 42 „ 
Lubricating oil . . , .11 ,, 

The Strata appear to belong to the Upper Tertiary. 

Besides the Pitch Lake of Trinidad, the whole region con- 
tains springs of petroleum and bituminous matter. In St. 
Andrew's parish, Barbadoes, there is a petroleum spring, the 
product of which has been sold as 'Barbadoes tar,' or * green tar.* 

Several springs issue from a serpentine rock at Guanabacoa, 
near Havana, from which diffierent varieties of bitumen are 
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obtained. These were formerly used for pitching or * careen-^ 
ing' the ships visiting the place. Near Cape de la Brea streams 
of naphtha issue from the mica slate and cover the sea for some 
distance. 

In the eastern part of Cuba, between Holguin and Mayan, 
there are also springs of petroleum. 

The same geological conditions prevail in Venezuela as 
in Trinidad, lignite and bituminous beds being interstratified 
with other beds of Pliocene age. Near the Rio Tara, on the 
surface of a sandbank, there are a number of cylindrical holes 
of different diameters, through which streams of petroleum 
mixed with hot water occasionally issue out with great noise, 
and to the extent of four gallons a minute. There are also 
places where inflammable gas escapes from the soil. In the 
neighbouring republic of Columbia, between Escuque and 
Bellijoque, bitumen is collected by the labourers, and by a 
rough process of distillation oil is obtained from it 

North America.* — In describing the important bitumin- 
ous resources of North America, I will first notice some of the 
principal deposits of the more solid varieties of the mineral, 
and then describe the conditions under which the more liquid 
varieties of naphtha and petroleum are found. 

Among the first- named, the Albert coal, of Hillsborough, 
Albert County, New Brunswick, occupies a chief place. It is 
described as a vein nearly vertical, from one to sixteen feet in 
thickness, differing in several respects from an ordinary coal- 
seam. It is associated with rocks strongly impregnated with bitu- 
men, from which its contents have probably been derived. The 
mineral is brilliant in appearance, it breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture, and is highly elastic. It dissolves in naphtha and melts 
in the flame of a candle. Its composition is as follows : — 

Carbon 85-400 

Hydrogen •••••• 9*200 

Nitrogen •••••• 3*060 

Oxygen .••••. 2*220 

Ash '120 

ioo*oco 

1 Hitchcock, Gessner. 
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The average yield of crude oil, as shown by several trials, 
is no gallons per ton, or^ 

Volatile matters • • • • 61*050 

Coke 30*650 

Hygroscopic moistnre . • • 0*860 

Coke •••••• 7'440 

100*000 

This mineral has been the subject of much litigation, hinging 
upon the question whether it was asphaltum or coal. Coal 
had been reserved by the Government, but no mention was 
made of asphaltum in the original grants of the land. In the 
spring of 1852, a Halifax jury decided that it was asphaltum, 
basing their decision on the scientific evidence laid before them. 
In the summer of the same year another jury, after a trial of 
eleven days, gave a verdict in favour of the mineral being coal. 
Perhaps, afler all, it is only a vertical cannel coal seam. 

Br^ckmridge CoaL — Among the coal beds of the vast Alle- 
ghany or Apalachian coal-field of the United States, there 
are several beds of cannel, including that which is known by 
the above name. This bed, which is a rich cannel, is worked 
in the county of Breckenridge, Kentucky. It is a bed of about 
three feet in thickness. It yields at a red heat- 
Volatile matter • • • • • 61*300 
Fixed carbon . • • • • 30*000 

Ash 8*055 

Hygroscopic moisture • • • '645 
Sulphur •••••• trace 

100*000 

The results are, however, variable, as is the quality of the 
coal. Ordinarily it yields 130 gallons of crude oil to the ton, 
of which 58 to 60 may be made into lamp oil, with varying 
proportions of the heavier oils and of paraffin. 

Petroleum-bearing strata range over an immense area in 
North America, occupying large districts comprising several 
hundred thousand square miles, from Carolina in the south to 
Canada in the north, and from the extreme east to the ex- 
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treme west. These strata axe of almost every geological agt, 
OS the following particulars will show. 

Tertiary Strata. — To the Pliocene division of this group 
belong the oil-producing rocks of California. In the Cretaceous 
strata of Colorado, Nevada, and the plains of the Mississippi 
River both petroleum and lignite beds occur. In North Caro- 
lina and along the Connecticut River oil occurs in beds of 
Triassic age. In Western Viiginia the bulk of the oil wells 
.— . are in strata that lie 
'■" near the summit of 
the Coal-measures. 
Lower down in the 
same series, near the 
Pittsburg coal, are the 
oil wells worked at 
Wheeling and 
Athens. Four hun- 
le, dred and seventy-five 
feet lower down still, 
near the Pomeroy 
coal-bed, is another 
oleiferous bandj and 
• again oil is derived 
from near the base of 
the Coal-measures in 
,, the top beds of the 
Millstone grit The 
Archimedes lime- 
stone, which lies neat 
the base of the Car- 
ir- boniferous limestone, 
" ' has produced oil in 
Kentucky. 

In the Chemang 

and Portage group, 

which corresponds to our Middle Devonian strata, e 

petroleum wells of the West Pennsylvanian oil region, : 




: the 
well 
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as those in north-east Ohio. These strata have a conibinefl 
thickness of from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. At the mouth of Oil 
Creek the lowest beds of the Coal-measures are seen capping 
the hills. The intervening rock between these and the upper- 
most strata of the valleys form the hillsides and the uppermost 
■tiata of the valleys. 

In these valleys the strata intimately connected with the 
oil-bearing rocks are shown in fig. 54. 

The average depth of the wells is about 650 feet, but wells 
have been sunk to a depth of r,3oo feet. The depth depends 
upon the amount of strata overlying the first sand rock at any 
particular point, and also, in a lesser degree, upon the variation 
in the thickness of the sandstones and shales down to the 
third sandstone. Oil is usually struck in the first sand rock, 
and it occurs more or less in the strata down to the third sand- 
stone, but it is in this rock that is the great oil-produdng bed 
of the region. The 
separate beds of 
sandstone are readily 
distinguished by 
their enclosed fos- 
sils. 

These strata are 
throughout the re- 
gion thrown up in 

anticlinal ridges and - ^ 

,- , . _. Wia. M.— SHOwnia Dhdouitidhb in thi Oil Strata 

synclinal troughs, as ** „ puonnvwiA. 

shown in fig. 55. CBaHorCoal-meunret. Mandj.Oil-bsulDESand- 

The bulk of the rw".?"*- * *• ^'"^ °""^'" '" '^' "" 
productive oil wells 

have been sunk in the valleys, where the oil has accumulated 
in the troughs of the strata. But productive wells have also 
been worked in parts of the ridges where, in the process of 
upheaval, the strata have been broken, forming cracks of 
various' magnitude. 

Authorities are divided in opinion as to the age of the 
Canadian oil strata, some making them the equivalent of our 
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Wenlock limestone and shale, while others place them near the 
base of the Cambro or Lower Silurian. Possibly in different 
localities both of these groups of rocks contain pretroleuni. 
One characteristic of the Canadian oil strata is the profusion 
of molluscan and crustacean remains they contain, and it is 
from these, as well as from the remains of other marine vege- 
tation associated with them, that the oil is supposed to have 
been derived. 

Some of the natural oil springs about Dereham and Ennis- 
killen occur along the line of a long, low anticlinal ridge 
which runs east and west, and is made up of a limestone with 
overlying shales. Springs also abound along the Thames for 
sixty miles west of Dereham. The oil seems to have been 
accumulated in the cavities of the limestone, and it is probably 
derived from the overlying shales with their vegetable and 
animal remains. In places the shales and the limestone are 
overlaid by drift ranging from forty to fifty feet in thickness. 
Productive oil wells have been sunk in similar strata in 
Kentucky and Ohio. Canadian petroleum was known to the 
early settlers, and on Black Creek pretroleum springs had 
covered about two acres of land. These have left solid 
bitumen on the surface, the lighter portions having evaporated. 

The quality of the oil varies according to the nature of the 
strata from which it is obtained, and, as in the great Penn- 
sylvanian oil region, according to the depth from which it 
is worked. Heavy oils rich in the various ordinary products 
come from the shallow wells, the lightest oils coming from the 
greatest depths. 

The oil from the Pennsylvanian wells is of a greenish colour 
and in a crude state of an unpleasant smell. These oils yield 
when distilled 70 to 85 per cent, of a very fine burning oil, 
which is usually sold subject to the test that it will not inflame 
or pass into vapour under a temperature of 108 to 116. 

Some of the wells in Pennsylvania and some in Ohio give 
heavy oils of a dark amber colour which yields about 90 per 
cent, of petroleum and 5 per cent, of naphtha, and which is 
used in woollen manufacture instead of lard oil. Some of the 
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Ohio oils make excellent lubricators, and about Duck Creek 
fine burning oil of a light colour is obtained. 

Two tests of petroleum from California gave the following 
results : — 



Bnrniog oil ... 38 per cent. 

Lubiicatiiig oil • • 48 

Pitch ID 

Water 4 
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If 



Burning oil . . . 50 per cent. 

Light lubricating oil 20 

Naphtha .... 5 

Heavy oil and paraffin 25 






Crude oil from the Buonaventure district in California give 
50 per cent, of burning oil and 28 per cent, of lubricating oiL 

The Canadian crude oil is of a dark colour and offensive 
smell, which was at first very much against its sale. With the 
improved methods of distillation now in use this smell may 
now be effectually removed. 

In the principal oil districts of the United States, on lands 
containing or supposed to contain oil, the right to raise the oil 
is usually leased by the owner for a period of thirty years. 
He reserves to himself a royalty ranging from one-tenth to 
one-half the oil, and he frequently receives at the outset a 
bonus of from 1,000/. to 2,000/. The lessee is bound to 
commence work within two months, failing which he forfeits the 
lease, as he also does if he continues work beyond a specified 
time. Occasionally a lump sum is paid do\m for oil rights at 
the beginning. In Western Virginia this ranges from 40/. to 
2co/. per acre. In the heart of the Pennsylvanian oil region 
the price is 200/. per acre. Further from the centres of the 
oil industry the price ranges as low as from 20/. to 50/. per 
acre. 

The wells are generally sunk with ordinary boring tackle 
worked under a square- framed derrick forty feet high. A pipe, 
usually 4 inches diameter, is first driven through the soil and 
jointed as it goes down, to a depth frequently of thirty feet It 
is cleared of its contents of earth, clay, and sand by a suitable 
tool, and then the boring rods are put to work their way 
through the rock like the old-fashioned boring for coals in this 
country. Before the hole is deep enough the whole of the 
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boring tools usually weigh half a ton. When the hole has 
been taken down to the required depth, it is lined by a two- 
inch wrought-iron tube. In the first part of this tube that is 
let down the valves are carefully placed, and the first length of 
the pumping rods is attached. The remainder of the pipes are 
then screwed on in 12-feet lengths, and the pump rods attached 
ns the tube is let down until the whole length reaches tlie 
bottom of the hole. 

The wells were sunk by this, the old arrangement, at the 
rate of six to eight feet a day, and the total cost of a well 
about sixty feet deep would be about 2/. $s. a foot. Drilling 
machines are now used with advantage as to the saving of 
time, but probably at not much less cost than formerly. 

Care is taken to prevent water flowing down to the pump 
by placing a bag containing linseed, so made as to encircle 
the tube at a given depth. The seed on becoming moist 
swells and fills the bore-hole, and efiectually prevents the 
(lownflow of superficial water to the oil. 

South America. — Bituminous schists occur near Mendoza, 
in the Argentine Republic, and liquid petroleum springs exist 
south of the city. An important deposit of petroleum also 
occurs about 200 miles firom Mendoza on the road leading 
to the ' Flanchon ' Pass for Chili. The crude petroleum here 
yields 40 per cent of pure kerosene oil. 

The liquid is discharged from fissures and other apertures 
in the rock. In the summer it flows more quickly and to a 
greater distance than in the winter. It gradually cools as it flows 
to a distance, and becomes a hard, compact mass of bitumen. 

From the foregoing description of the geological conditions 
under which bituminous substances occur in nature it will be 
seen — 

I. That they are more or less connected with deposits of 
vegetable matter, either forming part of such deposits, as in the 
case of cannel coal, the Boghead, Autun, Breckenridge, and 
other similar deposits, or derived from them, as in the case of 
the French and Swiss bituminous calcareous deposit, the 
Indian and American petroleum wells, and the Pitch Lake of 
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Trinidad, and the bituminous matter of the Caspian Sea and 
the regions of the Euphrates. 

2. Even where the original deposits of vegetable remains 
are not now seen overlying the bituminous matter, we ma}- 
now assume, from slight indications that remain, as well as from 
the analogy of similar deposits elsewhere, that they once did 
and that they have probably been subsequently removed by 
denudation. 

3. We see that where bituminous matter abounds in a bed 
of vegetable remains, as in the cannels of Flintshire, the con- 
ditions under which such bed was originally formed were 
dififerent from those under which ordinary coal beds were 
deposited. From the entire destruction of vegetable structure, 
and the presence above and below of fish remains, we infer 
that the vegetable matter of which bituminous coals were 
formed was deposited in water, and — from the frequent issue 
of salt water from such deposits — in salt water, probably in 
shallow lakes bordering upon the sea, and that they were 
composed of plants of different sizes and structure to those 
forming the less bituminous beds. 

4. We infer that so deposited in lagoons and marshy places, 
the juices of the plants themselves would escape evaporation, 
and also that in the process of decomposition the carbon of 
the vegetable matter would absorb and become chemically 
mixed with a portion of the hydrogen of the water by a similar 
process to that we see occurring in hay, straw, and other sub* 
stances put together in a wet state, and partially excluded from 
the atmosphere, and in the course Of which much heat is 
evolved. 

5. As these deposits became covered up and compressed 
into a completely solid state, and to the entire exclusion of 
air and further moisture, their chemical condition became fixed, 
as we see in the case of coal-seams when first struck under- 
ground, 

6. When, consequent upon the breaking up of the strata by 
processes of upheaval and depression, air and moisture have 
been again admitted by cracks and by exposure in hillsides 
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and clifTs, chemical changes gradually follow, which of them- 
selves probably give off heat enough to cause a slow distilla- 
tion to take place. This result is illustrated in the issue of 
petroleum from the cannel coal-seams in the Buckley Mountain 
colliery, in the petroleum spring from the Shropshire coal 
seams at Madely, and in the flow of liquid bitumen at 
Trinidad. 

7. We are thus led to the conclusion that all the forms 
of liquid bitumen have been derived by a slow natural process 
of distillation at a low heat produced in the mass by chemical 
action ; that, favoured by natural fissures, the liquid has flown 
into cavities and natural receptacles in strata that are of older 
date than the source whence the liquid was derived. 

8. The chemical changes referred to have been accom- 
panied by a large production of inflammable gas, which in 
many of the American wells has been the chief agent in 
forcing the liquid volume to the surface. The water by which 
the oil is accompanied is that which has found its way from 
the surface, and derives its frequent saltness from the strata 
through which it has flowed. 

The following is an abstract of the views of Mr. W. Topley, 
F.R.S., on the * Geology of Petroleum and Natural Gas,' as 
expressed by him in a paper read before the British Association 
on Aug. 21, 1891 :*— 

* Few cases are known in which petroleum occurs in rocks 
older than the Silurian, and none where the amount is of any 
importance. It occurs, but not in large quantity, in the trachyte- 
breccia at Taranaki, in New Zealand. In north-west Hungary 
it is found in the trachyte tuff of Miocene age. These, 
however, are exceptional cases ; not only is petroleum not 
found in volcanic rocks, but in the great majority of cases it is 
far removed from any known indications of true volcanic action« 
The great stores of petroleum and gas in Pennsylvania and 
New York are in sandstone beds of the Devonian and lower 

^ Iron^ Sept. 11, 1891. Abstract of paper on the " Geology of Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas," by W. Topley, F.R.S. and C.E., read before the 
British Association, Aug. 21, 1891. 
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carboniferous rocks. Of late years great quantities of gas and 
oil have been obtained in Ohio and Indiana, chiefly from the 
Trenton limestone. The oil and gas-fields of Pennsylvania 
and New York have a very ample geological structure. The 
rocks lie comparatively undisturbed, being only gently folded 
into a series of anticlinals and syclinals, parallel with the north- 
west side of the main axes of the Alleghanies. These folds 
have a gentle inclination towards the south-west. In the 
Alleglianies, and to the south-east of the range, where the 
rocks are greatly disturbed, neither gas nor oil is found. Some 
of the larger gas-wells are on or near the summits of anti- 
clinals, but many are not so placed. In the Trenton fields 
of Ohio and Indiana the productive areas are mainly over 
anticlinals, gas occurring at the crown of the arch and oil on 
the slopes. 

* The essential conditions for a largely productive field of 
gas or oil are — a porous reservoir (generally sandstone or lime- 
stone) in which the hydrocarbons can be stored, and an im- 
pervious covering of shale retaining them in the reservoir. It 
is also believed that they only occur where, on or under the 
porous reservoir, there have been accumulations of fossil remains, 
the original decomposition of which yielded the hydrocarbons. 
In the case of sandstones the original source was probably the 
fossiliferous shales which underlie them ; in that of the Trenton 
limestone the source was probably the fossiliferous limestone 
itself. 

The limestone is only productive under certain circum- 
stances ; in its normal condition it is a compact rock, and then it 
contains neither gas nor oil. But over large areas the limestone 
has been dolomitized and so transformed into a cavernous and 
porous rock, in which gas and oil are stored. The enormous 
quantities of gas and oil given out from beds of sandstone and 
limestone can be fully accounted for when their porous nature, 
thickness, and extent are taken into consideration. Some of 
these rocks can contain one-tenth to one-eighth in their bulk of 
oil. The high pressure under which gas and oil flow from deep 
borings can in most cases be fully explained by artesian pres- 
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sure. In Kansas gas occurs mainly in the lower coal measures. 
In Kentucky and Tennessee oil is found in the Ohio shales 
(Upper Devonian). In Colorado, in shales of cretaceous age. 
In California, in tertiary strata, mostly much disturbed. In 
Canada, the chief source in Ontario is in Devonian rocks along 
a well-marked anticlinal, but gas and oil also occur in the 
Trenton limestone. In the North-west Territories there seem 
to be great stores of oil in Devonian rocks. Gas and oil, now 
found in cretaceous strata of the Prairies and Athabasca, may 
have been derived from underlying Devonian rocks ; but in the 
Rocky Mountains, at Crow's Nest Pass, oil is probably native 
to the cretaceous beds. 

* In Mexico, the West Indies, and parts of South America, 
Tertiary strata seems to be the chief source of oil. 

' The age of the petroleum-bearing unfossiliferous sands of 
the Argentine Republic in the province of Jujuy, is not cer- 
tainly known ; they have been referred by different writers to 
various ages, from Silurian to Tertiary ; they are probably sub- 
cretaceous. In Europe and Asia the petroleum-bearing beds 
are of Secondary or Tertiary age, the palaeozoic rocks yielding 
only an insignificant supply. In North-west Germany we find 
petroleum in the keuper beds, and more or less in other strata, 
up to and including the gault. As we pass to the south and 
south-east of this district we find, as a general rule, that the 
oil occurs in newer strata. 

'The various productive horizons of different districts are 
as follows : — ^North-west Germany, keuper to gault ; Rhone 
Valley and Savoy, Jurassic ; Pyrenees and Spain, Neocomian 
and Cretaceous ; Alsace, Oligocene ; Bavaria, Lower Tertiary ; 
Italy, Eocene ; Galicia and North-east Hungary, Neocomian 
to Miocene ; Poland, Roumania, and Caucasus, Miocene. The 
important district of Baku occurs on plains over anticlinals of 
Miocene beds. The petroleum-bearing sands are interstratified 
with impervious clays, separating the strata into distinct pro- 
ductive horizons. In Algeria oil occurs in Lower Tertiary 
beds. The Egyptian petroleum comes from Miocene strata. 
Petroleum seems to be unknown in the peninsula of India; 
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but it occurs in many places along the flanks of the Himalayan 
range, and also in Lower Burmah, generally in Lower Tertiary 
strata. In Upper Burmah and Japan the oil-bearing rocks are 
probably newer Tertiary. In all these areas the beds are 
greatly disturbed, and the same is the case with the great 
Carpathian fields; but it frequently happens that the most 
productive regions are along anticlinal lines. In New Zealand 
oil occurs in Cretaceous and Tertiary strata. 

' Petroleum and gas almost universally occur associated with 
brine. This may come wholly or partially from the decompo- 
sition of the animal matter which has produced the hydro- 
carbons, together with the remains of the sea-water originally 
present in the rocks. But the frequent occurrence of rock-salt 
in the neighbourhood of petroleum-bearing districts is worthy 
of note.* 

Mr. Topley thus sums up his principal conclusions upon 
this interesting question : — 

'The main points to be considered in respect to the geo- 
logical conditions under which petroleum and gas occur in 
quantity, seem to be as follows : — 

* I. They occur in rocks of all geological ages, from Silurian 
upwards. The most productive areas are the Palaeozoic, in 
North America, and Miocene, in the Caucasus. 

*■ 2. There is no relation to true volcanic action. 

* 3. The most productive areas for oil in great quantity are 
where the strata are comparatively undisturbed. Oil, but in 
less abundance, frequently occurs where the strata are highly 
disturbed and contorted, but gas is rarely so found. 

* 4* The main requisites for a productive oil or gas field 
are, a porous reservoir (sandstone or limestone) and an im- 
pervious cover. 

' 5. Both in comparatively undisturbed and in highly dis- 
turbed areas, an anticlinal structure often favours the accumu- 
lation of oil and gas in the domes of the arches. 

'6. Brine is an almost universal accompaniment of oil 
and gas,' 

S 
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AMBER. 

Amber was called dectron by the Greeks, because it became 
electric very readily when rubbed. It was also called by the 
Romans succinum^ or juice, from its supposed vegetable origin, 
as the gum of ambers, pines, or other succiferous trees. 

Its chemical composition is : carbon 72*0, hydrogen 10*5, 
oxygen 10*5. It is yellowish in colour, ranging to white and 
brown, and is transparent to translucent. It occurs in clays 
chiefly of Tertiary age in France ; in the London clay of the 
Paris basin ; in Austria on the coast of the Adriatic, and in 
Poland. 

It is most abundant, however, on the German coast of the 
Baltic, in the peninsula of Samland, between the bays Tusche 
Haf and Kurische Haf, and especially near the town of Konigs- 
berg. It is imbedded in clay of Tertiary age, out of which it 
is washed by the sea wherever the clay is within the action of 
the waves, and in such cases it is readily collected on the sea* 
shore. It is also obtained direct from the clay by digging and 
subsequent washing and sifting. 

The German amber-collecting industry gives emplojrment 
to about 1,400 persons, and about 130 tons a year are collected. 
The right of gathering the deposits in the lagoons of Tusche 
Haf and Kurische Haf has just been let (1884} by the Prussian 
Government for a further term of twelve years to the firm 
which has enjoyed the monopoly for the last twenty-four years, 
for the sum of i ao,ooo marks. 

It is estimated that each cubic foot of earth, in the amber 
deposits of North Germany, contains from half a pound to a 
pound of amber. 

Amber frequently contains the remains of insects which 
got entangled in it when it was a viscous fluid (hence the 
proverbial reference to the "fly in amber"), and many signs of 
their struggles to get free are apparent 

The earth in which the amber is found seems to have been 
derived from the waste of Greensand beds, where these rested 
on an old Silurian rock, and it is supposed to have come into 
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its present position by the wasting of such rocks in Scandi- 
navia and Finland. 

The trees from which amber will have been derived are 
such as grow in temperate zones — camphor trees, willows, 
beeches, birches, and oaks, with pines and firs, including the 
amber-pines. To have furnished the quantity of amber now to 
be found, it is supposed that many thousands of amber-pines 
must have perished, and the stores of amber-gum accumulated 
in the soil, before the submergence of the land took place. 
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Lignite Deposits near Cologne and Aiz-la-Chapelle — ^Analyses — Mana- 
facture into Briquettes — Machinery employed — Details of Process — 
Specification and Cost of Machinery — ^Working Expenses and Profits 
Cost of Manofactore in Saxony — Detailed Balance Sheet — ^Household 
use of Briquettes. 

BITUMINOUS SUBSTANCES-'Continyed. 

The Rhine Valley, as it descends from Coblentz towards 
Cologne, widens out rapidly near the town of Bonn, and the 
Old Red Sandstone or Devonian which had hitherto formed 
the hills on either side of the river, disappears under the 
alluvial deposits of the Plain of Cologne, together with the 
same strata which formed the sides of the valley of the Meuse 
and the mountains of the Ardennes in Belgium. 

The Plains of Cologne and Dusseldorf, extending onwards 
into Holland, are composed of immense deposits of gravel and 
sand up to a thickness of 200 yards, and it is interbedded with 
these deposits that the masses of brown coal or lignite are met 
with on both sides of the Rhine for nearly the whole of the 
distance from Bonn to Cologne, their thickness varying as is 
shown in the various sections which follow. 

The generally-accepted theory in Germany is that these 
beds of lignite are due to the collection and deposition in the 
quiet pools and bends of the river in the pre-historical Rhine 
Valley of masses of wood washed down from the mountain- 
sides of the higher regions, these being covered, in course of 
time, with layers of gravel and so forming the lignite beds of 
to-di\y. 

The fact that no traces of roots are to be found amongst 

» This Chapter by E. H. D, 
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the torn and twisted trunks of which these beds are made, and 
that the trees are still heaped pell-mell upon each other just 
as, after a flood, the sticks and rubbish are left*on a river bank, 
greatly supports this theory as against the one whicli supposes 
that these lignite deposits were formed by the growth and 
decay upon the spot of vast forests, as was the case with the 
coal measures. 

Up to within the last ten or fifteen years these immense 
deposits of lignite were not utilized commercially, and were 
only worked in a small way by the peasants for consumption 
in their cottages. Their method was, and is in some districts, 
exceedingly primitive. The lignite was dug out of the deposit 
or bed, and then carried in panniers on the backs of women 
and emptied out upon a floor, where it was trampled under the 
feet of a horse until it was sufliciently broken to allow of its 
being kneaded by the peasants into balls, which were then 
put aside under sheds to dry. With the introduction of rail- 
ways the use of raw lignite as a combustible greatly declined. 
The scarcity and high price of coal in Saxony, however, induced 
the engineers there to experiment, and finally invent a set of 
automatic machinery which would crush up the raw lignite, 
then drive ofi* the 50 per cent, of water it contained, and finally 
compress it into briquettes, in which form it is dry, solid, easily 
transportable and of great heat-giving power, burning like dry 
wood and leaving no cinders. The amount of ash varies from 
4i to 5 per cent, and, indeed, the briquettes are so clean as 
a fuel that many landlords in Berlin insist upon their being 
exclusively used by their tenants. 

Seeing the success which attended the experiments in 
Saxony, several commercial men in Cologne determined, some 
eight or nine years ago, to utilize the lignite deposits of the 
Rhine VtUey in the same way, and their efibrts have met with 
great success. 

The map of the district, Fig. 55A, will show the position, as 
regards Cologne, of the more important openings and works 
upon the lignite deposits, and the accompanying sections are 
from sketches made on the spot by myself. 
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The most important opening is at Roddergrube, near Bruhl, 
where there are now, I believe, six presses at work. The lignite 
is worked in the open, the covering of gravel being removed. 
The system is very similar to that employed in the Nanttle 
Valley in North Wales, at the slate-quarries, and also in the 
diamond-mines in South Africa. The lignite is very soft, and 
can be worked with pick and shovel. It is then filled into 
waggons, which are lifted out of the excavation by aerial lines 
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Map shewing Outcrops of Ligvite near Colockz. 



and so conveyed to the factory. There is another factory 
at work at Kalscheuren, between Bruhl and Cologne, where the 
lignite is also worked in the open. 

At Horrem, a station a itw miles out of Cologne, on the 
line to Aachen and Paris, the lignite is worked by tunnels and 
chambers underground, as in a colliery. Fig. 55B is a section 
of the bed here, which varies from 10 to 25 metres thick, and 
is covered by a thickness of from 10 to 12 metres of gravel 
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and sand. The bed thickens to the north-west, where it is 
30 meties thick and then ends abruptly. At the south-cast it 
is only 3 metres thick at the point near the entrance to the 






railway tunnel at which the factory is situated, and which niay 

be seen from the train. 

Fig. 55c is a longitudinal section of this deposit 

At Bachem, near Frechem, a village about 7 miles west of 

Cologne, the lignite is exposed in an open trench, where it is 

worked on a small scale, being sold in the raw state to the 
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villagers and also for steam purposes to the brickworks in the 
neighbourhood. 

The concession has an area of 1 51 acres, but does not inclttde 
the whole of the deposit. The bed is from 65 to 70 feet thick 
as shown in section, Fig. 550. 

The bed is covered by about 29 feet of gravel and sand, 
which can be readily removed, and it rests upon a. bed of pure 
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white clay of a thickness of from 9 to 13 feet. This day is 
largely used in the neighbourhood for the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles. A sample of the raw lignite from this concession 
was in my presence made into briquettes at a factory near 
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Leipzig, and these were in every way satisfactory, being hard 
and shiny, retaining their form until wholly consumed, and 
proving the lignite to be in every way suitable for the purpose 
of making briquettes. 




The bed extends for a distance of about 3 miles from north- 
east to south-west, where it terminates abruptly near the 
village of Turaich, as is shown in Fig. 558. 

The method of working this deposit is at.present very simple. 
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After uncovering the bed, large square pits are sunk in it down 
to the drainage level, and as each pit falls in, it is abandoned, 
and a new one started as near as is convenient ; the old one 
being filled up with gravel. Only a very small proportion of 
the mass is thus extracted, while the cost of extraction, which, 
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when worked on a large scale, should only be about 71/. per ton, 
is probably double that amount. 

At another point at which the lignite is exposed in old 
workings near the village of Frechem, as in the section, Fig. 
55F, the lignite is 19 metres thick, is covered by 4 metres of 
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gravel, and rests upon a bed of white clay as at Bacheni. Raw 
lignite is lai^ely used in the village of Frechem as fuel, and is 
paid for at the rate of is. lorf. per ton. At a point about 
half way between Frechem and Bachem the lignite is divided 
by a bed of clay, as in section, Fig. 55c. 
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The proprietor makes the lignite into balls, each about the 
size of a football, by hand, and these are sold at the rate of 
50^. per 1,000. The large blocks of lignite, formed of only 
partly-decomposed wood, are sold as they are, but the small is 
trodden under foot by a horse and mixed with water until it 
forms a sUff puddle, from which the balls are made. When I 
visited the concession in 1889, the owner was putting up 
small brickworks for utilizing the clay, the lignite being the fuel 
employed for baking the bricks. 

A deposit of lignite is now being worked and briquettes 
made from it at Herzogenrath, on the Dutch frontier, about 
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8 miles north of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the midst of the colliery 
district of the Worm. 

The lignite occurs in the Tertiary beds which overlie the 
Coal measures, and its section is shown in Fig. 55H, and there 
are collieries at work within sight of the lignite factory. 
Underneath the deposit is found tirst a bed of friable white 
sandstone, and under this again a thick bed of fine white sand 
which, when examined under the microscope, shows beautiful 
crystals of quartz. The sand is worked and sold at the rate 
of 3s. per cube metre. The lignite is very resinous, and the 
particles of resin are visible under a low-power microscope. 
The presence of the resin gives to the briquettes when made 
a varnished appearance, and also causes some inconvenience 
IB the drying ovens, being liable to make the lignite clog if 
the heat is too great. The process of making the lignite into 
briquettes will presently be described. 
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The deposits of lignite are very soft and easy to work, no 
explosives are used, and the whole is excavated with the pick 
and shovel, though I should imagine that a steam navvy or 
excavator could with advantage be employed for this work. 
The average cost of the raw lignite delivered at the mills is 
about 7</. per ton. 

The following are various analyses of lignite in its manu- 
factured form, and are from some of the concessions to which 
I. have already referred. It will be noticed that, as regards 
ash and heating effect, the properties of lignite are very similar 
to those of wood. 

Analyses of Briquettes. 



Date, 

1887. 



March 
16 
21 
21 
21 



Factory. 



Fishbach 
Rottgen 
Bruhl . 
Roddergrubbe 



Horrem 



Moisture. 


Ash. 


18-66 


6*2 


17-6 


13-6 


5-4 


I4'6 


5-4 



No. of grammes 

necessary to 

melt X gramme 

of lead. 



i8-i 
i6*9 
i8-6 
17-9 



Heat Units 

per 
gramme. 



4»23S'0 
3.9S4-6 

4»352-4 
4,i86'0 



The lignite in its raw state contains from 45 to 50 per 
cent, of water, and the great difficulty in the way of its 
utilization was the driving off of this excess of moisture, and 
it was only after a lengthy series of expensive trials that 
machines or mechanical drying ovens were invented, which 
would accomplish this rapidly and economically and yet be 
capable of being controlled in such a manner as to ensure 
the lignite being dried up to a certain point ; for absolute 
dryness is not aimed at or desired for this reason. The 
lignite, as did the wood of which it is composed, contains a 
certain amount of resinous matter, and the secret of the 
pressing of the lignite into briquettes, and its cohesion in that 
form, is this very resin which is contained in the raw 
material. 

The pressure upon the surface of the lignite when in the 
press is enormous, and develops considerable heat, so much 
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SO that the hand can hardly support that of a newly-made 
briquette. Supposing, for instance, that absolutely dry lignite 
were sent into the press, the result would be that the heat 
developed would be so intense as to carbonise the resin in the 
lignite, and consequently the briquette would have no resist- 
ance but would crumble of itself to pieces. In order to 
obviate this, and to obtain a hard compact briquette^ it has been 
proved by numerous experiments that the lignite, as it enters 
the press, must contain i8 per cent, of water, and that this 
amount is sufficient to prevent the carbonisation of the natural 
resin, and allows the development of just sufficient heat to 
permit of the resin becoming sticky, and this, combined with 
the force of the blow, forms a solid briquette with a polished 
surface, which does not soil the hands and which is not easily 
broken. A constant stream of water is kept in circulation 
around the press so as to keep it as cool as possible. The 
briquettes, as they leave the press, are steaming and the blow 
given to the succeeding briquette is utilized to impel those 
which have preceded it, so that the briquettes are guided in 
a continuous stream along a channel direct from the press to 
the storehouses, where they are piled in blocks to cool, or 
they may be loaded direct into railway waggons. 

Referring now to the general section of a briquette factory, 
as shown in Fig. 55J, the following is a summary of the 
process of manufacture. The raw lignite arrives by means of 
an aerial or wire-rope tramway from the mine to the top of 
the tower shown at the left of the sketch. The waggons are 
immediately tipped, and the lignite falls through an iron 
grating, which retains all pieces of foreign matter which might 
damage the crusher into which the lignite next passes. The 
upper pair of crushers, b, have toothed or rough rollers, for 
breaking up the lignite, which, passing between them, next 
falls upon an oscillating screen, ^, and here all pieces which 
are too large for the fine crushing rolls, d, are rejected. The 
lignite, after passing through these in a state of damp powder, 
for it still contains 50 per cent, of moisture, and is next 
conveyed by the tram waggon, ^, and tipped into the hoppers, 
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ffff^2X>GVQ the drying ovens, g^gg. Experiments have 
been made with a conveying screw to replace the tram 
waggon, but, owing to the damp state of the h'gnite, it clogs 
in the shoot. Doubtless, further trials will obviate this 
difficulty, and so save the cost of tramming. 

Arrived at the hoppers above the drying ovens, it is fed 
into them, and passes out into the conveying screw, A, 
after having its moisture reduced from 50 per cent, to 18 
per cent., the difference passing away as a cl«ud of steam 
through the open chimney, /• The conveyor, ^, carries the 
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Fio. 5SJ.— Gbnbral Section op a Briqueitb Factory. 

dried lignite into the hoppers, 11, above the presses, k k, of Figs. 
55 J and 55K, and from these it is distributed in regular and 
fixed quantities to the presses, by which it passes by the shoot, 
m, of Figs. 55K and 55L, in the shape of briquettes, at the rate 
of 70 per press per minute, direct into the railway waggon or 
magazine. 

The main difficulty was in the drying of so large a 
quantity with regularity and certain fixed results. Each 
press turns out 30 tons of briquettes per day, so that, 
adding the amount of moisture, the quantity of raw lignite 
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to be dried per press per day is 36 tons, and as there are two 
ovens to each press, it is 18 tons per oven per day. After 
many experiments, the form of oven decided upon was that 
built on the system shown in the sketch, Figs. 55K and 55M 
in which the lignite is mechanically raked over a series of ten 
or twelve drying tables, superposed in a suitable sheet-iron 
case ; the tables being formed of flat cast-iron tubes, through 
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Fio. SSK.— Briquette Factory. 
Section throngli Drying House. 



Fig. 5 5L.— Briquette Factory. 
Section through Press House. 



which the exhaust steam of the various engines is made to cir- 
culate, commencing at the top where the moisture is greatest 

The lignite enters from the hopper, and falls upon the 
rake, a^ shown in the sketch section of an oven, Fig. 55M, and 
is carried forward for the length of its stroke, at the end of 
which the rake rises a few inches, makes a return stroke 
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above apd clear of the bed of lignite, drops again, and carries 
it forward again, until the lignite falls over the end of the 
first drying plate on to the second, and forward to the third, 
and so on down the whole 
series, until it arrives at the 
bottom free from the excess 
of moisture, and is carried 
by the conveying screw to 
the presses. 

The moisture evaporated 
carries off with it a certain 
amount of fine dust, and this, 
depositing itself in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, 

_ . • _ • - . Fig, ssm.— Skbtch Section of a 

sometimes gives nse to re- briqubttb drying Ovbn. 

clamation on the part of the 

proprietors of the land, although, apart from a covering of 
light dust on the trees, no harm can be done, owing to the 
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Fig. 55K. — Sketch of Briqubttb Pressing Machinb. 

xnanurial properties of lignite, as has been proved by experi- 
ments made with the ashes of burnt briquettes. 

The quantity of lignite which enters the press at each blow 
is regulated by the distributor, e^ of Fig. 55N, and this empties it 
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into the cavity, <7, where it receives the blow of the plunger, ^, 
and is forced into the channel, g^ where it receives its desired 
form as a briquette, having usually a length of 6 inches by a 
inches wide, and i^ inch thick, with rounded corners, and finally 
leaves the press steaming hot by the exit, g. No resistance is 
offered to the blow beyond that which the lignite itself 
oifers, bacl^ed by the long string of finished briquettes on 
their way down an iron-lined conducting channel to the 
magazine from the exit, g. The first forty to fifty briquettes 
made after starting the press are soft, but the following 
ones are as hard and almost as black as ordinary coal. 

The plunger, by is worked by an eccentric, </, driven by the 
engine,/. The diameter of the steam cylinder is 20 inches, the 
stroke 25 inches, while the stroke of the plunger is 6 inches, and 
its sectional area 12^. The steam pressure is six atmospheres, 

■I, t E Li J^^tJLi JD 

Briquette. -"i-nn ■•■•oiiiiiiin.»niiMni.iiiim^ 
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Fig. 55P.— Briquette Testing Machine. 



but is reduced to five, owing to one atmosphere being absorbed 
by the resistance offered in the steam passages of the drying 
ovens to the exhaust steam. 

The plunger, b, is driven by the eccentric end rod, d, and 
makes the same number of strokes, viz., 70 per minute, as the 
engine ; and this speed is very carefully governed. 

As may be calculated from the above details, the heat 
developed is great, in spite of the water jacket surrounding the 
press and the moisture in the lignite; and the briquettes as they 
leave the press are too hot to hold in the hand. 

The principal wearing parts are the sides of the channel, g, 
in which the pressure is exerted. These are made of chilled 
iron and are moveable, while the pressure is regulated by the 
screw, t, acting on the jaw, c, which is hinged. 

The whole machine, helped by its two heavy fly-wheels, 
moves with great regularity, and without noise except for the 
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slight tap at each blow, and the briquettes wend their way like 
a great snake to the magazine. 

The great point is so to regulate the pressure as to form 
solid briquettes, and this must be obtained to a nicety, other- 
wise soft, easilyobreakable ones are formed. 

The breaking strain of the briquettes, which is a measure of 
the pressure used, is tested by the machine shown in Fig. 55P, 
and should be from 45 to 50 kilos. The wear and tear of the 
sides of the mould is excessive, and the distance apart of the 
top and bottom plates, as well as the quantity of lignite allowed 
to enter at each stroke, must be very nicely adjusted, as othei- 
wise there is a danger of breaking the press. 

Specification of a Briquette Factory. 

The following specification and estimate was made for me 
by a firm of machinery makers in Leipsig, and is for all the 
machinery necessary for a factory with two presses, each 
guaranteed to produce 30 tons of briquettes per twenty-four 
hours^ provided that the raw material does not contain more 
than 50 to 54 per cent, water. 

The weight is given in kilos, of which 1,015 ^^^ equal to 
one ton (i kilo -=2*20 lbs.) ; and the value in marks, which, 
at the usual rate of exchange, are equivalent to shillings. 

Prices at Works in Leipsig. Kilos. Marks. 

1. Two flame-tube boilers, each having 65 
square metres of heating surface. Workint; 
pressure, 6 atmospheres; diameter, 1,900mm. of 
Doiler; and length, 9 metres, with steam dome, 

manhole, and government certificate of test . 40,000 14,200 

2. Three complete sets of fittings for the 
above valves, taps, water-gauges, &c. Water 
heating apparatus, step-grate uith hoppers, 
shovels, dampers in frames, rollers, balance 

weighty &c 10,000 3,780 

3. One steam-engine for the dry-ng ovens. 
Diameter of cylinder,fi 2 inches by20-i»cu stroke, 
with governor- turned fly-wheel, regulating 

valve% and holding down bolts . . . 5,600 3,200 

4. One steam-engine for the lignite crushing 
mills, with governor, valves, fly-wheel, &c. 

Cylinder 12 inches diameter by 26-inch stroke. 7»5cx> 5.600 

Carried over 
T 
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Prices at Works in Leiptiflr* 

brought forward 

5. Two steam pumps, one as steam feeding 
pump and the other for water. Diameter of 
pump cylmder, 5 inches bv 12-inch stroke 

6. Two complete cru^ning mills, one for 
roughing down and the other for fine crushing, 
with framing, shaking sieve, feeding appliance, 
and fence 

7. Four complete automatic drying oven.«, 
with feeder, adjustable driving gear, dust cham- 
ber, each guaranteed to dry 15 tons of lignite in 
twenty-four hours 

8. Two conveyors, one for raw and th9 other 
for dried lignite 

9. Two wrought-iron storage hoppers, each 
capable of holding 6 tons of raw lignite . 

10. Two briquette presses of the strongest 
make, for a regular produce of 90.000 briquettes 
per twenty- four hours. With steam engme, 20 
inch diameter by 26-inch stroke, coupled to each 
press; governor, feeder, cut-off valve, grap- 
pling irons, railings, and complete press tackle 
for each press 

1 1. Two complete press tackles in reserve . 

12. One dust conveyor to presses 

13. One steam collector for the exhanst 
steam with manome er, safety valve, and air- 
valve, as well as induction valve 

14. One water-tank holding about 4 cube 
metres of water for cooling presses . 

15. The whole of the necessary shafting, 
bearings, couplings, pulleys, uncoupling gear, 
&c 

16. The whole of the cast-iron, wrought- 
iron, and copper-tubing, with all cocks, valves, 
attachments, screens, Sec 

17. Spare parts for presses, consisting of 12 
stamps, 8 dovetails of chilled cast-iron, 4 long 
steel dovetails, 8 short ditto, 10 steel side rolls 

18. For fittmg up and erecting, exclusive of 
cost of fuel and oil and of auxiliarv hands neces- 
»ary to aid the fitting, and of bricklayers and 
carpenters, but inclu ling the engineers and 
engine-fitters, and such drawings as may be 
necessary for the machinery .... 



KUos. Marks. 



500 1,800 



9,000 4,qoo 



270,000 


71,200 


8,000 


4,350 


2,400 


2,000 



51,000 
300 


26,000 
800 
400 


500 


600 


500 


300 


3»ooo 


4,000 
6,000 




1,000 



7.000 



Totals . 413,300 157,130 



The cost of the erection of the various buildings, magazines, 
sidings, &c, necessary for a factory of two presses would vary 
with the local conditions^ but may be roughly estimated at 
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between ;^2,5oo and ;;^S,ooo, while the cost of working such 
a mill, and the yearly profit to be expected^ would be approxi- 
mately as follows. 

Estimate of Working Expenses of a Two-Press Mill for 

ONE Year. 

The daily production would be 60 tons, and this for a 
year of 300 working days would make an annual total of 
18,000 tons of briquettes. 

Marks. 

1 Foreman for the presses, per year • • • . 1,200 

2 Men to serve presses „ . . . . 1,800 
2 Men to serve boilers „ , . . . 1,800 
2 Men to serve drying ovens „ • . . • 2,800 
I Man for crashers „ , . . , 700 
7 Men for various work „ • . . • 3,100 
Sondries ••••••••• 1,900 

13.300 
Oil, grease, wear, and tear . • • • . 9, 700 

Management and general expenses .... 14,800 

Repayment of capital, $ per cent, on 250,000 marks \ g. qqq 

Interest on capital, 5 per cent, on 250,000 „ j ^* 
Yearly quantity of hgoite used, including that em- 
ployed for steam purposes — 720,000 hectolitres at 

0,00 ffs 43.000 

Total expenses per year . 106,000 
Produce, 18,000 tons of briquettes at 9 marks . . 162,000 

Annual net profit • 56,000 



Turning now from estimates as to the profits derivable from 
this industry, to the actual dividends obtained, I will first 
quote from the Rhenish- Westphalisch Zeiiungj of August, 1884, 
and then give the balance-sheet for one of the largest briquette 
factories in Saxony for the year 1887. 

* In consequence of an article in the Bruhi Journal (Bruhl 
is a town near Cologne), stating that the Briquette Company 
has announced to its shareholders that the monthly dividends* 
which have hitherto been paid to them would be suspended, 
the public is tempted to believe that these mills are no longer 
in the same advantageous circumstances as formerly. 
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* The results obtained by these manufactories are known to 
us not only through the papers, but also from the monthly 
dividends received by the shareholders, and as a proof of this 
we state : — 

' I St. That the mill at Anhalt (in Saxony), with its mort- 
gage debt and capital of ;^6o,ooo, has paid for the last three 
years a dividend of 6 J, 9, and 10 1 per cent, respectively. 

' 2nd. The mill Caroline at Offlebein has paid from 1851 
to 1884 a dividend of 10 per cent. 

*3rd. The mill at Kaskan, with a capital of ;;^55,75o, has 
made an annual profit of;;^5,4i2 upon a production of 30,000 
tons. 

' 4th. The mill at Thuringe paid, in 1881, 8 per cent., in 
1882, 10 per cent., and in 1883, 15 per cent., upon a capital 
of ;^ 1 90,000. 

'As to the mill at Bruhl (near Cologne), it should be 
remarked that it commenced in 1881 to manufacture bri- 
quettes, and that up to the month of January, 1883, it gave a 
monthly dividend of ;^375 to its shareholders, in spite of the 
enlargements it was obliged to make. It, has, therefore, paid 
30 per cent, on its capital.* 

The lignite used in the works near Cologne, with the ex- 
ception of the Horrem Company, is extracted from open 
works, and can, of course, be more cheaply obtained than 
from underground operations. In Saxony, however, most of 
the lignite deposits are covered by such a thick layer of gravel 
that the operations are generally all underground, and the bed 
has to be worked on the fullar and stall system employed in 
collieries. 

The following account, reports, and balance-sheets are of 
the Anhalt briquette factories at Frose Anhalt, in Saxony, and 
in this case the lignite has to be worked at a depth of 67 
yards. 

The Anhalt Company was formed in 1880, with a capital 
of ;^7S,ooo, after which it raised a loan of ;;^20,ooo in first 
and second bonds, having interest at 6 per cent., but in 1885 
these second bonds were converted from 6 to 5 per cent. 
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The statistics as to the lignite, both raw and manufactured 
into briquettes, sold, and gross receipt for 1881 — 4, are found 
in the balance-sheets for 1885 — 7. The dividends paid in 
1 88 1 — 3 are from the German paper already quoted. 



ANHALT LIGNITE-BRIQUETTE FACTORY. 
Tabular Statement of Production and Profits. 



« 

i 


Sale of 

Briquettes and 

Raw Lignite. 


 

i 




1 

s 




• 

1 


Dividend 
declared. 


II 


Nett Profit 
sbowSfOn capital 

Dividend of 




Hectolitres.l 


£ 


£ 


iS 


Per cent. 


£ 


• • 


I881 


1.720,541 


21,951 


• • 


• • 


6J 


• • 


• • 


1882 


2,025,357 


26,079 


• • 


. • 


9 


• • 


• • 


1883 


2,359,696 


30,845 


.• 


• • 


10 


• • 


• • 


1884 


2,564,503 


33.744 


*• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1885 


2,841,550 


38,204 


I4,3«:6 


",295 


lit 


8,437 


15-00 


1886 


3,168,696 


43,224 


'5'S^3 


13,312 


9,187 


17-75 


1887 


3,354,789 


43,324 


18,810 


i5."7 


'3 


9»750 


20-82 



The report by the management of the Anhalt Briquette 
Factory, issued January ist, 1888, for the year 1887, ^^ ^^^ 
board of directors, together with the balance-sheet for that 
year, is very interesting, and is as follows : — 

* We have the honour to report to you as follows for the 
seventh year of existence : — 



The amonnt of Lignite worked was 
Balance from last year • 



Raw Lignite sold . , 
Used in Briquette Factory 
Used in boilers . • 
Used in offices . • 

Total amount used . • 
In stock . . • • 



Hectolitres. 
3,610,180 

27,500 

3,637,680 



1,931,319 

1,423,470 

185,705 

3,54^425 
96,25s 



3,637,680 



^ Hectolitre =r <^th cubic metre = 73*3 kilogrammes of Hgnite. 
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* The balance in stock is due to the fact that the sugar 
mills, which bum raw lignite in their boilers, closed their season 
earlier than last year. 

* The Briquette Factory produced 48,500 tons of briquettes 
from 1,423,470 hectolitres of raw lignite, and at the end of 
December there were 3,671 tons of briquettes in stock, 
which would have been sold but for the mildness of the 
weather. 

*The amount received from the sale of the raw lignite 
and briquettes was ;^43,324, while the gross profit amounted 
to ;^i8,8io, being an increase of ^^2,1 26 over the last 
year. 

* This increase of profits is due to the conversion last year 
of the second bonds, to reduced cost of production, and to 
increased sale of briquettes. 

* From the balance-sheets you will see that our Company 
has made new progress. The new pumping-pit has now 
arrived at the floor of the lignite bed and has a depth of 67 
metres. 

* A new winding-shaft is in course of construction, while 
the new 180 h.-p. pumping engine and three boilers are being 
erected. 

* The fifth briquette press has just been put to work.' 

The following is a translation in abstract of the balance- 
sheets of the Anhalt Factory for tlie year 1887 : — 
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Anhalt Balance Sheet, 1887. 



Dbbit. 

Current account 
Interest 
Discount • 
Commercial costs ac 

counts 
Briquette machinery 

repairs . 
Salaries and wages 
Mine taxes 
Stakes and harness 
Workmen's Club Fund 
Building rej.airs 
Wages and salaries 

Briquette Factory 
Rent of lands 
Maintenance, Factory 

buildings 
Railway 
Interest on Mortgage 

Bonds 
Electric lighting and 

repairs . 
Repairs to Briquette 

p^e^scs . 
Repairs to steam 

engines . 
Repayments on Capital 

Account . 
Balance, nett profits 



Marks. 
1,49177 

34533 
1,490-56 

17,855-17 

30,043-41 

216,567-42 

14,162-38 

15,408-51 

5»23S*oo 
1,975-41 

34»532-58 
1,153-13 

732-34 
4,846-77 

20,000-00 

2,587-29 

56,077-56 

38,786-90 

64,173-04 
312,356-82 



Total . 839,821-39 



CitBDrr. 

Balance brought for- 
ward 

Mining charges . 

Briquette making 
charges . . • 

Sundry receipts • 



Marks 

328-92 
550,482-04 

288,409-61 
600-82 



Total . 839,821-39 



The nett profits, if they had been distributed in dividend 
upon the share capital of ^75,000, would have yielded 20'8a 
per cent. 

Hectolitres. 
The total amount of raw lignite sold was . • • 1,931,319 

ff yi ,1 made into briquettes • 1,423,470 

3,354,789 

The amount of briquettes made was 48,500 tons, being an 
increase of 2,000 tons over the preceding year. 

The above nett balance of 312,356.82 marks was distributed 
as follows : — 
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Reserve Fund . 


• • 


Marks. 
15,601*40 


„ „ Special 
Sinking Fund — Mine 
Reserye „ Shafts 


• • 

• • 

• • 


25,000*00 
10,000-00 
25,000*00 


Share of Profits .to Directors, 




Managers, Clerk«, Sec, 
Dividend, 13 per cent. 
Carried forward 


• • 
• • 

• • 


30,780*22 
195,00000 
1,975*20 

312,356*82 



— ;f9.750 



= ;f '5,617 



The use of briquettes of lignite is extending rapidly on the 
Continent, and, in addition to the sale in Germany, large 
quantities are exported to Holland, Belgium, and France. The 
following table, showing the annual rate of consumption in 
Berlin alone, will give some idea of their increasing popularity. 





Tons. 




Tons. 


1878 . 


• 90,181 


1884 . 


. 293,006 


1879 . 


. 120,041 


1885 . 


• 329.448 


1880 . 


. 153.833 


1886 . 


. 378.124 
. 389.440 


I88I . 


. 191,172 


1887 , 


1882 . 


. 211,468 


1888 . 


. 407,000 


1883 . 


. 252*733 







n 



Briquettes can be burnt in any of the ordinary close stoves 
so common on the Continent, but those which are constructed 
on the principle shown in the sketch, Fig. 55Q, are perhaps the 

best adapted for this purpose, while the cook- 
ing ranges only require, for greater conveni- 
ence, a rocking grate in order to dear the 
ashes. 

The briquettes Tght up at once and, by 
regulating the damper, they can either be 
quickened up to a fierce heat for cooking, or 
made to consume slowly for heating purposes. 
It is stated that for iVth of a penny the fire can 
be kept ah'ght for twelve hours, and can be 
stirred up into a bright blaze at any moment. 
There are no cinders, and the ashes make a 



^ 
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Fig. 5SQ. 
Arrangkment of 
Stovb for burn- 
ing Briquettes. 



capital manure for gardens. 
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The fire is started with a little wood, and a briquette broken 
in two is put on the top of it. The briquettes should never be 
placed flat, one on top of the other. After these pieces are 
well alight, they should be spread about the grate and whole 
briquettes placed upon them, the bars of the grate should be 
near together, as the ashes are very fine. A sign of a good 
sound briquette, such as the housewives in Holland insist upon 
receiving, is that it should retain its form until it is all consumed, 
and should not readily fall to pieces. To keep the fire going, 
two or three briquettes are sufficient, and will keep alight for 
twelve hours if the damper is closed. Briquettes can be used 
with coal to brighten up the fire quickly, but the stove should 
never be filled with them, as is done with coal. It is claimed 
that for the same amount of heat there is a saving of 25 per 
cent, by the use of briquettes, over that of coal. 

A bundle of 100 briquettes costs 4i/. ; 1,000, 4s. ; and a truck 
of ten tons, holding 33,000, costs about 13 ax. at the factory, 
according to the season and market price, which varies. 

There are deposits of lignite in England, in Devonshire, 
from whence 2,630 tons were taken in 1890, of a value at the 
works of;;^767, and there are also other deposits in Ireland, 
which are, I believe, unworked. I have not personally visited 
either of these, and so cannot compare them with the raw 
material of the concessions which I have examined in Ger- 
many, but there is every reason to suppose that our home 
resources of lignite could be equally well manufactured into 
briquettes, and so converted from a comparatively worthless 
state into a smokeless fuel of high value, and leave a fair 
margin of profit upon the capital employed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SULPHUR, 

Abundance of Sulphur ia Nature — ^Varieties — Sulphur Mines of Sicfly— 
Situation — Geological Position — Details of Strata — Thickness of Sul- 
phur Beds — Percentage of Sulphur contained — ^Associated Minerals^ 
Methods of Working, Costs — Sulphur Mines of the Mainland of Italy 
— Cessena — Geological Position — Thickness of Bed — Modes of Work- 
ing and of the Treatment of the Mineral — Sulphur Deposits of Greece, 
of Russia, of Iceland — Pyrites, Production of in the British Isles — 
Growth — Of the Treatment of on the Tyne — ^Pyrites of Norway, of 
Germany, of Spain and Portugal — ^Description of the Kio Tinto Mines 
of Spain. 

Sulphur is an abundant mineral in nature. In a finely dis- 
seminated form it is present in most rocks. It enters largely 
into the contents of mineral lodes. It is present in force in 
particular beds in different geological formations, and exten- 
sively associated with the ores of most metalliferous minerals — 
silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron, and many others. With iron 
and copper it is present in such abundance that the sulphuret 
of these ores forms one great source whence the sulphur of com*- 
merce is derived. It also occurs native in the manner and 
under the conditions hereafter described. 

Native sulphur is in colour and streak yellow, sometimes 
of an orange yellow, with a resinous lustre, and transparent to 
translucent. It is soft, and may be scratched with the nail. The 
specific gravity is 2*07. It occurs perfectly pure and also 
mixed with clay, bituminous and other substances. When it 
contains selenium, it is of an orange yellow colour. It burns 
with a blue flame and a sulphur odour. It is a very useful 
mineral, being largely used in the manufacture of gun- 
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powder, sulphuric acid, and for bleaching and medicinal 
purposes. 

The chief deposits of native sulphur are found in Italy. 
Indeed, up to the present time this country has possessed the 
almost exclusive monopoly of the production of sulphur, 
although there are lesser deposits of the mineral in France, 
Spain, Greece, and on the borders of the Red Sea. 

The chain of the Apennine Mountains, which runs down 
Italy and is continued into Sicily, is made up of Tertiary strata, 
and at various points along its course these strata furnish indi- 
cations of the mineral, which is to some extent mined. But the 
bulk of the sulphur produced by Italy is obtained from the 
deposits in Sicily,^ the annual production being estimated at 
200,000 tons. The Government mining returns for 188 1 
estimates the value of the whole of the sulphur mined in 
the kingdom at 1,000,000/. In Sicily the central chain of 
mountains stretches from Messina on the east-north-east to 
Marsala on the west-south-west. Another chain crosses the 
island from Nito, on the south-east, and from the main chain 
about midway in its course opposite Cefalu. In the triangular 
space formed to the east of these two ranges rises the isolated 
volcanic mass of Etna. A little basin of strata containing 
sulphur is found to the north of the main chain in the province 
of Palermo. With this exception all the sulphur deposits of 
the island are found south of the main chain, and on both 
sides of the south-east and north-west chain, but chiefly on its 
west side. There are about twenty points at which the 
deposits have been proved and worked, the principal mines 
being situated near Cattolica, Girgenti, Licata, Caltanisetta, 
Centorbi, and Sommatino. 

Stratigraphically the sulphur deposits seem to belong to 
the middle of the Tertiary division of strata. The following is 
the general succession of these strata in the district, in des- 
cending order : — 

^ <Les Mines de Soofre de Sidle,* par M. Ch. Lectoriz^ Annates dis 
Mines, s6rie 7, tome 7. 
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riiocene. < 



Upper 
Miocene. 



Middle 
Miocene. 



Lower 
Miocene. 



Eocene. 



< 



(I. Sandstone and calcareous cement, oonglomerated sands 
with intercalated layers of fossiliferons marls and 
gypsom beds, thickness 100 to 150 metres. 

2. Calcaieous tufa, chiefly made up of fossils in little accu- 
mulations, 100 metres. 

3. Bluish grey marls, 38 metres. 
^*4. White calcareous marls with foraminifera, the colour 

sometimes being grey, 50 to 120 metres. 

*5. Saccharoid gypsum, crystalline gypsum, and foliated 
gypsum, with impressions of fish remains with sulphur 
beds, 20 metres. 

*6. Calcareous sulphurous marls, tufas, and gypsums, 35 
metres. 
7. Compact calcareous marln, sometimes silicious, corres- 
ponding to the bed called cagnino in the sulphur 
mines of the Romagna, I to 30 metres. 

*8. Tripoli, divided sometimeu by a deposit of calcareous 
and magnesian marl, thickness variable. 

9. Quartzose and micaceous sandstones with slightly saline 
marls and intercalated conglomerates, formed partly 
of fragments of crystalline rock and partly of ferru- 
ginous sandstones, 10 to 40 metres. 
/ 10. Deposits of salt crystals, generally missing where No. 9 
is present in force. 
II. Saliferous and gypsiferous marls of a bluish colour, 
containing petroleum and bituminous substances, 600 
to 1,000 metres. 

*I2. Calcareous concretions with silica, 15 metres. 

13. Ferruginous and gypsiferous clay with bituminous 

schists containing arragonite, 1,500 to 2,000 metres. 
This clay, over the northern part of the sulphurous 
zone, contains a limestone perforated by nummulites. 

14. Nummulitic limestone containing fucoids and jasper. 



\ 
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The order of superposition given above is not very constant, 
some of the members of the series being frequently missing. 
Thus near Caltanisetta the silicious limestone and marls, No. 
7 is missing, while at the other parts, notably at Grotacula, 
Ries, and Sommatino, it is strongly developed. At Castel- 
termini also the gypsums, No. 5, are found both above and 
below the sulphur deposit No. 6. 

Of the foregoing strata, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8 and 12 are those 
which contain the deposits of sulphur. 



SECTION OP SULPHUROUS STRATA. zfj 

The secliODS, figs. 56 and 57, show the particulai grouping 
of the sulphurous strata near Caltanisctta and Sommatino. the 
section of the beds at the latter place showing also the highly 
disturbed nature of the strata — a condition so prevalent that it 
is a local notion that highly iaclined disturbed strata are the 
most productive of minerals. 

The sulphur occurs in the beds in masses, lying in basin- 
shaped depressions in the sulphurous beds These are sepa- 
rate from each other They average in size 20 kilometres 
in length by 3 kilometres in breadth The mmeral is disse- 
minated in the mass of these basins in nests and in insular 
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FiO. 56.— SicnoN or thk Sulprdious Strata, nuh CKLiKtatxriK, StciLT. 

■, GritimdYEllowSudi. «, CilonouiTuFa. c, VTiinnr blniihCIaT. <WliiM 
Uuli, fonminirerom. c/, Ctayt villi Gn"<"n. f, Whilo Mmrli with^iililBipru- 
neaiu A, Sulpbunnu Ciar- ■', Gnsy CUy. S S, Sulphuc Bed. 

branching veins, and in little beds lying parallel to the stratifi- 
cation ; exceptionally, as at Racalmuto, the sulphur lies in 
a sand dyke, cemented by both calcareous and bituminous 
matter. The sulphur is ordinarily amorphous, but it is met 
with frequently in fiat, round, and oval'shaped masses that 
contain beautiful eight-sided crystals. Its ordinary colour is 
yellowish brown, with a resinous aspect. Sometimes it is 
yellow, with a slight tinge of green. There is also a soapy 
variety that is opaque and of an ochreous nature. The as- 
sociated minerals are sulphate of lime, carbonate of lime, and 
more rarely, sulphate of barytes. The deposits of sulphate of 
liiue (gypsum), are in intimate relation to those of the sulphur, 
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and are apparently due to the same causes This mineral is 
met with as a roof to the sulphur beds, and it also occurs in 
separate masses in the midst of them It is also largely pre- 
sent in the marl beds, where it takes the name of balatino. 
The thickness and number of the sulphur beds or deposits in 
any one of the foregomg divisions is very variable. At iLe 




Fio. 57.— StcTtaN E«st A) 
A.pTPinniiiilarf 
SaltCniuli. S, Sulphur Bcdi. 

mine Madore, near Lercara, the section is as follows, and 
the beds are called by the local names given :— 



Zagartddada, libbon-like deposits of 

sulphur 

Blackish schisty clay .... 
PtrcuUaUlla, nests of sulpbur in lime- 



Clay . 

PircuUaldia grandi 
Clay . 



or giving from r6 to 22 metres of sulphur. 

At Caltanisetta the average thickness is 4 metres. At 
Grotacula 12 metres in three deposits, which are separated 
by clay of from i to ij metres thick. At the great mine of 
Sommatino the thickness reaches 30 to 33 metres, and the 
deposit is divided into six parts of from 2 to 8 metres, which 
are separated from each other by barren partings of about z 
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metre tliick. At Lercara the deposit reaches a thickness of 
33 metres without any barren partings at all. 

The minimum thickness of the beds is from ij to 2 metres. 
They are extremely disturbed, inclined, and distorted, and thus 
different portions of the same deposits are separated from each 
other. 

The percentage of sulphur contained in the mass of the 
deposits is also very variable. At Madore it is 20 per cent. ; 
at Grotacalda, 25 to 27 ; at Sommatino, from 18 to 26 ; 
at Cimico, near Racalmuto, 21. In some mines it is as low 
as 12 per cent. Sometimes near the surface hydrogen is in- 
timately mixed with the sulphur, and this is considered a 
good indication. When this sulphur is exposed to the air it 
decomposes, and becomes similar to the soapy sulphur that is 
found elsewhere in the deposits. 

The underlying clays or marls are nearly always bituminous, 
and occasionally, as at Racalmuto, the sulphur itself is im- 
pregnated with bitumen. Hydro-carbon emanations are still 
continued, and are noticeable at many points, more particularly 
near Caltanisetta and Girgenti, where there is volcanic mud, 
salt water, and hydro-carbon emissions. 

It has been assumed that these sulphur deposits were 
formed in a series of lakes or lagoons, containing fresh or 
brackish water, into which sulphate of lime found its way. 
the sulphur being thrown down by volcanic emanations, and 
the organic matter permeating the mass of the underlying clays. 

Associated with the sulphur deposits, or contiguous to them, 
are those of saltpetre, chloride of potassium, chloride of 
magnesia, and sulphate of soda. The range of the salt deposits 
commences to the south of Nicosia, and extends to near 
Cattolica. The greatest breadth of this saline band is about 
20, and its length 120, kilometres. The salines do not con- 
stitute a continuous deposit over all this area, but they are 
concentrated in different groups, the most important of which 
are those of Leonforti, Priolo, Cranara, and Trabona, between 
Caltanisetta and Marianopolis. In these deposits there are 
also the chlorides of soda and magnesia. 
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The working of the Sicih'an sulphur mines is for the most 
part in a very crude state. Until recently the miners were 
ignorant of the use of vertical shafts and of the use of timber 
for supporting roofs. They knew little or nothing of a plan, 
nor of any engines, machines, or mechanical appliances for 
the extraction of the minerals or the drainage of the mines. 
This state of things has resulted from the absence of mining 
legislation, from the profound ignorance of the people, the 
isolation in which they always live, the want of communication 
into the interior of the country, the want of fuel, vegetable or 
mineral, and the scarcity of wood for mining purposes. 

Of late years strangers have embarked in mining operations 
on the island, and they have endeavoured to introduce 
improved methods of mining. But they have met with great 
opposition from the lack of resources in the country itself, and 
also, and most of all, from the opposition, latent and open, of 
the people of the country. This resistance, organised in secret, 
finds means of manifesting itself against modern innovations 
that arouse their antipathies. The consequence is that it is 
computed that at nearly all the three hundred and fifty mineral 
works not more than a quarter of the work is done that ought 
to be done for the money expended. In the mines worked by 
strangers a change for the better is apparent, and, with the 
extension of railways, the development of instruction, and the 
efforts the Italian Government is making to repress crimes of 
violence, and in the deepening of mines, which render the 
ancient methods of working useless, there are signs of improve- 
ment, but it is felt that the progress is slow, and the full 
improvement desired will not come yet. 

When the bed of sulphur crops to the surface itself, and the 
inclination is not more than 45 degrees, a descent is made in 
the bed itself. If the sulphur itself does not crop up to day, but 
the huscaU or containing bed is there, or the patches of sulphur 
in the wall of limestone {calcare du mur\ or the soapy sulphur 
presents itself, a tentative or inclined shaft ijmci or scalier)^ which 
is designed so as to reach the deposit in the shortest distance 
possible, is made. This is also done when the inclination is 
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more than 45 degrees. These inclined galleries are provided 
with simple ladders when their slope is from 30 degrees to 35 
degrees. When the slope is more than this, two sets of ladders 
are placed side by side, and they are so arranged that the 
landing-place of the one is half way up the other. 

The mineral is carried up these ladders on the backs of chil- 
dren and yodng people of from eight to eighteen years of age, 
called careizi^ the weights ranging from 20 lbs. to 80 lbs., accord- 
ing to the age and strength of the bearer. They carry the big 
lumps directly on their shoulders. The small is carried in 
sacks made of rushes. It is not without danger that these long 
files of careizi race up and down the hud and ladders. Some- 
times one of them lets fall his burden, to the hurt and discom- 
fiture of those below. 

. When a little water is met with, it is drawn with bottles of 
baked earth that hold from 16 to 20 litres, and these are passed 
from hand to hand upwards. When the inflow of water is con- 
siderable the work is abandoned. A new one is usually com- 
menced by the side of the old one, which usually meets with 
the same difficulties and fate, the workers only winning the 
sulphur that lies above the water-line. 

The buci^ or inclined shafts, when made in the gypsum or 
limestone, usually stand without timber, but when they traverse 
the marls they are maintained by a casing of stones cemented 
in plaster, which plaster is baked at a low temperature obtained 
by burning straw. The plaster sets rapidly, but on exposure 
to the atmosphere it falls to pieces and needs constant repairs. 
In the mining excavations in humid marls this casing is quite 
insufficient, and the whole work collapses and is abandoned. 

When the bud reaches the deposit a number of openings 
are made in the latter, usually without any method except that 
of following the rich mineral, and leaving pillars to support the 
roof. The roof being usually of clay, a thickness of about a 
yard of the sulphur is left to support, and when the chambers 
are very large the sides are strengthened by walling, as already 
described. The mineral is extracted by a pick with a blunt 
point; powder is seldom used, especially in the rich mineral, its 

U 
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use being attended with danger. The pick-men make six 
hours actual work in the mine per day, and each roan is sup- 
posed to extract about one ton. The men receive from two to 
three lire*] a day. The price paid for extraction depends a 
good deal upon the depth of the mine, the thickness of the bed, 
and the hardness of the enclosing rock. At the Madore mine, 
which is of an average depth of 45 metres, the price is 13 lire 
per cubic metre. At Raculmuto, with a depth of 65 metres, it 
is about 15 lire. 

At the Madore mine the cost of a ton of ore is estimated as 
follows : — 

Iato, 

1-57 

2'04 

•37 

•25 
•42 
•42 

•90 



Breaking down ... 
Subterranean and shaft carriage 
Lights, tools, and repairs . 
Putting on heap at surface . 
Keeping up the mine and works 
Drainage .... 
Superintendence and general expenses 




5-79 

At the mines of Comica the cost per ton is estimated at 
5*12. The average cost per ton is given at 5'38. To this sum 
has to be added the cost of general administration, taxes, 
redemption of capital, &c.=i*i4, making a total cost per toa 
of 6*52. 

We will take as an example of the sulphur mines worked 
on the mainland of Italy those grouped near the ancient epis- 
copal town of Cessena, and which are worked with English 
capital and skill. These mines comprise several properties — 
the Boradella, the Ca di Guido, the Borella Tama, the 
Polenta, and the Monte Codruzzo. These properties are 
situated on the slopes of the sub-Apennine chain of mountains. 
As in Sicily, the enclosing strata belong to the Miocene divi* 
sion of the Tertiary strata. The sulphur deposits occur in 
marls that contain a good deal of sulphate and carbonate of 
lime. The chief bed worked is from nine to twelve feet thick, 
and with the enclosing strata forms a shallow basin-shaped 
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deposit. The raineral contains 22 per cent, of pure sulphur, 
the ore occurring in ribbon-like strings and masses of varying 
sizes. 

The mineral is won by shafts, of which there are a good 
many. These are sunk to the marl that underlies the sulphur^ 
one of thera attaining the depth of 1,100 feet. From the bot- 
tom of the shafts levels are driven and galleries opened out in 
the deposit, pillars being left to support the roof. Not without 
considerable opposition the principal shaft has been furnished 
with modern pit-gear, and with guides and cages, all of which 
created serious consternation when they were first introduced. 

When the sulphur mineral is brought to the surface it is 
placed in large circular kilns, like lime-kilns. Of these there 
are fifty-five conveniently placed in relation to the shafts ; each 
kiln will hold 350 tons of mineral at one charge. When full the 
mineral is ignited, the burning sulphur furnishing the greater 
part of the heat required for treating itself. The brimstone 
falls into the basin at the bottom of the kiln, from which, at 
stated periods, it is run into blocks of brick-coloured sulphur 
called black sulphur. In the process of calcination a loss, 
estimated at 35 per cent, is sustained, owing to the escape of 
the portion ignited as sulphurous acid. Experiments are being 
made, with only a limited success hitherto, to prevent this loss. 

The total cost of mining the ore, calcining and producing 
the black sulphur, is given at 3/. per ton, inclusive of delivery. 
The selling price is 5/. SJ., showing a profit of 2/. 5^. But it is 
probable that when all outside and exploratory charges are 
provided for the cost will be considerably increased. 

About one-seventh of the produce of the mines is sold as 
black sulphur; the rest is converted into pure sulphur by 
sublimation and condensation in iron retorts. During this 
refining process a further loss of about 3 per cent, is sustained. 
The refined sulphur sells on the spot for about 6/. 2s, 6d, per 
ton, the profit being estimated at i/. i^s, to i/. l^s, 6d. per ton. 
The mines are worked on the pillar and stall system. The 
difficulties to be contended with are the swelling of the strata, 
as in a coal mine, falls of roof, barren ground, and fires. A 
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very disastrous fire occurred in the old workings in 1873. A 
few years since the annual production of sulphur from these 
mines was about 13,000 tons. 

Greece. — ^The sulphur deposits of Greece occur about three 
miles east of the Isthmus of Corinth, and they lie in a series of 
cream-coloured and grey gypseous marls that underlie a white 
Miocene limestone. They therefore occupy the same strati- 
graphical position and occur in similar mineralogical associ- 
ations to those of Sicily. The limestone ridges rise to a height 
of 2,000 feet on the northern shore of the Sea of iEgina, and 
show a disturbed condition of the strata. They are broken by 
rocky gorges and fissures. At a height of about 250 feet above 
the sea the marls are loaded with sulphur. On entering these 
gorges and the caverns and fissures by which they are traversed, 
the temperature is found to be about 100''; large bodies of 
stifling vapours are emitted, and great heat is discernible on 
the floor of sulphur, the whole seeming to indicate a present 
connection with volcanic heat. The caverns are completely 
lined with crystals of sulphur and other minerals. The sulphur 
beds extend for several miles, and are traceable for half a mile 
in width. The fissures run nearly north and south, and they 
seem to be connected with disturbances which have taken place 
at a comparatively recent period. The sulphur occurs in small 
globular masses in the gypseous beds, and also in a crystalline 
form, especially near the fissures from which the heated gas 
issues. These deposits have not been largely worked hitherto, 
and little or nothing is known about the exploration and pro* 
duction of the sulphur, 

Russia. — Although not of commercial importance, the sul- 
phur springs at the Imperial baths of Sergiefsh, on the banks of 
the river Sok, a tributary of the Lower Volga, are interesting as 
throwing light upon the formation of the deposits we have 
already noticed. A considerable volume of gaseous sulphurous 
water issues from Permian limestones and marls, which also 
contain bitumen and gypsum, and forms a large pool in which 
the different substances are deposited with some amount of 
separation and distinctness. Sulphur is also mined in tbo 
neighbourhood of Baku, in the Caucasus. 
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Ic£LAND.~*Still more interesting for the same reasons are the 
sulphur springs of Iceland. These are situated in a rather vol- 
canic district near Reykjalid, in the north of the island. A 
series of them occur along a bare mountain-ridge covered with 
deep loose sand of a reddish colour, near the lake Myvatn. 
The sulphur springs are of two kinds, which are, however, 
intimately connected with each other : first the actual sulphur 
springs, * solfataras,' which consist of hot gaseous exhalations 
from the earth, which deposit sulphur. These may be called 
the dry springs. The others are the mud springs or 'makka- 
luber.' They are boiling springs filled with muddy water of a 
dark colour, owing to the presence of sulphate of iron. The 
first-named are on the slope of the mountain ; the last are at 
its foot, on the edge of a plain that stretches away to lava plains 
beyond. The first, the solfataras, occur separately and grouped 
in small numbers ; they are characterised by a small flat eleva- 
tion, from the centre of which the gaseous matter is ejected 
through one or more openings, which are seldom more than 
half an inch in diameter. The gaseous matters consist of sul- 
phuric acid, hydrogen, sulphurous and aqueous vapour. Usually 
they issue quietly, and they are partially condensed in the air, 
and carried about in the formof a white vapour which seriously 
affects the respiratory organs. Occasionally the gas issues 
forth with great violence and with a loud hissing noise. On 
the surface these solfataras are covered with loose blown sand 
like the rest of the ground, but underneath this there is a crust 
of bright yellow and nearly pure sulphur, which is that taken 
for exportation. Underneath this, the other products of the 
vapours are found in pure clay, gypsum, and ferruginous clay in 
separate layers. 

The ' makkaluber/ of which there are seven or eight large 
ones, have cauldron-shaped openings, eight to twelve feet in 
diameter; these are filled with boiling black mud, which is 
thrown up on the edges of the cauldron. The chemical processes 
that take place in these * makkaluber ' and solfataras are the 
same. From the former there is no deposit of sulphur on the 
suj-face, but underneath, at no great distance, there is a trea* 
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cherous deposit of boiling black sulphurous clay. One of these, 
near the lake Myvatn, is 300 feet in circumference, and is a 
lake of boiling mud, with many jets scattered over its surface. 

The region of sulphur springs extends in a south-westerly 
direction from those of Reykjalid and Myvatn to Krisnvik, in 
the south-west of the island. Here, as in the north, in the 
neighbourhood of the mud springs there is usually a bed from 
one to three feet deep of pure sulphur, resulting from the de- 
composition of the gases escaping from the earth on their coming 
into contact with the atmosphere. Mr. C. S. Forbes, in his 
Iceland^ her Volcanoes and Glaciers^ in describing a sulphur 
spring of this locality, says: *In the valley beyond, about 
fifty feet beneath us, lay a huge cauldron, twelve feet in dia- 
meter, in full blast, brimming and seething with boiling blue 
mud that spluttered up in occasional jets five or six feet in 
height, diffusing clouds of vapour in every direction. If a con- 
stant calm prevailed here, instead of ever-varying gales, the 
sulphur sublimated from these sources would be precipitated 
in regular banks ; as it is, it hardly ever falls twenty-four hours 
in the same direction, the wind blowing it hither and thither, 
capriciously distributing the sulphur shower in every quarter. 

* Such, with little variation, save in locality, were the nu- 
merous soufriferes and solfataras that we visited, and they 
extend over a space of twenty-five miles in extent. The riches 
of the district consist not so much in these numerous crusts of 
almost pure sulphur as in the beds of what I must be permitted 
to term sulphur earth, which are promiscuously scattered in all 
directions, ranging from six inches to three feet in thickness, 
and containing from 50 to 60 per cent, of pure sulphur.' 

The sulphur deposits of Iceland are hardly thick or exten- 
sive enough to be commercially valuable, especially as the 
sulphur when obtained has to be carried a two days' journey 
on horseback to a trading station, where the price obtained for 
it is seldom more than 3X. per hundredweight. Hence it is 
that sulphur works which have been established at different 
times in the island have usually come to an unsuccessful end. 

Springs containing sulphur, from those whose water is 
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taken medicinally to those more nearly approaching the mud 
springs in Iceland, are found in nearly all countries, and in 
strata of various ages. Some of these we have had occasion 
to refer to in describing the salt deposits. 

United States.* — ^There are several deposits of sulphur 
in Louisiana, Texas, Utah, Nevada, and several other Western 
States. Those of Utah and Nevada are, however, the only 
ones which have been worked to any extent. The deposits 
in Utah are said to be very large, and four claims belonging 
to the Dickert and Myers Sulphur Company are estimated to 
contain 1,000,000 tons of sulphur. In 1885 these were tlie 
only mines at work, as those in Nevada, near Rabbit-hole 
Springs had stopped working, owing to transport and other 
difficulties, but operations were recommenced here in 1886, 
and then produced 4^ tons of refined sulphur per day. 

The production of the Cove Creek mines in Utah above 
referred to was, in 1886, 2,000 tons, and was sold in San Fran- 
cisco for 35 dols. per ton. In 1887 it amounted to 3,000 tons, 
but in 1888 the works were closed, owing to losses by fire and 
litigation and have not since been re-opened. The fall in price 
has practically caused the stoppage of the whole of the American 
sulphur mines. In 1889 it went as low as t8 dols. 50 cents per 
ton for unmixed seconds ; but at the close of 1890 it rose rapidly 
to 25 dols., which, however, is too low a price to allow of its 
being profitably worked in the States. With the closing of the 
sulphur mines, the output of sulphur obtained from pyrites has 
risen from 27,636 tons in 1887 to 51,432 in 1890 of a value of 
256,478 dols. 

PYRITES. 

In the chapters on arsenic, cobalt, and other minerals 
referred to in this work, as well as in the chapters relating 
to copper and iron, in a former volume,' I have noticed in 
detail the composition of those mixtures of sulphur with iron 
and with copper, and of those with arsenic, cobalt, and anti- 

* The EngineerinfT and Mining Joumal of New York, Jan. 3, 1 89 1, 

* Metalliferous Minerals and Mining, Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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mony, which are known by the general name of pyrites. I 
have now to notice the mineral more particularly as a source 
whence a portion of the sulphur of commerce is derived, and 
as the chief mineral now used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid — iron pyrites, the general composition of which is : iron 
46*7, sulphur 53 '3. It is, however, frequently mixed with 
small quantities of copper, arsenic, and minute quantities 
of gold. 

United States.* — Deposits of pyrites are to be found in 
almost every State in the Union, but the only productive mines 
•are in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Virginia. The 
sole use of the pyrites is for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
but during the last year the residue, after roasting, has been 
treated as iron ore. The substitution of pyrites for brimstone, 
for the purpose of making sulphuric acid, is due to the price 
of the latter having been trebled in 1838, owing to a Sicilian 
6rm having monopolised the trade. 

No pyrites was mined in the States in 1881 ; the production 
commenced in 1882 with an output of 12,000 tons, and in the 
same year the imports were 30,000 tons. In 1885 the domestic 
production increased to 49,000 tons, and the imports to 47,500 
tons, while the price had declined from 6 dols. to 4 dols. 50 cents 
per ton. The imports were chiefly from Capeltown in Canada, 
and the pyrites from these mines contained a profitable amount 
of copper. 

The production of pyrites in the United States for the year 
1889 was largely in excess of that of any previous year. The 
increase was particularly notable in the output of the Southern 
mines, which began to supply a new and constantly increasing 
trade. Of the Northern mines, however, the Davis Mine in 
Massachusetts was the only one which produced largely, the 
output of the Milan Mine having been small. The price of 
pyrites, which had averaged 3 dols. per ton in 1888, suffered 
further decline in 1889, falling to 2 dols. per ton. 

The product of the Arminius Mine, in Virginia, in 1889, was 
31,000 tons, and of the Sulphur Mines Company 16,000 tons. 

1 Engineering and Mining Joumal of New Yoik, Jan. 3, 1891. 
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Imports of pyrites also increased during that year to about 
44,000 tons of ore, carrying 46 per cent to 50 per cent, 
sulphur. 

In 1890 there was again a considerable increase in both the 
production and imports of pyrites into the States, due to the 
great increase in consumption. With the greater demand 
the price rose from 2 dols. to 2 dols. 50 cents per ton, the 
the latter being the ruling figure of the year until the passing 
of the McKinlay Tariff Bill, when it increased to 3 dols. Prior 
to the passing of this law, pyrites which contained less than 
3 J per cent of copper was admitted duty free ; but it is now 
classified as iron ore, and taxed 75 cents per ton. 

The total production of pyrites in the United States was 
97,706 tons in 1890, and the imports during the same year 
were 115,000 tons. Towards the close of the year shipments 
of the low grade copper ores from Rio Tinto, in Spain, which 
will presently be described, began to arrive in the States, and it 
is said that they are on account of contracts amounting to 
250,000 tons. 

British Islands. — ^The production of iron pyrites in these 
islands in the year 1890 amounted to 16,018 tons, of the esti- 
mated value of ;£7,666. Of this quantity, about 4,668 tons 
were derived from the Coal-measures, in the strata of which they 
are known as ' brasses.' The rest were from the older strata 
of Cornwall, Wales and Ireland. The production of the 
copper mines of Cornwall and Devon amounted to 16,000 
tons in 1881, but was nil in 1890, and the bulk of these were 
treated at that time for sulphur and for arsenic at the works in 
those counties^ Wales, from the older rocks produced 5,230 
tons, of which the bulk came from the Cae Coch mine, near 
Trefrhiw, in Carnarvonshire, a region whose strata, slates 
included, are black with decomposed iron pyrites. Ireland, 
from two mines in Leinster, Co. Wicklow, from Cambrian or 
Silurian strata, yielded 6,120 tons, the whole of which came from 
the Ovoca mine in Co. Wicklow. But the imports of pyrites 
from abroad far exceed the native production of the mineral, 
and the growth of the pyrites trade, asd the treatment of the 
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mineral on the Tyne, the chief seat of the industry, are the 
most remarkable developments of modem times. 

In the year 1810, Messrs. Doubleday and Easterby erected 
the first sulphuric acid chamber on the Tyne at Bell Quay, 
They obtained the plans of the chambers from the Messrs. 
Tennant of Glasgow, at which place, and at Amlwch, near the 
Mona and Parys copper mines, the manufacture had been 
carried on, to a small extent, previously. They imported the 
first cargo of sulphur from Sicily about the same time, and its 
arrival in the Tyne is described as having excited great atten- 
tion. On the Sicilian sulphur there was then an excise duty 
of 15/. per ton, but this amount was remitted to the firm by the 
Government. In the year 1825 the duty was reduced to lox* 
per ton, the cost of the ore delivered in the Tyne being from 
6/. to 8/. per ton. In the year 1838 the King of Sicily granted 
a monopoly of all the sulphur raised in his dominions to 
Messrs. Faix & Co., of Marseilles. This proceeding led the 
chemists of this country to turn their attention to the use of 
pyrites as a substitute for sulphur. For fifteen or sixteen years 
the British Islands furnished all the pyrites that were required, 
but in the year 1856 attention began to be turned to the impor- 
tation of pyrites from Belgium, Norway, Westphalia, in Germany, 
and from Spain. It was also found that the pyrites from Spain 
were the richest in sulphur, and from that time they have been 
increasingly used. The total importation of pyrites — iron and 
copper — by this country in the year 1890 was 656,891 tons, of 
the value of 1,219,488/., this quantity being slightly greater 
than that imported in the preceding year. From these pyrites 
there were in 1890 obtained, besides the sulphur and sul- 
phurous products, 14,245 tons of copper, 316,547 ounces of 
silver, and 1,820 ounces of gold. Of the pyrites imported, 
96,219 tons were received into the Tyne, 266,663 tons in the 
Mersey, to be used at the works grouped about Widnes and 
Runcorn ; the rest was distributed among the ports of London, 
Hull, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, Ardrossan, Glasgow, and some 
minor ports. The total quantity of cupreous iron pyrites 
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mported into the United Kingdom in 1890 was 656,891 tons, 
of a value of 1,319,488/. Of 

this quantity Spain sent 595 288 ^i 

tons, Portugal 47,307 tons, Nor 

way 13,346, and other countr es ^ 

The pyrites from Norway are t, 

obtained along the west coast at \ 

the mines of Ysteroen and Vog- "^ 

naes. Farther north, a deposit is "^^ 

just now being opened near Mo V 

in RanenfjQrd, which will serve 
as an illustration of the usual 
mode of the occurrence of great 
masses of pyrites in that country p ^ ^j — s«ct oh 
Fig. 58 will illustrate this. 

The German pyrites are ob- 
tained from mines to the east of 
the Rhine, between Cologne and Coblcntz, and from the mines 
of the Haitz, and which are 
treated on the spot. 

Spain and Portugal 
— It will be seen that the 
bulk of the pyrites now used 
m Greit Britain comes f om 
these countries The prin 
cipal district from whi nthe 
mineral is obtained is the 
nch mineral region situ-ited 
on each side of the boun 
dary line betnecn the two 
countnes sho»u upon the 
map (fig 72) as that line 
comes down to the south 
of the two counifies, be- *■*■ ^^"'c''i,dD "o^unl?^'''^'*" 
tween Cape St. Vincent on 
the west, and the Straits of Gibraltar on the east. As described 
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in the chapter on manganese, the rocks of the district consist of 
slaty schistoze strata of the Lower Silurian group. These are 
interstratified with greenstone and felspathic rocks of various 
kinds. The general direction of the strata is from north-east 
to south-west, with a dip of 40 to 50 degrees, and in the vicinity 
of the pyrites deposits up to 70 degrees, to the south-east. The 
pyrites occur in the line of bedding, and usually resting upon, 
as its k)wer stratum, a greenstone or felspathic rock. Fig. 59 
will illustrate their usual mode of occurrence. 

The pyrites deposits are not continuous, either vertically or 
horizontally. They occur in lenticular-shaped masses, extend- 
ing in length to 450 yards, in depth 90 yards, and in breadth 
125 yards, this being the present size of the great open cast 
worked on the south lode of the Rio Tinto mines. The pro- 
portion of sulphur in the mineral is about 48 per cent. Copper 
is present up to 3 per cent., and there is also a small quantity 
of gold and silver. The district was worked by the Phoeni- 
cians and Romans. The red colour of the river Rio Tinto 
indicating the presence of mineral, subsequently and at inter- 
vals the mines were worked by the Government of the country. 
Ten years ago, when an English company took over the Rio 
Tinto mines from the Government, the production was 50,000 
tons a year, and the mines were worked at a loss. There are 
three great companies now at work in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood — the Tharsis, Mason & Barry, and the Rio Tinto — 
with one or two others of scarcely less importance. A glance 
at the operations of the last-named company will show the 
magnitude and immense resources of the mines. There are 
three chief lodes or deposits on the property — the south, 
San Dionisio, and the north< It is on the first of these 
that the workings have been most extensive. The great open 
cast excavation mentioned above is on this deposit, and from 
500,000 to 600,000 tons of ore are annually taken from this 
excavation. There are underground workings on the same 
lode below the open cast, and from these 320,000 tons of ore 
were taken in 1881. These workings are reached by a tunnel 
driven on the lode some 500 yards in length, and this is now 
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being connected with the San Dionisio lode, which it will open 
up. On reaching the principal shaft, whidi has been sunk on 
this lode, the tunnel will be two miles and a-half in length, of 
which a mile and a-half will be in solid mineral. Three shafts 
— ^the Albert, Edward, and Alice — have been sunk upon this 
lode. The operations upon the north lode are more recent, 
but about 700 yards of tunnel have been driven upon it, nearly 
300 of which are in mineral. In uncovering the great open 
cast upon the south lode, nearly three and a-half million tons of 
earth and other over-burden were removed before the ore- 
deposit could be worked. The ore raised and disposed of in 
1881 was 1,000,000 tons, of which 230,000 tons were shipped 
to England and other countries, 50,000 tons were left in store 
at Huelva, and the remainder was treated at the mines for the 
production of copper, of which 10,000 tons were produced and 
sent to England. There are about six miles of precipitating 
tanks, and 15,000 to 20,00c tons of pig-iron are annually used 
in effecting the precipitation of the copper. Ten thousand 
five hundred people are employed by the company at the mines, 
on the railway, and at the port of Huelva. There are forty 
miles of railway about the mines, which are also connected 
with the port of Huelva by a railway eighty-three kilometres 
long, which winds down the valley of the Rio Tinto. The 
other two companies are in very successful work, and their 
production and export of ore, although not so great as that of 
the Rio Tinto, is still very large. Fig. 60, from a photograph 
by Mr. Thwaite, of Commercial Road, London, S.E., and 
kindly given me for use in this book, will afford an idea of the 
extent, importance and varied nature of the works at the Rio 
Tinto Mines. 

In the year 1882 theTharsis mines shipped 212,218 tons of 
pyrites, 5,534 tons of precipitate, and 184,059 tons of iron ore. 
The year's operations yielded a profit of 335,676/., of which 
314,479/. was distributed in dividends, equal to 27iper cent, 
on the paid-up capital. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ARSENIC. 

Aj3enk, Native — Orpiment, Realgar, Mispickel — ^Prodactxon of Arsenic 
in the British Islands — Mode of Treating the Ores in Cornwall and 
Devon, and in Bohemia — Mispickel of Norway and Sweden, of 
France, of Grermany, of Austria, Transylvania, and Hungary, of 
Russia, Spain, Turkey, China, and of North and South America. 

Arsenic occurs native, in combination with oxygen, as white 
arsenic or arsenous acid, united with sulphur in its two sul- 
phurets, Orpiment^ or yellow sulphuret, and Realgar^ or red 
sulphuret. Also^ in combination with sulphur and iron, as 
Mispickel^ or arsenical pyrites. It is also largely combined, 
as we have seen, with other minerals — lead, manganese, nickel, 
silver, and cobalt, as well as with lime, as arsenate of lime. 
Arsenic bums with a bluish flame, and in all the forms in which 
it is found it may be unmistakably known by the white fumes 
and the pungent garlic smell it gives off when heated. 

Native Arsenic is found in massive, granular columns, 
and in rhombohedral crystals. In colour it is tin white, light 
lead grey, and tarnishing to greyish black. Its specific gravity 
is from 5*65 to 5*75, but when artificially prepared the gravity 
is described as greater. It is of a very brittle and friable nature, 
and is easily pulverised. When freshly fract.;red it has a 
brilliant appearance, but it soon oxidises on exposure to the 
air. The fracture is granulated, and sometimes a little foliated 
and splintery. It rises in vapour at 356*, without undergoing 
fusion, and bums with a pale bluish flame when heated just 
below redness. It occurs in connection with silver and lead 
ores. 

X 
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White Arsenic (Arsemms Add). — ^This is the same sub- 
stance as the arsenic sold in the shops, and it is a well-known 
poison. Chemical composition : arsenic 75*8, oxygen 24-2. 
Specific gravity 3*7. It is white in colour, astringent, and 
sweetish in taste, and soluble in water. 

SuLPHURET OF Arsenic occurs in two forms : — 

1. Orpimenty or Yellow Sulphuret of Arsenic, — ^This occurs 
massive, also disseminated and crystallised in oblique four^ 
sided prisms. The crystals are small, with a smooth surface, 
and are irregularly clustered together. Colour, fine golden 
yellow, with brilliant pearly or metallic lustre on the face of the 
cleavage. Specific gravity 3*3 to 3'S. Chemical composition : 
arsenic 61*0, sulphur 39*0, but different tests have shown 
a range of from 57*0 arsenic, and sulphur 43*0, to arsenic 84*0 
and sulphur i6. 

2. Realgar^ or Red Sulphuret of Arsenic. — Also occurs in 
oblique four-sided prisms, and, but more rarely, in a massive 
form. The colour ranges light aurora red, scarlet red, and 
orange yellow, with a resinous, translucent, or transparent lustre. 
Specific gravity 3*35 to 3*65. Chemical composition: arsenic 
70, sulphur 30, but these proportions are varied by small 
quantities of iron and silica. Both of these sulphurets bum 
with a blue flame on charcoal, and evaporate entirely before 
the blow-pipe with a strong garlic odour. The foregoing ores 
are soft, being easily scratched with the finger nail. 

MiSPiCKEL {Arsenical Iron Pyrites), — Occurs massive and in 
long rhombic prisms, silver-white colour, with a grey or yel- 
lowish tarnish, and a black streak. Chemical composition: 
arsenic 46*0, sulphur 19*6, and iron 34"4, These propor- 
tions are varied by small quantities of silver and gold, and wiili 
cobalt up to 9 per cent. This mineral forms the source whence 
a large quantity of the arsenic of commerce is derived. 

Arsenic is largely used in the arts and manufactures. Be 
sides its use as a poison, white arsenic is used as a flux in the 
making of glass, and also to give a porcelain -like appearance 
to the same article. The sulphurets are extensively used for 
colouring purposes, and attention has often been drawn to the 
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danger^ real or supposed, arising from their use in the colouring 
of wall-paper. The colour known as King's yellow is made 
from orpimmt^ and an ammoniacal solution of the same is used 
for dyeing. Realgar is used in the manufacture of fireworks, 
more especially for the production of the flame known as white 
Indian fire. A combination of white arsenic with oxide of 
. copper produces the fine green colour known as Schee^'s 
green. It is also used in the proportion of i per cent, with 
lead in the manufacture of shot. Its presence causes the molten 
lead to separate more easily into drops as it is poured down 
through a sieve from the top of a lead-tower. The chief 
repositories of the ores of arsenic are the following : — 

British Islands. — The production of refined arsenic in 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon has been on an extensive 
scale for nearly a century. In the year 1880 the production 
^^ 5>73^ ^ons, of the value of 43,498/., and in 1890 the 
yield was 7,276 tons, of the value of 60,727/., being an aver- 
age value of about 8/. 6x. 11//. per ton. The finer kinds realise 
10/. lox. per ton. This last quantity was produced by 
eighteen mines, worked otherwise chiefly for copper. Of these 
fifteen were in Cornwall and three in Devon. In Cornwall the 
largest quantity was produced at the Callington works, 1,117 
tons, and in Devonshire, the Devon Great Consols Copper 
mine produced 2,615 tons. The general composition of the 
ore whence this arsenic is derived is, arsenic 42*88, iron 
30*04, and sulphur 21*08; but these quantities are varied by 
proportions of copper, and sometimes tin. In obtaining the 
arsenic from the ore, the latter is first calcined in revolving cal- 
ciners, usually of a large size, 30 feet long and 5 feet diameter. 
These consist of iron tubes lined with firebrick. They are 
inclined about 7 in. to i fl. 6 in. from the horizontal, and 
are kept revolving — where practicable, with water-power. The 
ore is put in at the upper end, and gradually passes downwards, 
parting with its arsenic by the way. These calciners are said 
to require but little fuel, the heat being largely kept up by the 
c ' / . t iun of il^e arsenic itself. The crude arsenic is collected 
in long flues. Sometimes it is sold as so collected, containing 
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80 to 90 per cent, of arsenic. More frequently it is resublimated 
four times in reverberator/ furnaces and collected as absolutely 
pure arsmous add, white as snow, in flues and chambers. It is 
then ground in a mill to a fine powder, which finds its way 
down flexible pipes to a hole in the barrels waiting to receive it 
These barrels are subjected while filling to a shaking motion, 
which causes the arsenic to settle down compactly, and the 
flexible pipes are so closely fitted to the holes in the barrels 
that no dust escapes, and in some works there is no smell 
whatever of arsenical fumes. Each barrel contains about 
Zi cwt. Much the same process is practised at Joachimsthal, 
in Bohemia. The ores are roasted, the arsenic caught in long 
flues and chimneys, and sublimated a second time, usually with 
a little potash. Probably there is less attention to some 
points of detail here, for it is said that the process is very de- 
structive to human life, few of the persons employed in the 
manufacture living beyond the age of thirty to thirty-five years. 

NoR'VAY AND Sweden. — In Norway arsenical pyrites 
mixed with cobalt up to 35 per cent, occurs at Skutenid. An 
extensive bed of mispickel also occurs near Kongsbeig, which 
contains a little gold. The mineral also occurs as arsenic 
silver in the great silver mine at Kongsberg. In Sweden I 
have seen vast beds of mispickel from 3 to 6 feet thick, extend- 
ing over the surface of the ground in the region between the 
towns of Ludvika and Fahlun. Similar deposits occur in the 
country between the towns of Norkoping and Nykoping, on 
the coast of the Baltic, and we shall see how largely the 
mineral is associated with the cobaltiferous ores of Gladham- 
mar, farther south on the same coast. 

In France native arsenic has been worked at the mine of 
St. Marie, probably now belonging to Germany. It occurred 
uniformly over a considerable distance between the hanging 
side of the vein consisting of slaty rock and the calcareous 
matrix of the lode itself. 

In Germany the sulphuret and oxide are found to some 
extent in the lead mines of the Hartz district, but all the 
ores are more abundant in the mines of silver and tin worked 
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on the Saxon side of the Erzgebirge, near Freyberg. Native 
arsenic exists in rounded masses composed of concentric layers, 
and containing up to 4 per cent, of silver. The sulphurets also 
occur in the vein stufif of the different lodes, and associated 
with the other ores worked. The same is true of arsenical 
pyrites. 

On the Austrian side of the mountains, at Joachimsthal, 
the oxide of arsenic occasionally appears in the form of quad- 
rangular prisms, and, more rarely, as a thin white efflorescence. 
As I have already intimated, the manufacture of arsenic from 
arsenical pyrites is carried on here. 

In Transylvania realgar has been found as a vein a foot 
thick, traversing a dolomitic limestone. Near Nagyag it 
occurs in irregular masses, accompanying gold and silver ores. 
Near Felsobanya realgar occurs in the form of rectangular 
prisms. 

In all these mining districts orpiment also occurs, some- 
times in the form of small foliaceous masses. At Tayoba, in 
Hungary, it is found in small detached masses, as confusedly 
grouped together eight-sided crystals, and imbedded in a 
bluish clay. 

In Russia native arsenic occurs in the Siberian mines in 
large masses. 

In Spain oxide of arsenic is found associated with cobalt 
in the valley of Gistain, in the Pyrenees. 

In Italy realgar occurs as a volcanic production. It is 
found near Naples in the form of eight-sided crystals in the 
fissures of volcanic rock. It occurs also in the lava ejected 
from Vesuvius in the year 1794, and is found under similar 
conditions near Guadaloupe, in the West Indies, where it is 
known as red sulphur. 

Both realgar and orpiment are found in Kurdistan, in 
Turkey in Asia, the latter being also obtained from China. 

In the United States of America native arsenic occurs 
at Haver Hill, N.H., in mica slate, and also at Jackson in the 
$ame state. 

The sulphurets ^re found in South America. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COBALT. 

Cobalt, Origin of Name — Description of its [yarious Ores — Commerdal 
Varieties— Cobalt in the British Islands— Cornwall— North Wales— The 
Foel Hiraeddog Mine — ^Norway, Skaterud Mine — ^Indications about 
Kongsbcrg and Drammen — Sweden— Mining District, from Nykoping 
to West ervik— The Cobalt Mines of Tunaberg, of Gladhammar— Pro- 
cesses employed at the latter Mine for the Extraction of Cobalt from 
the Ores — Mines of Hvena — Germany, Riegelsdorf, Annaberg and 
Schneeberg— Austria, Joachimsthal — ^Past Production of Cobalt in 
Bohemia — Spain — Mine in the Pyrenees — ^France^Ametica — ^Imports 
into England — Suggestions. 

The name of this mineral is derived from Kohbold^ which was 
the name given in Germany and throughout Scandinavia to the 
evil spirits of the underground regions in general, and the evil 
genius of miners in particular. It got this evil repute both 
from its deceptive appearance, once looking so much better than 
before its uses were discovered it was proved to be, and more 
than this, spoiling the copper ores with which it was associated. 
The ores of this mineral were of little or no use until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when they were first employed to im- 
part a blue colour to glass, and subsequently for the colouring 
of porcelain and earthenware. For this purpose they are still 
very valuable. It is said that one grain of cobalt gives a full 
blue colour to two hundred and forty grains of glass. For 
these purposes the mineral is best adapted in a finely powdered 
state, the oxides of the metal being most suitable for use. 

In its metallic state, in which it is not found in nature, it is 
of a pale steel grey or tin colour, with a bright lustre. Its 
more compact ores also have a metallic appearance, with 
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a specific gravity ranging from 6*2 to 7- 2. The looser 
ores are of a reddish colour, and have a specific gravity of 
about 3. 

Until recently it has not been used in its metallic state, bu 
probably it will become of great importance in this form, in con- 
sequence of the discovery within the last year or two by Dr. 
Fleitmann, of Iserlohn, Germany, of its value in the art of 
plating other metals, and for which in its metallic form it is now 
used, but in a limited extent, on account of its high price. In 
appearance cobalt plating is superior to that of nickeL The 
ores of cobalt are as follows : — 

Smaltine {7tn White Cobalt), — Chemical composition : 
cobalt 18 to 25 per cent., arsenic 69 to 79 percent. In colour 
tin white or steel grey. Its varieties are Cobaltine^ containing 
33 to 37 of cobalt, with varying proportions of sulphur and 
arsenic. This variety has a silver white colour with a reddish 
tinge. 

Radiated White Cobalt, or Chioanthite^ contaming 9 to 
14 per cent, of cobalt, and cobalt pyrites, or sulphuret of cobalt, 
or Linnasite. 

Earthy Cobalt (Black Oxide of Cobalt^ Asbolane). — 
Chemical composition : usually oxide of cobalt 24, oxide of man* 
ganese 76, of a bluish black to black colour, in form both 
earthy and massive. 

Cobalt Bloom {Erythrine^ Arseniate of Cobalt). — Chemical 
composition :. 37*6 of oxide of cobalt, with 38*4 of arsenic acid, 
and water 24*0. Of a peach and crimson red colour, varying 
to greenish grey ; possesses a foliated structure like mica* It is 
also called peach-blossom ore, and red cobalt ore. This is 
usually found in thin layers, or in small cavities and in aggre- 
gated crystals. Its varieties are Rosdite^ of a rose red colour; 
Arsenite of Cobalt^ a compound of oxide of cobalt and arsenous 
acid, resulting usually from the decomposition of other cobalt 
ores ; Sulphate of Cobalt^ or cobalt vitriol, consisting of oxide of 
cobalt, sulphuric acid, and water. 

It will be seen that in nature this mineral is largely asso- 
ciated with arsenic, but its ores are distinguished from arsenical 
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pyrites by the blue colour they give with borax under the blow- 
pipe. 

The commercial varieties of cobalt are known as ZAffic, 
Smalt, and Azure. Za£fre is prepared by calcining the ores in 
a reverberatory furnace, by which the sulphur and arsenic are 
driven off, and the oxide of cobalt remaining is mixed with twice 
its weight of powdered silica. Smalt and azure, which have a 
rich blue colour, are made by fusing zaffre with potash and glass. 
Perhaps the best form in which the mineral is now sent into the 
market is that produced by the chemical process now in use at 
the Gladhammar mines in Sweden, as described farther on. I 
will now describe the principal deposits of cobalt ore in the 
world, including some that were formerly worked, for the sake 
of comparison as to their mineralogical conditions. 

The British Islands. Scotland, — A considerable quantity 
of cobalt bloom was, towards the close of the last century, 
obtained from the copper lode worked for both copper and 
silver at Aloa, near Stirling, and traces of the mineral have 
been observed in the debris of the lead and copper mine of 
Newton Stuart, in Galloway. 

Comwall}'^\n the year 1754 the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts and Useful Discoveries awarded a premium 
of 30/. for the best cobalt found in England to Mr. Beauchamp, 
who mined some in Gwennap. The lode in which this was 
found also contained bismuth, which was thrown away until 
Dr. Albert Schlosser, who visited the mine in 1775, separated 
the cobalt from the bismuth and preserved both. The cobalt 
was discovered in a branch of a lode, while driving an adit upon 
Pengreep Estate, but it did not hold in depth. Cobalt had at 
that time been found at Wheal Trugo, near St. Columb Major, 
in a vein 4 to 6 inches thick, where it crossed a copper lode, 
but the cobalt only continued a little way from the point of 
intersection. This ore was considered worth 60/. a ton. Dis« 
coveries of small quantities were also made at Dudman's mine, 
in Illogan, at a mine near Ponsnooth, and in Dolcoath, which in 
a later period has produced good ore. Subsequently the mineral 

I See De la B^che, Geological Refort on Cornwall and D^on% 
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has also been found near Botallack, at Polgooth, and St. Austell, 
as well as in a cross-course and adjoining a copper lode near 
Redruth. Unfortunately the mineral has not been discovered 
in sufficient quantities to yield much profit 

North Wales, — The only cobalt mine at present worked 
in Great Britain, is the Foel Hiraeddog mine, near Rhyl, Flint- 
shire.i The ore is found in one of the numerous cavities 
that occur in the lower massive limestones of the Carboniferous 
series, and which are locally known as "swallows." These 
" swallows " or " pockets " contain in this neighbourhood 
deposits of iron ore (hasmatite), and it was in working this 
pocket for that mineral that Mr. Gage, the proprietor, discovered 
the presence of both cobalt and manganese in the ore. He had 
noticed some black strings in the limestone, and on testing them 
with the blow-pipe, he found that the black colour was due to 
oxide of manganese in some cases and to oxide of cobalt in 
others. This led to a further examination of the ore of the 
pocket, which led to the discovery of the presence of cobalt ore 
of the nature shown in the following analysis : — 



Samples. 



Cobalt sesquioxide . 
Nickel sesquioxide . 
Manganese binoxide 
Iron sesquioxide 
Copper oxide • . 

Silica 

Alumina . • • • 
Water 



z. 


2. 


3- 


37-40 

8-58 

23-12 

13-85 

traces 


20*63 
6-85 

39-50 
15*10 
traces 


26*20 

1035 
25-58 

2rio 
0*25 


0-45 


2-00 


060 


o-io 


0*50 


o-i8 


i6-oo 


iS'Oo 


15-00 


99-50 


99-58 


99-26 



The nature of the deposit will be explained by a reference 
to fig. 61. I is the irregular cavity or crack widened out in the 
limestone, stretching downwards to a depth of 240 feet or more, 
and varying in width from a string to 8 or 10 feet. It has 

1 Le Neve Foster, B.A., D.Sc, F.S.S., ' On the Occurrence of Cobalt 
Ore in Flintshire,' Cornwall Geological Society , 1 880. 
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horizontally a north -north- east and south-south-west direction, 
and an extent of about 30 yards. For the most part it is per- 
pendicular in depth, but varies occasionally to the east and to 
the west 3, z, is red day, which contains lumps of haematite 
ore, and tumps and grains of wad, earthy manganese, and 
asbolane, 01 earthy cobalt ore. The lumps are sometimes as 
large as a. walnut or hen's 
egg, and when broken show 
a reniform 01 botryoidal 
structure; they are of a 
black colour, and are soft 
enough to mark paper, and 
give a shining streak upon 
porcelain. 3, 3, are loose 
fragments of limestone im- 
bedded in the clay, and 
4,4, are the limestone beds 
themselves. The whole of 
the clay is not cobaltiferous, 
the whole of the width of 
10 feet being sometimes 
without any cobalt. The 
presence of cobalt in the 
clay is detected by taking a 
piece of the latter and 
drawing a portion of it over 
a piece of porcelain with 
fi.. ui.— sicTioM OF civm IN caktchi- the flat side of the blade 
"" cSii!!".™; i^n'o "' ""'*"" of a knife, when, if a series 
of black shining streaks 
are formed, it is concluded that cobalt is present. Even 
this is not a certain test, as the earthy ore of manganese 
will produce similar streaks, so that chemical tests have 
frequently to be resorted to. The deposit has been followed 
down by a series of small shafts, and the only preparation of 
the ore at the surface is the picking out of it the lumps of iioa 
ore and fragments of limestone. 




Year; 


Tom. 


Cwt. 


1878 • , 


. . . 98 


18 


1879 . , 


. . . 116 


II 


1880 . . 


. • . 49 


3 


1881 . , 


. . . 63 


14 


18S9 . , 


. . . 155 





1890 . , 


. .-. 84 
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In this state its percentage of cobalt is very small, only 
ranging from I'o to i-o8 per cent., and the nickel from o'4 to 
1*1 per cent. The production and value of the ores have been 
as follows in the years given : — 

Value. 

• • • 616 17 o 
... 833 2 5 

• .. 297 6 4 
... 309 12 8 

• • • 968 o o 

• • • 260 o o 

This gives the average value of the ore at 6/. 5^. per ton. 
It will be seen that the value was greatest in the first year. 
With regard to the origin of the ore, iron is largely present in 
the reddish beds of the limestone, and still more so in beds of 
red shale and clay that form a marked feature in the limestone 
ridges all along their course. There are also some extensive 
deposits of iron pyrites, one very marked one occurring at the 
end of the Tarlagoch lead mines, at the end nearest Foel 
Hiraeddog. In the chapter on manganese I notice how largely 
manganese is disseminated throughout these limestone beds. 
We have not, therefore, far to look for the origin of the ores of 
the pocket. The haematite and the manganese are probably 
derived from the limestone beds and red shales. The cobalt 
may either have been originally associated with the manganese, 
or it may have been derived, which seems more probable, from 
the pyrites deposits, especially as a lump of the latter, that has 
been found at a depth of 30 ft in the mine, has shown upon 
analysis traces of cobalt and copper. 

The discovery of cobalt and nickel in this pocket leads to 
the inference that similar pockets, of which there are many, 
may be mineralogically similar, and hence deserve a careful 
examination. 

Norway. — Crossing the North Sea we find that cobalt has 
been, more or less, worked for the last hundred and ten years 
in Norway. A discovery of the mineral was made on the estate 
of Skuterud, in the parish of Modum, about fourteen English 
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miles from Drammen, in the year 1772. The ore occurred in 
beds (fahlbands), interstratified in gneissic strata like other 
mineral deposits of this age. The chief ore was cobaltine, 
which often occurred in a crystalline form. There were also 
arsenical pyrites containing at times as much as 10 per cent, of 
cobalt. There were in the same beds various ores of copper 
and other minerals. These all occur in gneissic rock. On the 
discovery of the ore the estate was purchased by the king, and 
works were established upon it in the year 1783, under German 
management. From 1827 to 1840 the mines were carried on 
by a private firm with considerable success, until the introduc- 
tion of artificial ultramarine for a time paralysed the industry. 
An English firm purchased the works in 1849, ^ben the stock 
of cobalt sold for 8x. 6//. per lb. At the present time the 
mines and works belong to a Saxon company, and in the year 
1882 the production of calcined cobalt ore amounted to 
160,000 lbs. 

Similar beds, with copper pyrites, iron pyrites, arsenical 
pyrites with cobalt ores, occur in the gneissic rocks around 
Kongsberg, of which perhaps the most important are those 
until recently worked, and the ores smelted near Hougsund, 
between the towns of Kongsberg and Drammen. 

Sweden. — Passing eastward into Sweden, we find deposits 
of cobalt ores associated with the copper ores, which in beds and 
lodes abundantly occur in the highly mineralised district that 
extends for some miles inland on the shores of the Baltic, from 
Nykoping on the north to below the town of Westervik on the 
south. 

In the north of thrs district there are what for many years 
were the important mines of Tunaberg. These mines are 
situated about twelve English miles south of Nykoping, and 
about two miles from the sea on the bay of Vik, at the head of 
which is the town of Norkoping. The rocks are, as usual, 
gneiss, through which a vein or lode runs in an east and west 
direction. The lode is largely filled with limestone ; possibly 
it may be a limestone bed in the gneiss, in which copper pyrites 
is but sparsely sprinkled, as is al30 arsenical cobalt pyrites qc 
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cobalt bloom, but not abundantly. Galena is also present in 
small quantities. In the gangue of the vein or bed there is 
also a beautiful variety of green-coloured felspar, varying from 
light to dark shades of that colour, and aggregated in clusters 
of crystals. Serpentine also occurs, but rarely. 

An analysis of the cobalt ore obtained gave the following 
result : — 

Cobalt * 3666 

Arsenic 49-00 

Iron 5*66 

Sulphur 6*50 

Loss 2' 18 



100*00 



The lode contracts and widens, and the quantity of ore it 
contains is very variable. Owing to this fact, the mine has 
passed through many stages. In the latter half of the last 
century it was vigorously worked with water-wheel pumps and 
other requisite machinery. During the present century it has 
been intermittently worked with varying success. In sorting 
the ores the lumps and crystals of- cobalt are picked out, care- 
fully ground to powder, and packed in bags for the market, 
chiefly England; and it will be remembered that this mine 
differs from the next to be described by the separate occurrence 
of the cobalt from the copper ores. It is possible, however, 
that with increased knowledge it will be found that cobalt is 
more or less present in the copper pyrites themselves. 

At the southern end of the district referred to, and about 
ten English miles south of the town of Westervik, are the 
Gladhammar copper and cobalt mines, from which at the 
present time large quantities of cobalt are derived. 

These mines, a fine model of whose workings is to be seen 
in the museum at Stockholm, were opened as far back as the 
fifteenth century. They were worked first for iron, and at a 
later period on several occasions for copper, but they were 
always abandoned on account of the cobalt and nickel mixed 
up with the ores, the uses of these metals being then un- 
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known ; they were the Kobbolds, the evil spirits of the mine. 
Interesting relics of these early workings are seen in the tun- 
nels and chambers which were driven and opened by means 
of fire, before powder came into use for mining purposes. I 
had a very pleasant visit to these mines in the summer of 
1880, and perhaps I cannot do better than transcribe the 
description of the mines given to me on that occasion by the 
chief engineer and chemist, Herr Alfred Hasselbom, of Gote- 
borg, through whose energy and chemical skill the mines had 
been brought into successful working for cobalt. 

' The mines are some distance from the Farhult Station, on 
the Westervik and Hultsfred Railway. The metalliferous beds 
and deposits have a very great extent, stretching from the Ryss 
mine in the north-west to the neighbourhood of Lund, in the 
south-east, the whole length along which the principal ores are 
found being about 8,000 feet. 

' The rock constituting this field is a quartzy eurit, that is 
to say, a rock containing quartz as its essential part, and which 
kind of rock is much renowned in Scandinavia as carrying 
deposits of pyrites, copper, nickel, and iron. The mineral 
deposits have a strike or direction from the north-west to the 
south-east, and have an inclination of 10 degrees from the per- 
pendicular to the south-west, the rock itself having the same 
direction and inclination. 

* The rock constituting the matrix in which the different 
ores are embedded is chiefly chlorite, commonly intermixed with 
hornblende and with magnetic iron ores. Mica also often 
occurs as matrix, which is especially the case in the Odelmark 
mine. In some cases the minerals have the quartz rock itself 
for their matrix. 

• The deposits of ores occur as beds and layers of varying 
extent and width, and generally the different beds are con- 
nected with each other through smaller cross veins, so as to 
form a complete network of ores stretching throughout the 
entire field ; but some of these connecting veins are too thin to 
be of any commercial value. The presence of magnetic pyrites 
in all these veins accompanying the ores of cobalt and nickel 
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is well displayed by the inclinations and variations, of the com 
pass. 

'The principal minerals occurring in the Gladhanimar 
mines are the following, viz. : — 

* Cobaltine in a pure state, with 30 per cent, of cobalt bloom, 
erythrine, and arseniate of cobalt. The other ores found are 
copper pyrites, occurring in all the beds, and rarely metallic 
copper, iron pyrites — always carrying cobalt; magnetic iron 
pyrites, zinc blende — ^very scarce ; galena is found chiefly in the 
Holtandare mine; hasmatic iron ore, which with magnetic 
iron ore is so constantly mixed with cobalt that it may be con- 
sidered the chief matrix of the cobalt ores. In the north-west 
part of the field in the Ryss mine antimonium ore is found 
accompanying the copper pyrites. In the southern part of the 
property molybdenum glanz is found on the ddbris heaps left 
by the ancient workers. 

'The principal mines worked, together with their peculiar 
mineral features, are as follows : — 

^ Bonde Mine^ which is about 70 ft. deep. Cobalt and nickel 
pyrites are found here, having a thickness of 3*5 feet, and they 
are intermixed with some zinc ores and galena. The continua- 
tion of this mine to the north-west is the 

' Holtandare or Baggm Mine^ about 120 feet deep, yielding 
cobaltine, cobalt pyrites, with copper and iron pyrites. All of 
these ores are very rich and abundant. There is also galena 
and iron ore as the usual matrix for cobalt. 

* The Svensk Mine. — ^This mine has been actively worked for 
a long time, and it has yielded a steady supply of cobalt and 
nickel, with copper pyrites and iron pyrites containing nearly 
2 per cent, of cobalt. This is an extensive deposit that con- 
tinues undiminished. It also seems to get richer in depth. It 
is to this mine that an adit level some 600 feet long was driven 
in ancient times by means of fire, probably to work the copper 
deposits. Running parallel to this deposit, about 20 feet to the 
east, is a valuable deposit of rich cobalt and copper. This is 
worked as the 

^ Odelmark Mine, — ^Tin white cobalt with cobalt p}iiies, 
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giving an average of 15 per cent, of cobalt, are obtained from 
this bed, and the yield is very large. This mine is worked to a 
depth of 100 yards. North-west of the Svensk mine, and on the 
run of the same bed, is the 

^Knui Mine, which has been continuously worked for some 
time. It produces the same ores as those of the Svensk. 

' ^yss Mines, — These are about 1,500 feet north-west of the 
Knut Mine. They are old mines, and they have recently been 
re-opened. They yield copper pyrites and iron pyrites with 
cobalt, besides antimonium ore, Boulangerite,^ 

Some of the ores from the various mines are beautiful 
examples both of single and combined ores. 

Since the mines have been worked for cobalt, large quan- 
tities of both cobalt and copper have been obtained by screen- 
ing the old waste heaps, and it is computed that there still 
remains in these heaps about 50,000 pounds of metallic cobalt 
to be extracted by the process lately adopted. 

Until within the last few years the ores were simply picked 
or screened, and sold in this state, and the mines were success- 
fully worked on this plan. Three years ago, however, machinery 
and appliances were erected, under the direction of Mr. Has- 
selbon, for treating the mixed ores chemically, and which is now 
in successful working. The process is generally as follows : — 

The ore when brought out of the mine is picked, and is 
broken to about the size of apples by a Blake's stone crusher. 
It is then calcined by mixing it with slack, and slowly burning 
it at a low heat until the sulphur and arsenic are driven off, or 
partly so. Then it is ground very fine in a mortar-mill, after 
which it is placed in a row of furnaces with an addition of 
alkaline matter. It is placed, first, in the furnace furthest from 
the fire, and is gradually moved forward to the hottest place. 
After it is taken out of the furnaces and cooled it is lifted to 
the top of a building in which there are three tiers of round tanks 
about 9 feet in diameter and 8 feet deep. There are tea 
of these tanks in each story of the building, and the fine-burnt 
ore is first placed in those of the uppermost tier, in which, as 
in all these, is water kept hot by steam being driven into it. 
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The iron is precipitated in the uppermost series of tanks, the 
liquid, with the contained copper and cobalt, being run off into 
the middle series, in which, by means of the addition of scrap- 
iron, the copper is precipitated. The liquid with the contained 
cobalt is run into the lowest series of tanks, and from there it 
is pumped into square compressors with flexible sides, and 
with fine gauze partitions ; a pressure of 100 poimds to the 
square inch is put on, during which the cobalt is caught and 
pressed into flat cakes between the gauze divisions, through 
which the water flows off clear. The cobalt now appears as a 
fine compact yellow substance, the cakes of which are taken 
from the press separately. The cobalt is next burnt and 
becomes black oxide, when it is fit for the most important pur- 
poses of manufacture. The copper is taken out of its tanks or 
vats, and, separated from fragments of iron, becomes a precipi- 
tate with from 80 to 90 per cent, of metallic copper. The 
iron is calcined and forms Indian Red. The refuse is carried 
through a series of twelve wooden tanks 8 feet long, 4 feet 
wide, and 4 feet deep, the result being ochres of various 
degrees of purity. These are ground upon the spot, and are 
ready for the painter. About 130 persons were employed at 
the mines at the time of my visit. The ochres and paints have 
a large sale in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. The cobalt 
goes for the most part to Saxony. 

There are also cobalt mines at Vena, or Hvena, near Orebro, 
in Nerika. These were started in 1809, and for some time 
their exact position was not known. In 1880 the production 
of cobalt ore from these mines was 70,000 lbs. 

Germany. — An interesting series of deposits of cobalt occur, 
and have been worked more or less for more than a century, at 
Riegelsdorf, in Hessia, Germany. A series of veins or faults cut 
through the limestone and other beds that overlie the copper slate 
bed, which is famed not only for its copper, but also for the impres- 
sions of fish which abound in it, and around which the copper 
ore is richest. As these cracks come down upon the copper 
slate bed, they are charged with cobalt, which dies out upwards. 

On the Saxon side of the Erzgebirge, near Annaberg and 

V 
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Schneeberg^ cobalt ores are obtained from mines worked for 
other minerals. 

Austria. — Cobalt has been obtained in considerable quan- 
tities from the mines of Joachimsthal, on the Bohemian side of 
the range of mountains just named. Here it is met with com- 
bined with the silver ores, and also in separate masses. As in 
Sweden, the ores of cobalt were here thrown away as useless, 
but since their value has been discovered the d^ris heaps have 
been carefully picked over. About a hundred years ago the 
yearly production of cobalt in Bohemia was given at 1,000,000 
lbs. ; at the present time it is not likely to be so much. 

In Spain, a cobalt mine has been worked in the valley of 
Gistain, in the Pyrenees. A gneissic rock is interstratified with 
beds of silicious and micaceous schists. Over this there is a bed 
of red felspar, on which rests a bed of dark bituminous schist 
of a friable nature, and varying in thickness from 30 to 60 feet. 
This bed is traversed by veins of cobalt which run from east to 
west, and range in thickness from half an inch to five feet; near 
the surface the ore is earthy cobalt, and in depth, arseniate of 
cobalt. The sides of the veins are also penetrated with cobalt. 
The veins do not pass out of the schist into either the red fel- 
spar or the limestone. 

France. — On the French side of the Pyrenees cobalt was 
discovered in a vein of quartz that traversed a mass of ferruginous 
shale. The mine yielded large quantities, and the manufacture 
of the ores was conducted in works erected upon the spot. 

The mineral has also been worked in the Vosges, where it 
occurs in veins, having for its matrix crystallised carbonate of 
lime. It has also been found associated with silver ores in the 
mines of Allemont, in Dauphin6. 

America. — The mineral occurs plentifully in the State of 
Missouri, where it has been mistaken for black oxide of copper. 
It is largely obtained from tlie mine La Motte, associated with 
manganese. The ores are exported to England and refined 
there. The ores of the mineral are also obtained from Carolina. 
An analysis of samples of these showed oxide of cobalt 24, 
oxide of manganese 76. 
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The mineral is also found in smaller quantities in various 
other places. 

Unfortunately no return has been obtained for some years 
past of the imports of cobalt and several other minerals into 
England, but I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Robert 
Hunt for the following information. 

In the years given below the imports were as stated : — 



Cobalt • • . 


1859. 
Tons. 
. • 16 


1863. 
Tons. 
I 


Tons. 
5 


X870. 
Tons. 
44 


Ditto, ore • , 
Ditto, oxide 


, . 486 
. . 2 


446 
16 


427 
28 


10 
31 



. In the year 1879, among the ores unenumeratedi were 
from — 

Tons. 
Norway 973 

Germany 215 

These returns include cobalt and nickel; in all probability 
about 400 tons of cobalt. 

The selling price of black oxide of cobalt in this country is 
from I Of. 6d, to i2x. 6d. per lb.; so that, with the increasing 
uses there are for the metal, any further source from which it 
could be obtained would be a boon to manufacturers. 

I would suggest that in this country the clay pockets in 
the Carboniferous limestone be well examined. In Sweden the 
d6bris from the numerous copper mines that have been worked 
in the district I have described would probably, if tested, be 
found to contain considerable stores of tlie mineraL 
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MOL YBDENUM— ANTIMONY. 

Molybdenum, description of its Ores—Commercial Uses— British Islands : 
Inyerness-shire, Chamwood Forest, Calbeck Fell — ^Norway : Arendal, 
Numedal — Sweden — ^Description of the Deposits of Ekholmen, on the 
Baltic Coast — Germany — Auslria — Hungary — ^America — ^Antimocy, 
Early Knowledge and Uses of— Story of the Origin of its Preseiit 
Name — ^Natix'e Antimony — Ores of Antimony — ^Uses of the Mineral 
— ^Antimony in the British Islands — Cornwall — Sweden : Sala Mine, 
Ofverrud Mine, Gladhammar Mines — Germany : Hartz and Erzgebirge 
— ^Austro - Hungary — Borneo — Algeria — America — New South 
Wales. 

MOL YBDENUM. 

It can hardly be said that Molybdenum has as yet been com* 
pletely reduced to a metallic state. When most nearly ap- 
proaching to this condition it is of a steel grey colour, with a 
specific gravity of 6 to 6*5. It rapidly oxidises on exposure to 
the air, especially with heat. 

Molybdenum is not a widely disseminated mineral, and 
hitherto it has been obtained in very limited quantities as 
compared with other minerals. It occurs in nature in three 
forms — first and chiefly, as a sulphuret ; more rarely, secondly, 
as an oxide ; and thirdly, and more rarely still, in association 
with lead. 

I. Molybdenite (Sulphuret of Molybdenum). — Of a pure 
lead grey colour, with greenish grey streak. Specific gravity 
4*5 to 4*75; occurs in lumps and masses, and in six-sided 
prismatic crystals, also in thin foliated plates and laminae. 
Chemical composition: molybdenum 59*0, sulphur 41*0; in* 
fusible before the blow-pipe, but gives off sulphur fumes ; par* 
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tially soluble in nitric acid, leaving a small residuum. It has 
the appearance of plumbago, and has a soft, greasy feel. 

3. MoLYBDic or MoLYBDENA OcHRE, of an Orange yellow 
or sulphur colour ; contains molybdenum up to 8 per cent. 

3. MoLYBDATE OF Lead ( Ydlow Lead Ore), — Chemical 
composition : protoxide of lead 59 to 63 ; molybdic acid 30 
to 35i with small proportions of silica, and occasionally oxide 
of iron ; colour, straw or honey yellow, with a waxy or resinous 
appearance. Occurs in masses, and also crystallises in four- 
sided tables, and also in eight-sided prisms. 

For the quantities of the mineral raised, the ores of molyb- 
denum have in different combinations a varied use. In the 
manufacture of pottery molybdenum blue or blue carmine is 
used to impart a blue colour of great brilliancy and durability. 
This preparation is obtained by mixing molybdate of sodium 
with a solution of chloride of tin, when a blue precipitate is 
obtained, which, when dried, forms the colour referred to, and 
is ready for use. With tin salt as leys, this molybdenum blue 
can be used on wool and silk. A solution of molybdic acid 
on sulphuric acid is also used for dyeing silk a brilliant blue. 
Molybdate of ammonia is used for various chemical purposes, 
and in Sweden molybdate of sodium is used in medicine for 
the treatment of dropsy. 

British Islands. — In some of the Cornish copper and tin 
mines this mineral is occasionally met with, but scarcely in 
commercially paying quantities. Many years ago it was 
worked in the older rocks of the western part of Inverness- 
shire. It occurred in chloritic schists. I have seen it covering 
the smooth joint faces of the syenitic or fine-grained granite 
rocks of the Mount Sorrel quarries of Charnwood Forest. It 
has also been raised at Calbeck Fell, in Cumberland. 

Norway. — In this country it is found associated with copper 
ores in the neighbourhood of Arendal on the south coast, and 
in those of the long valley of Numedal, leading up from Kongs- 
berg to the north-west. In both these localities the rock is a 
homblendic gneiss. In Sweden important deposits have re- 
cently been opened and worked in the rich mineral district 
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extending along the coast of the Baltic, elsewhere referred ta 
I am able to describe these deposits more minutely. 

They occur on the island of Ekholmen (Oak Island), a 
little island situated in the Archipelago of Westervik, on the 
south-eastern part of Sweden, and about twenty miles north of 
the city of Westervik. The area of the island is 1,500,000 
square feet. The strata of the island consist of homblendic 
gneiss and micaceous rocks. Through these strata, from 
north-west to south-east, and dipping to about 70 degrees to 
the south-west, run seven distinct veins. These veins or lodes 
vary in width from 6 inches to a feet. At one point four of 
these veins coalesce and form one deposit 5 feet wide. The 
contents of these veins are molybdenite, molybdic ochre, and 
copper pyrites, with a gangue of felspar and quartz. The 
lodes have a known length of 270 feet, and, where worked, 
they have been proved to a depth of 30 feet. Molybdenite, 
in a quite pure state, occurs in lumps weighing up to 5 lbs. 
Where it occurs in smaller fragments and particles it is 
screened without difficulty to a state of great purity. In the 
summer of 1880, from the 2nd of June to the 2nd of October, 
three men raised from these lodes 1,400 lbs. of pure molybde- 
nite, together with about 10,000 lbs. of second molybdenum 
ore, having an average of 9 per cent, molybdenum, with 
about 5,000 lbs. of unscreened ore. There is an absence in 
the contents of these lodes of phosphorus, wolfram, and other 
minerals which it is difficult 'to get rid of. The ore raised was 
sent to Germany, which is the chief market for nearly all the 
most valuable ores of Norway and Sweden. The prime ore 
realised 16s. per kilogramme (very nearly 2 lbs.), or about 
;f 25 per cwt. 

In Germany the mineral is found to a limited extent in the 
mines on the Saxon side of the Erzgebirge, imbedded in 
quartz and in a hard greenish marl. 

On the Austrian side of the same mountain range it is 
found at Zinnwald and Schlackenwald, in Bohemia. It occurs 
In quartz, which at the first place named is greasy and opaque, 
and at the latter place it occurs in plates in transparent quartz. 
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In some of the mines of Hungary it is found in small 
rounded masses, like those of Ekholmen, which are deposited 
in a greyish coloured clay — ^very likely decomposed from the 
surrounding rock. These masses are composed of large 
shining plates, closely adhering to each other. They contain 
a proportion of silver ranging up to 12 per cent, of the mass. 
In other mines in Upper Hungary molybdenum is found asso- 
ciated with gold. 

In the United States of America it occurs at Haddam 
and Saybrook, in Connecticut ; at Blue Hall Bay, in Maine ; at 
Shutesbury and Bumlield, in Massachusetts ; near the Franklin 
Furnace, New Jersey ; and near Warwick, New York. . 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony is a mineral which has been known from remote 
times. It was the Stibium of some of the ancients, and was 
much valued as a dye for personal use. The sulphuret of 
antimony was also known as Alcofaly an Arabic word for a 
very fine powder, in which condition it was used for the adorn- 
ment of the face. The words alcophal, alcosol, and alqufocor, 
the name given to the fine powder of the sulphate of lead used 
by the potters, as well as alcohol, are probably derived from 
the same source. The more modern name, antimony, is said 
to have arisen from the experiments of Basil Valentine, a 
German monk. Basil having tried the effect of the mineral 
upon the pigs, found that after a preliminaiy violent purging 
they grew fat upon it. He therefore assumed that his brother 
monks would thrive upon a similar treatment. The dose he 
gave them unfortunately produced a very different eflfect, and 
they all died. The medicine then received the name of anti- 
monk, whence it passed to antimony. The mineral occurs in 
nature in the following forms : — 

Native Antimony. — In its metallic state, in which, how- 
ever, it occurs but rarely, antimony is of a brilliant tin or 
silvery-white colour, with a slight tinge of blue. It is usually 
associated with a little silver or iron ; it is crystalline in struc- 
ture, and is very brittle, and possesses a highl} lamellated 
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Structure. It fuses readily before the blow-pipe, and at a 
temperature a little above that of zinc. If the heat is increased 
it boils and passes off in fumes. Its specific gravity is from 
6'6 to 6*75* The native metal soon loses its lustre on ex- 
posure. It may be produced from its sulphuret by mixing 
4 parts of the latter with 3 parts of crude tartar and 1} 
parts of nitre, and placing the mixture in small quantities 
in a red-hot crucible. Antimony is closely associated with 
several other metals — cobalt, arsenic, copper, iron, zinc, silver, 
and lead. The presence of the metal is generally supposed 
to deteriorate the metals it is associated with. Thus, in the 
language of the miners, it ''robs" the lead with which it is 
found. The native metal was first discovered in the silver lead 
mines of Sala, Westmannland, Sweden. 

Sulphuret of Antimony, Stibine, Antimonite, Grey 
Antimony. — Colour, lead grey with a grey streak and a 
blackish shining tarnish. Chemical composition : antimony 
71 to 73, sulphur 27 to ag. Occurs in various forms, massive 
and granular; also in thin laminae, and crystallised into 
fibrous and radiating groups ; brittle in texture, but, in a thin 
laminated form, slightly flexible; fuses in the flame of a 
candle, and vaporises rapidly before the blow-pipe. This is 
the chief ore from which the metal with its preparations is 
derived, and it comprises the following varieties. As we 
may not have occasion to refer to some of them again the 
localities where they are found are given. 

1. Arsenical Antimony, — Colour, tin white with a reddish 
streak. Chemical composition : antimony 36*4, arsenic 33-6 ; 
occurs massive and granular. From Allemont and Bohemia. 

2. Berthierite^ Hardingerite. — Contains 9*8 to 16 iron, 52 to 
62 antimony, and 29 to 31 sulphur ; colour, dark steel grey with 
a yellowish or reddish tinge. From Auvergne and Anglas in 
France, Braunsdorf in Saxony, Tintagel and Padstow in 
Cornwall. 

3. Baulangerite. — Colour, dark lead grey, inclining to blue, 
with a dark streak of a silky metallic lustre, finely granular, 
and in fibrous, radiating and columnar masses. Chemical com- 
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position : 24 to 26 antimony, 18 to 19 sulphur, and 56 to 58 
lead. From Molibre, in France, Gladhammar mines, Sweden, 
Ober Lahr, Lapland. Also found in Siberia. 

4. Feather Ore^ Plunwsite. — Colour, dark lead grey. Chemi- 
cal composition : antimony 31, lead 50, sulphur 19. From the 
eastern part of the Hartz. 

5. Geokronite^ Kilbrickenite, — Colour, pale lead grey with a 
slight tarnish. Chemical composition : lead 67, with i* to 2' of 
copper and iron, antimony 16, arsenic 47, and sulphur 17. 
From the Sala mines, Sweden, M^r^do, in Spain, and near 
Pietrosanto, Italy. Kilbrickenite^ from county Clare, Ireland. 

6. Jamesonite. — Colour, steel grey to dark grey ; occurs in 
parallel or radiating prismatic crystals. Chemical composition : 
antimony 36, lead 44, sulphur 20. From Cornwall, Estrama- 
dura, in Spain, Hungary, Siberia, and Brazil. 

7. Kobdlite, — Colour, blackish lead grey to steel grey, with 
a blackish streak ; structure, columnar and radiate. Chemical 
composition : sulphuret of bismuth 33, sulphuret of lead 46, 
and sulphuret of antimony 13. Hvena, in Nerik, Sweden. 

8. P/agionite.-— Colour, dark lead grey ; occurs in oblique 
rhombic crystals, also in thick tabular forms. Chemical com- 
position : antimony 37 to 38, lead 42 to 43, and sulphur 21. 
From Wolfsberg, in the Hartz. 

9. Steinmannite. — Colour, lead grey ; occurs in cubes with 
cubic cleavage, and massive. Chemical composition : varying 
proportions of lead, sulphur, and antimony, with a littie silver. 

10. Zinkemte. — Colour, steel grey with a bluish tarnish, in 
six-sided needle-like prisms \ also fibrous and massive. Chemi- 
cal composition: antimony 44, lead 35, sulphur 21. From 
Wolfsberg, in the Hartz. 

The whole of these ores are soft, are easily scratched with 
the finger-nail. They have a specific gravity of 5*4 to (^'d. 

White Antimony, Valentinite. — Colour, yellowish grey, 
greyish white; also brown, grey, and peach blossom red, with a 
white streak with a pearly or adamantine lustre. Chemical 
composition : 83*6 antimony, and 16*4 oxygen ; occurs in rect- 
angular crystals and in long tabular masses. Becomes yellow 
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in the flame of a candle, and fuses to a white mass ; soft, like 
the preceding ores ; gravity, 5*57. It has varieties — 

1. Antimonate of Lead. — A rare mineral of a yellow colour, 
ranging from grey and green to black. Chemical composition : 
oxide of lead 6i'8, antimonic acid 317, water 6*5. Occurs 
near Nertschinsk, in Russia. 

2. Red Antimony^ — Composed of both sulphuret and oxide 
of antimony. From the Hartz, Saxony, and Hungary. 

3. Romeine. — Antimonate of lime, of a honey yellow colour, 
and hard enough to scratch glass. Occurs in groups of minute 
eight-sided crystals. Found in Piedmont. 

4. Senamumtiie, — Colour, white to grey, more or less trans- 
parent, brilliant, resinous lustre. Composition similar to that 
of white antimony, but differs slightly in crystallisation. From 
Algeria. 

Antimony has been used from very early times for pur- 
poses of supposed personal adornment, being more particularly 
used by eastern ladies for darkening the eyebrows. It is also 
said to have been one of the first minerals used in medicinal 
preparations. Its use was proscribed in France in the year 
1566 on the ground that it was poisonous, and in 1609 a 
physician was expelled the faculty for having administered it. 
The prohibition was withdrawn in 1650, the mineral having 
then recently been received into the number of purgatives. In 
x668 a provision was made by which the use of it was limited 
to doctors of the faculty. It is now generally admitted that 
although some of its preparations are virulent as emetics, it 
may, with intelligence and care, be used safely with advantage. 
The tartar emetic of the apothecary is a mixture of antimony 
and potassa. As a paint for the bottoms of ships its oxide 
is very valuable, the use of it for this purpose being limited 
by its price. Among the more modem uses to which the 
mineral is applied is that of forming alloys with other metals. 
It hardens and improves the quality of tin, and is used in tlie 
manufacture of Britannia metal and pewter wares generally, 
Britannia metal being usually composed of xoo parts of block- 
tin, 8 parts of antimony, and aj- parts of copper, or 2 parts 
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of copper and bismuth. An alloy of 17 to 20 percent, of 
antimony with lead makes the most approved type-metal, the 
larger the type the smaller the proportion of antimony. Small 
proportions of bismuth and copper are sometimes added. It 
is used with great success in the composition of alloys adapted 
to withstand great friction, as machinery blocks and bearings, 
and also for those used in the manufacture of scientific instru- 
ments, as well as in the manufacture of sheathing metal for 
ships, and of shot, shell, bullets, and balls. 

In the British Islands antimony lias been profitably obtained 
from the mines of North Cornwall, and more particularly from 
the neighbourhood of Endellyon. Borlase refers to it as being 
obtained in that parish in 1758, and also those of St. Stephen 
and St. Austell. In the three years from 1 7 74 to 1 7 76 inclusive, 
according to Price, 120 tons of antimony were raised in Corn- 
wall, of which 95 tons were raised at Wheal Boys Mine in 
Endellyon, the price bemg from 13/. to 14/. 14s. per ton. The 
remainder was obtained from a mine near Saltash or Tred- 
innick, which has also subsequently been worked for the 
mineral. From 1800 to 1840 workings were carried on at 
intervals near Endellyon, at Trevatham, near St. Teath and 
St. Merryn.^ The metal was discovered in Pillaton about the 
year 1819, 20 tons being raised in that year, 33 tons in 1820, 
and 79 in 188 z. The principal ore was Jamesonite. In the 
year 1778 there were antimony works at Restronget Creek, 
Falmouth Estuary, the ore being the ordinary sulphuret. About 
the year 1856 Mr. James Bennet made a valuable discovery of 
the ore on Lady Molesworth's land, in St Keev's parish. A 
recent discovery of the mineral near Liskeard shows, according 
to an analysis by Mr. M. W. Bawden, 60 to 70 per cent, of 
antimony, with 6 to 13 ounces of silver, to the ton of ore. The 
mineral occurs in the ordinary clay slate of the country in which 
the lead mines are worked, and it occurs in true lodes in the 
usual way. In 1890 a mine in Dumfriesshire produced 14 tons 
of antimony ore, of an average of 55 per cent, metal, 
s Sweden. — Both native antimony and sulphuret occur, the 

^ Geological Report on Cornwall and Devon, By Sir H. De la BSclie. 
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former but rarely, in the Sala Mine, in the north-west of Sweden, 
Westmannland. They occur in association with lead ores, very 
rich in silver, that are found in lodes which traverse a primitive 
limestone from east to west. The mineral is also mixed with 
the grey copper ore of the Ofverrud Mme, in the parish of 
Glafva, Wermland. The occurrence of the mineral as in the 
form of boulangerite, along with cobaltiferous copper ores and 
ores of lead at the Gladhammar Mines, near Westervik, is 
referred to in the chapter upon cobalt. Some of the specimens 
of the associated ores are very beautiful. 

Germany. — ^Antimony ores occur in the two great mining 
districts of this empire, the Hartz and the Erzgebirge, in nearly 
all the varieties described. It is associated with the lead ore 
of the former district, and with the more mixed ores of the 
latter. It is also produced to some extent as sulphuret near 
Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Felsbany, in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Some years since the production of antimony in Ger- 
many reached 73,500 lbs., and in Austro-Hungary 539,000 lbs. 

Borneo. — This island has for some years past been the 
chief source of the supply of the mineral Little is as yet known 
of the mineralogical conditions in which it occurs, except that 
it consists chiefly of antimony ochre, of which large quantities 
are shipped to England, to Hamburg in Germany, and Boston 
in the United States of America, where it is refined ; also to 
China. The chief mining districts are in Sarawak. Native 
antimony in a very pure state is also obtained. The exports 
of the mineral in the year 1881 from this State amounted in 
value to $72,516. 

Algeria. — In this country, at Ani-bebbouch, in Constantine, 
sulphuret of antimony, as senarmontite, is largely worked, and 
is shipped in considerable quantities to England. It is found 
as octohedral crystals and in fibrous masses, and as botiyoidal 
incrustations of a snow-white colour. 

In America antimony has been found in small quantities in 
the United States at Carmel, Maine, Cornish and Lyme, New 
Hampshire, and at Soldier's Delight, in Maryland. In the 
province of New Brunswick mining operations have been con- 
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ducted at Prince William. The ores occur in a number of parallel 
contact veins or deposits, occurring between different strata. 
These run east and west, and they have a number of small 
feeders running north and south. The ore is sulphuret, with 
native antimony rarely occurring. 

In New South Wales there were in the year 1881,863 acres 
of land let for the mining of the ores of antimony, the value 
of the ores obtained during the previous ten years being 1 1,830/. 

The lodes on the Munga Creek, near the Macleay River, 
traverse Devonian strata and contain the oxide and sulphide 
of antimony. The gangue of the lodes consists chiefly of 
quartz, and in this the ores of antimony occur in irregular 
bunches. Associated with the ores at Armidals there is free 
gold which is visible to the naked eye. The yield of antimony 
from various parts of Australia has largely increased during 
the last few years, and the mining of the mineral is becoming 
an important feature in the industry of the country; 

The following is the production of antimony in Australasia 
for the year 1889 :^ — 

Tons. £ 

New South Wales 

Antimony metal exported ... 65 ) 

„ ore and negulus exported 155 ) * * 3i344 

New Zealand 

Antimony ore •••••• • 493 . . 5,319 

Queensland 

Antimony ore ••••••• 58 •• 215 

Victoria 

Antimony ore • 4i • • '57 

^ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom^ 189a 
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In Its metallic state manganese is a greyish white metal of 
considerable brilliancy and of a granular texture, with much 
the same appearance as hard cast-iron, and of a very brittle 
texture. It is, however, an operation of much difficulty to 
extract the metal from its ores. Hydrogen and charcoal at a 
red heat reduce the superior oxides of this metal to the state 
of protoxide without eliminating the pure metal at that tem- 
perature, but at a white heat charcoal deprives the metal of the 
whole of its oxygen. 

Manganese oxidises very rapidly on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, falling down in a black powder, and, as will be seen, it 
is in various stages of oxidisation that the mineral is chiefly 
found in its ores. The black oxide of manganese was for 
a long time known as magnesia nigra, from a fancied re^ 
semblance to magnesia alba* Its true nature was first made 
out by Scheele in 1774, and almost immediately after- 
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wards Gahn obtained from it the metal now known as 
manganese. 

The ores of manganese are used in the arts for the genera- 
tion of oxygen and the manufacture of bleaching powder. The 
sulphide and chloride of manganese are used for colouring 
purposes in the printing of calico, the sulphate imparting a 
chocolate or bronze colour. Its ores are also used in glass 
manufacture, chiefly for giving a violet colour. Latterly the 
application of these ores has been considerably increased and 
extended by their use in the manufacture of various valuable 
alloys in conjunction with other more purely metallic minerals. 
Iron, for example, readily unites with manganese at a high 
temperature, and a proportion of the latter mineral makes the 
iron whiter and harder. It is also found that iron ore con- 
taining a small proportion of manganese is the best for the 
manufacture of steel. Nor is the tenacity of the iron destroyed 
by the admixture of a small portion of manganese, as much 
as 1*85 of the metal having been found in a bar of iron of good 
quality; and traces of the metal are found in good iron and 
steel from Russia, Sweden, and France. At the smelting- 
works at Dillenburg, in Hesse-Nassau, several valuable alloys of 
the metal are made with iron, copper, and tin. Mansfield 
refined copper, for example, mixed with 11 per cent, of man- 
ganese, forms the pure manganese bronze, which is capable of 
bearing a heavy breaking strain. A mixture of copper 85, 
tin 6, zinc 3, and cupro-manganese 3 parts, gives a casting that 
will bend to a right angle before showing fine cracks. An alloy 
also of great hardness, but workable with tools, is also made at 
the same works with 80 parts of copper, zo parts of tin, and 
10 parts of manganese. Varying proportions of the mineral 
are used with iron, tin, copper, and zinc to produce results 
adapted to particular uses. The presence of a little iron in 
manganese imparts to it magnetic properties, and renders it 
less liable to rapid oxidisation, but the presence of manganese 
in any force destroys the magnetic properties of iron. 

The ores of manganese are the following, their specific 
gravity ranging from 3'4 to 5*2. 
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Pyrolusite, from the Greek pur fire, and luo to wash, in 
reference to its use in taking away the green and brown tints 
of glass. Colour, iron black with a black streak. Chemical 
composition : 63*6 manganese, and 36*4 oxygen. This is the 
most abundant ore of manganese. It includes the varieties 
Varvarcite and Folianite, which are of the same chemical com- 
position, but differing — the first by containing a little water, 
and the second by its less hardness. Crystallises in small 
rectangular prisms. Specific gravity 4*8 to 5*0. 

PsiLOMELANE, Greek psilos^ smooth or naked, and fmlas 
black. Colour, greenish black, bluish black, and black, shin- 
ing reddish or brownish black streak. Chemical composition 
rather varied, 4*7 to zx protoxide of manganese, 50 to 80 
hyperoxide of manganese, 6 to z6 baryta, 2 to 5 potash, o to i 
copper, and 0*5 protoxide of cobalt. Associated in the same 
mines with pyrolusite, the two often occurring in alternate 
layers. It is an abundant ore. Its varieties are Heterodin and 
Marcelline^ or Braunite^ containing 10 to 16 per cent, of silica. 

Manganite. — Chemical composition : 89*9 of peroxide of 
manganese and 10*1 water. Occurs in rhombic prisms, and 
also in a massive form. Specific gravity 4*3 to 4*4. Colour, 
dark steel grey to iron black, often brownish black, with a 
tarnished brown streak. 

Manganese Spar {Rhcdonitey — Occurs in oblique rhombic 
prisms and also in large masses. Colour, dark rose red, bluish 
red, or reddish brown. Specific gravity 3*5 to 3*6, translucent, 
vitreous, or pearly. Not affected by acids. Chemical com- 
position : 45*33 silica, and 53*67 manganese protoxide, with 
3 to 5 lime, and o to 6 iron protoxide. Its varieties are 
Bustanitey firom Mexico, of a pale greenish or reddish grey 
colour, with 14 lime ; Fawlerite, from New Jersey, with 7 to 
II iron protoxide; Tephroite, also from New Jersey, with 29-8 
of silica, and 70*2 of protoxide of manganese. Less definable 
varieties are, Paisbergite fi'om Sweden, and Hydropite^ Photidte^ 
Ailagite, and Horn Manganese. 

Cupreous Manganese. — Colour, black, inclining to blue 
and black. Specific gravity 3*1 to 3*2. Opaque, rather brittle 
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or friable. Chemical composition : 14* to ly copper protoxide, 
x'6 baryta, 2*5 lime, 0*2 to o'6 protoxide of cobdt and nickel, 
15 to 17 of water, with frequent admixtures of other sub- 
stances. 

Crednerite. — Chemical composition : 42*85 copper pro- 
toxide, and 57*15 peroxide of manganese. Colour, iron black 
with a brownish black streak. 

Triplite {Ferruginous Phosphate of Manganese), — Occurs 
in a massive form. Colour, blackish brown. Chemical com- 
position : protoxide of manganese 33*2, protoxide of iron 33*6, 
phosphoric acid 33*2, with a little lime. Its varities are ffete- 
rosite, with 41*77 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and Huraulite^ 
with 38 of phosphoric acid, and 18 per cent, of water. 

Wad {Bog Manganese), — Earthy or compact ; also occurs 
in coatings and dendritic forms. Colour and streak brown or 
black. Chemical composition very varied, but consists usually 
of from 30 to 70 per cent, of peroxide of manganese, mixed 
with varying proportions of peroxide of iron, and the oxides 
of copper and cobalt, and with from 20 to 25 per cent, of 
water. Like bog iron ore it is formed in marshy places from 
the decomposition of substances containing manganese. 

Besides the above there are Hdusmannite^ a sesquioxide of 
manganese, containing when in a pure state 72 per cent, of 
manganese, found in Thuringia and Alsatia. Peloconite from 
Chili, a mixture of manganese and iron. Manganblende or 
Alabandine; chemical composition : 3 1 protoxide, and 69 perox- 
ide of manganese, or 72*4 manganese, and 27*6 oxygen, the 
proportions varied by proportions of sulphur, occurs with 
gold in Transylvania. Hauerite from Kalinka, near Neusohl, 
in Hungary ; colour, reddish brown to black ; chemical com- 
position: 46*28 manganese, and 53*72 sulphur. Diaiiogiteot 
red manganese ; chemical composition : 62 protoxide of man- 
ganese, and 38 carbonic acid, varied by the carbonate of lime 
o to 13, magnesia o to 7, or iron o to 15 ; the Hartz, Saxony, 
and Hungary. Its variety, IViseri/e, is silky and fibrous and 
contains water. There is also the arseniuret of manganese, 
greyish white in colour with a black tarnish ; chemical com- 

Z 
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position: 4275 manganese, and 57*25 arsenici with a little 
iron, found in Saxony. 

Great Britain and Ireland. — In the British Islands 
we find these ores in a widely disseminated form, and also 
in masses sufficiently concentrated for successful mining. In 
the former state it permeates the Cambrian slates of North 
Wales, or rather the metamorphic rocks by which they are 
traversed, forming the beautiful moss and tree-like forms sold 
to visitors to the principal slate quarries as 'landscape stones.' 
It is gathered into small nests, bunches, and strings in the 
porphyritic and ash beds of the Llandeilo strata of the Princi- 
pality. The lower dolomitic beds of the Carboniferous rocks 
of England and Wales are also covered and permeated with 
the same dendritic or tree-like forms, and the ores are gathered 
into cracks and cavities. There are also curious pockets of 
loose sand with a manganese nucleus and radiations in the 
thick sandstone beds of the millstone grit, and a reference to 
the chapters in this work descriptive of the phosphate of lime 
deposits of the world will show how persistently and universally 
this mineral has been associated with the ordinary qualities of 
phosphate of lime through all time. Let us now notice it 
as it is gathered into deposits sufficiently large to induce 
attempts at mining, beginning with the oldest strata in which 
such attempts have been made. 

Cambrian Rocks. — ^About thirty-five years ago there was 
considerable activity in Carnarvonshire in seeking for man- 
ganese ores in the strata associated with the slate rocks of that 
county, without, however, leaving any permanently practical 
results. The deposits occurred in strings and small nests here 
and there, but not extensive enough for working. 

In Scotland, in rocks of a similar or, it may be, older age 
than Aberdeenshire, a vein of manganese of considerable 
extent was discovered and worked for some time in the latter 
part of the last century. The ore was, however, extremely 
hard, being largely mixed with quartz and baryta, and it was 
further intimately combined with silica, and altogether it was 
extremely difficult to reduce it to powder. It is on record 
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that this mine yielded some beautiful specimens of the radiated 
gray ore. 

Silurian Strata of the South oflrdand. — ^The Glandore Mine, 
near Cork, has been worked for some years in slaty rocks. 
The ore lies in what appears to be the junction of two lodes. 
It is mixed with spar and some iron ore. The production of 
this mine in 1881 was 250 tons, of the value of 435/. 

Lower or Camhro- Silurian Rocks of North Wales. — Mining 
operations have been carried on at irregular intervals in the 
slaty rocks of the region between Festiniog, Trawsf)mydd, 
Bala, and Dolgelly, with their interstratified ash, felspathic and 
porphyritic rocks. In the slaty rocks the ores of manganese 
occur in irregular veins or joints, which open and close at 
intervals along their course, and at the intersection of these 
with floors or horizontal joints in the rocks. Hitherto the cost 
of carriage in that district has been fatal to the successful 
mining of so low priced a mineral, and it is very doubtful if the 
ore exists in sufficient quantities and in masses concentrated 
enough for profitable mining. Probably now that the region 
is opened up by railways new attempts will be made. 

Silurian and Devonian Strata of Cornwall and Devon} 
^Borlase refers to manganese as raised on Tregoss Moors 
in the year 1754, and mentions it was used for glass making 
and the manufacture of Egyptian ware in Staffordshire, for 
which purposes it seems to have been wholly employed until 
it came into use for bleaching. About the years 1760-70 
manganese ores were found at Upton Pyne, near Exeter. 
Other deposits were discovered about the same time at 
Newton St. Cyres, in the same neighbourhood. This group 
of mines for some years yielded from 200 to 300 tons a 
year, at prices ranging from 30J. to 3/. per ton, but they 
became exhausted, Upton Pyne about 1810, and Newton St. 
Cyres soon afterwards. But about the same time similar ores 
were discovered and worked at Doddescombleigh, Ashton, 
Criston, and other places. About the year 181 5 manganese 
deposits were discovered and worked in the neighbourhood of 

^ De la BSche, Geological Report of Cornwall and Devon^ p. 609. 
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Tavistock and Launceston. Subsequently the ore was raised 
in the vicinity of St. Stephens, and discoveries have continued 
to be made in the original localities and to the north-east and 
south-west of them until now. 

Between the years 1804 to iSiothe quantity of manganese 
shipped from Exeter amounted to 3,000 tons a year. In 1821 
the quantity raised in the two counties was estimated at about 
4,000 tons. In 1839 the production was taken at 5,000 tons, 
of the very high value of 8/. per ton. At the present 
time there are sixteen manganese mines in the two counties, 
five of which produced, in 1881, 1,855 tons of ore, of the 
declared value of 4,922/., or rather less than a/. 14s. per ton. 
Of these mines, Chillaton and Hogston, Ruthen, Lydcock, and 
West End Down, Whetstone and Rose Exbridge, the first- 
named, produced 1,224 tons. The average price was reduced 
by including 140 tons of manganiferous iron ore at Rose Ex- 
bridge which only realised 13^. 9//. per ton. The production 

of the two counties fell to 276 tons, value 291/., in 1890. 

Concerning the geological age of the manganese mines of 

Devon and Cornwall, it may be stated broadly that the mines 

extending from Launceston and Tavistock to the south-west 

occur in Silurian strata, and those to the north-east in beds of 

Devonian age. There is a considerable difiierence in the 

modes of the occunence of the ores in these two groups of 

rocks. In the older or Silurian strata the ores occur chiefly as 

n rocks of the same age already described in North Wales, in 

veins, chiefly cross crosses from lodes of other minerals, ir* 

regular fissures, and at junctions of the same with lines of 

bedding. In the Devonian strata the ores occur chiefly in 

irregular masses that occupy portions of the strata themselves, 

and are probably of contemporaneous age. Where the ore is 

collected into previously worn cavities and fissures, there are 

often beautiful examples of crystallisations. 

Several of the ores of manganese are found throughout the 

two counties — braunite near Launceston, psilomelane at 

Upton Pyne, and bisilicate of manganese near Tavistock and 

Callington — but the prevailing ore is pyrolusite, or grey and 
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black ore, containing 70 to 79 of peroxide of mangaDese. This 
K combined with variable quantities of silicious and aluminous 
matter and oxide of iron. 

The ores are associated with those of iron, but as in most 
other mines, the two classes of ores are distinct, and occupy 
separate parts of the same deposit, the ores of the Rose 
Exbridge mine forming an exception. 

The Devonian Strata of North Wales.— ht the base of the 
Carboniferous limestone of Denbighshire, along its course from 
the Eglwyseg cliffs near Llangollen to near its termination on the 
mainland in the promontory of the Great Ormes Head, there 
are nearly continuous patches of Devonian strata, correspond- 
ing probably to the upper division of that group. These strata 
consist of dark red sandstone, conglomerates of pebbles de- 
rived from the older rocks, hard shales, and impure limestones. 
The whole series rests upon a waterwom floor of the Wenlock 
beds of the Upper Silurian strata. 

Deposits of haematite have at various times, including the 
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present, been worked in these beds. Within the last few years 
a rather extensive deposit of manganese ore, associated with 
hematite, has beun discovered at Nant Uchaf, near Abergele. 
In i8go Wales produced ia,o7r tons of manganese, of a value 
of 6,348/., mostly from Merionethshire. 
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Fig. 63 will give an idea of the nature of this deposit. It 
shows the haematite and manganese ores as occurring in ir- 
regular masses in the impure limestone beds. These masses 
owe their origin either to an original deposition contem- 
poraneous with the disposition of the beds themselves, or by 
the subsequent infiltration of mineral matter into cavities made 
in the limestone. From their extent and position, as well as 
from the light thrown upon these more ancient deposits by the 
newer ones of Nassau and elsewhere, to be described, I incline, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, to the first supposi- 
tion. This deposit is interesting from its stratigraphical rela- 
tion and similarity in other respects to the Devonshire mines, 
showing, as it does, similar mineralogical conditions in strata 
of the same age in widely-separated areas. 

Carboniferous Limestone^ Derbyshire, — Manganese has been 
mined for a long time in the Carboniferous limestone of 
Derbyshire and in its immediately overlying clays of local 
derivation. It was formerly supposed to be an iron ore, 
but its true nature has been known for over a century. It 
occurs chiefly as wad, in earthy masses not unlike balls of 
soot, crumbling to pieces on exposure to the atmosphere, but 
it shows when broken a few traces of its metallic nature in the 
shape of numerous minute shining veins. The deposition of 
the manganese in bulk is of an age subsequent to that of the 
deposition of the limestone. It seems to have been washed 
out of the latter, thit>ugh which it was originally distributed, 
occurring more abundantly near the lines of bedding, and to 
have been deposited in cracks, irregular fissures, and worn 
surfaces of the limestone beds. In the year 1881 eight Derby- 
shire mines yielded an aggregate of 474 tons of ore, of the 
value of 710/. 

Shropshire, — A manganese mine was worked some years ago 
at Pant, near Oswestry, which is interesting as illustrating the 
Derbyshire deposits just referred to, and as throwing some 
light upon the Nassau deposits, to be described. A waterwom 
hollow in the rather impure limestone was filled with a com- 
pact white clay of pre-glacial age. At the time of my visit a 
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short tunnel had been driven and a chamber opened in the day. 
In excavating this chamber several nests and pockets of man- 
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ganese were found, and others remained in the sides of the 
chambers as shown in fig. 63. 

I have already observed that these limestone rocks in the 
neighbourhood abound with dendritic impregnations of man- 
ganese, and that the millstone grit beds are dotted with pockets 
containing loose sand and a manganese nucleus. The man- 
ganese of the Pant Mine, therefore, seems to be the washing 
out of the mineral from the rocks to which it originally be- 
longed, an operation that was continued through a long period 
of time. We also see how the manganese was accumulated 
into distinct masses in the clay, partly as the result of chemical 
afhnity and partly of mechanical action. 

The total production of manganese in the British Islands in 
the year 1881 was 2,884 tons, of the value of 6,441/. There 
was also imported from other countries during the same period 
18,743 tons, of the value of 71,149/., orneariy4/. per ton. The 
discrepancy between the value of British and foreign ore may 
be partly accounted for because with the British we have given 
its value at the mine, and in the case of the foreign its value 
when brought to port. It is also unlikely that low-class orra 
would be shipped at ill from foreign mines. 
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We will now proceed to notice the manganese deposits of 
other countries, whence these importations are derived. 

The various ores of this mineral are found in the older rocks 
of Sweden, of Russia, and of those of the chief mining districts 
of Austria and Germany, under conditions similar to those in 
which they are found in the British Islands. In Russia, a 
valuable deposit of manganite is worked at Tagel, in the Urals, 
and the mineral is used in the manufacture of steel. 

' I recently had an opportunity of visiting the deposits of 
manganese ore in the Caucasus. The mines, which are worked 
on a large but most primitive scale, are situated within a radius 
of 3 miles from the hamlet of Tchatoura, in the narrow valley 
of the river Gnimi, at a distance of ai miles by road from the 
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Fio. 6aA.— Plan showing Outcrop of Man^anksb. 

railway station of Kwirili on the Transcaucasian Railway. 
Kwirili is 103 miles by rail from the port of Batoum, on the 
Black Sea {vide fig. S3A, page 229). 

The district around Tchatoura is composed of immense 
beds of the upper Eocene, cut up into narrow gorges and 
defiles by the watercourses. In the sides of these gorges are 
numerous caves, some of which are still fortified in a rude 
manner, and in which, I am told, are to be found relics of the 
life of primitive man. 

Near the summit of the precipitous sides of the valleys, 
the manganese occurs in a bed varying from 12 to 15 feet thick, 
lying almost horizontal and with the regularity of a coal seam. 

The accompanying plan of the district, fig. 62A, indicates 

» Note by E. H, P, 
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approximately the line of the outcrop of the beds, while Fig. 
61B, which is a section across the valleys upon the line v, e 
of Fig. 63A, shows the continuation of the beds from valley 
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to valley, as proved by the outcrops and as they will probably 
be found to exist in nfining. 

The bed, as I have said, varies from 13 to 15 feet thick, 
and it is made up of alternate bands of nch and poor 
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manganese. This will be seen from the section, Fig. fisc, in 
which the dark bands represent the rich ore, of which there 
are nine to eleven, each about 6 inches thick. 

The whole thickness of the bed is mined, but only a very 
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small proportion of its mass is taken out. The mining consists 
of driving in short tunnels at intervals of 30 to 40 yards, as 
will be seen from the sketch, fig, 6aD, which gives a general 
idea of the appearance of the outcrop of the beds. 

The ore is wheeled out of the levels in barrows, and is 
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then roughly hand-picked over ; the rich lumps are piled in 
heaps ready for transport and will average 52 per cent, manga- 
nese, while the poorer ore is thrown to the diiris heap. 

Doubtless at some future time the immense heaps of poor 
ore which have accumulated will be treated by a mechanical 
dressing process, and made marketable. 




Fio. fill.— Sbciion 



At present only the rich lumps are sent to market, and these 
are packed in panniers and carried all the way to Kwirili on 
the backs of horses, of which there are about 10,000 em- 
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ployed in the business. The average load of each horse is 
about 400 pounds, but there is an early prospect of a railway 
being constructed which will greatly reduce the present cost 
of transport 

The tunnels are not driven beyond an average distance of 
50 yards into the bed^ as the native labourers have a horror 
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Fio. 6aF.— Gbnbral Flan or Manganbsb Workings. 

of going further underground than daylight can follow them, 
because of the evil genii which are supposed to dwell there, 
Another and more practical reason is, that as no timber is used 
the entrance to the level falls in after a short time, and a fresh 
level is then begun instead of timbering the whole. Fig. 62F is a 
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FiQ. 6ao.— Section on Linb CD op Fig. 6aF. 



general plan of a portion of the present workings. The de- 
posit could be very easily worked upon the same plan as a 
colliery, on what is known as the long wall system. 

At present the workmen are paid per cubic fathom of picked 
ore, and the cost of the mineral^ averaging between 52 and 
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53 per cent, manganesei is about 2/. los. per ton, delivered 
at the port of Batoum. As soon, however, as the railway is 
completed, this cost will fall to a price of about i/. 15J. per 
ton at the port. 

The following is an analysis of the ore made by Mr. 
Edw. Riley, of London 



Silica 

Peroxide manganese 
Protoxide „ 
Oxide of iron 
Alumina . 
Bar3rta 
Lime . 
Magnesia . 
Fhos. acid 
Sulph. acid 
Ox. zinc . 
Potash 

Combined water 
Moisture • 



86-23 = 
1*09 

043 

3-40 
1-62 



55*36 metallic mamganese. 



traces. 



0*13 
0-38 

0*43 

025 

099 
o*6i 



9940 



traces. 



The importance of the industry, even in its present primitive 
state, may be judged from the following statistics, showing the 
quantity of ore shipped from the ports of Poti and Batoum in 
1889, in which year a total of 543 miners were employed in the 
district. There are about 63 pouds in a ton. 







Poudt. 


Manganese shipped 


to England • 


. «, 574.879 


99 99 


Germany • 


. 303.4OO 
• 121,651 


•9 99 


France • 


99 9t 


HoUand 


• 115,000 


99 99 


Belgium 


. 104.707 


99 99 


United States 


9.4«> 


99 99 




. « 1,300 



3,440,337 = S4,6o8 tons. 

In the year 1890 the importation of manganese ores into 
the United Kingdom was larger than in any previous year, 
having reached a total of 1 40, 1 74 tons, as compared with 96,03 1 
tons in 1889, ^^^ 72,088 tons in 1888. In 1880 the quantity 
of such ores imported was only 16,085 ^^i^^* '^^^ main source 
of the supply of manganese in 1890 was from the mines in the 
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Caucasus^ which I have just described, the amount being 
77»5o8 tons, of a value of 238,571/., and the next largest im- 
porter was Chili, with 34i37i tons, of a value of 111,790/. 
This amount will probably be increased in 1891 to between 
40,000 and 45,000 tons, unless the industry is crippled by 
political causes. The Chilian manganese contains between 
50 and 53 per cent, metallic manganese, from 6 to 8 per cent 
silica, and '05 to *i per cent, phosphorus. 

I have no doubt but that when the railway is completed to 
the Caucasian manganese deposits, and modern methods of 
mining and mining appliances introduced, the output will be 
enormously increased, while the enormous deposits of low per- 
centage ore, which has been thrown away as useless, can 
readily be concentrated at a small cost and made marketable. 
The industry is at present in the hands of small contractors 
and middlemen, who are not too scrupulous in their dealings 
with the native labourers and carriers, and, to my mind, there 
is here a favourable opening, before the railway is made, for a 
large corporation to buy up and monopolise the whole trade. 
The mass of the mineral is as yet untouched. 

At the time of writing this (1892) I learn that a narrow 
gauge railway is being constructed by the Russian Government 
in order to connect the mines witht he Transcaucasian Rail- 
way at Tiflis, and this, on its completion, will give a great 
impetus to the development of these immense deposits of 
manganese. 

During my visit to the Caucasus I had an opportunity of 
examining another deposit of manganese, situated at about 
twenty-two miles from Tiflis, on the road to Kars. At this 
point there is a regular bed of manganese about five feet thick, 
interstratified between the slates and shales of rocks, apparently 
of Cambrian age. The mineral, however, is hard, and would 
require the use of explosives ; and although it is equally as rich 
as the deposits at Tchatoura it could not, in my estimation, be 
mined in competition with it, owing principally to its hardness, 
but also to its lying at an angle of 28? from the horizontal and 
the difficulties which would soon arise with respect to drainage. 
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If, however, such a bed running five feet thick and producing 
ore of 54 per cent, metallic manganese could be found, say in 
Wales, it would yield very profitable results upon its working. 

The peasantry of this portion of the Caucasus are arraed to 
the teeth, and certain villages have the reputation of being 
nests of brigands. This unsatisfactory state of things tells 
materially against the development of its mineral resources. 

Figs. 64 and 65 give a plan and section of the manganese 
mine worked in the older slaty strata at Elbingerode, in the 
Hartz mining district, Germany, which was long successfully 
worked. The figures will explain the nature of the deposit, 
and I will pass on to notice the (comparatively speaking) 
more recent deposits of the Lahn Valley, in Nassau, North 
Germany. 

Germany.^ — The deposits of manganese just referred to 
occur in the valley of the river Lahn, a river that enters the 
Rhine about three miles above Coblentz. They are generally 
co-extensive with the deposits of phosphate of lime described 
in this work. They stretch from the edge of Baldwinstein, 
between the towns of Nassau and Diez, north-eastward by 
Limburg, and as far east as the town of Hadamar, by Dehren, 
Diet Kirchen, and round by Heckolshausen to the town of 
Weilburg, and on to Wetzlar and Giessen. The basement 
rocks of the whole district, as shown in the section, Fig. 36, 
are shales, slaty rocks, and sandstones belonging to the Lower 
and Middle Devonian strata. These are surmounted by a 
dolomitic limestone, No. 5 of figs. 67, 6S, 69, 70, 71. This is 
surmounted in limited areas by shales {Cypridinm Schiefer) of 
Upper Devonian age. Over the greater part of the whole area 
there is a deposit of compact clay of from 10 to 50 feet in 
thickness (No. 3 of figures). This in its turn is overlaid by a 
drift composed chiefly of quartz detritus {^Quartz GachMe) 
No. a, and Damtnerde^ or soil No. i. Immediately upon the 
limestone there sometimes rests a sand-bed (No. 6), which 
seems to consist of the sandy particles originally belonging to 

1 F. Odemheimer, Das BergundHuttenwesen im Herzogthum. Nassau. 
Tlie author also examined several of these deposits in the summer of 1867. 
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the limestone, the calcareous matter having been dissolved and 
carried away. 

It is upon the worn edges of the limestone, as shown in 
figs. 67 to 71, that the deposits of manganese, accompanied 
by those of hsematite as well as those of apatite, as described 
in the chapters relating to that mineral, occur. The limestone 
itself is frequently impregnated with manganese. It also con- 
tains litde cavities in which are crystals of carbonate of lime, 
manganese spar, and pyrolusite of a dark blue or grey colour. 
The ores of manganese contained in the layers and nests in the 
clay above the limestone consist of pyrolusite, psilomelane, 
manganite, and wad. In the layers pyrolusite and psilome- 
lane are in separate nests ; wad and manganite occur promis- 
cuously. Ironstone of several varieties, but chiefly haematite, 
are found associated with the ores of manganese. As shown 
in the accompanying figures, they generally occur in distinct 
layers, but ores of iron are not unfrequently found adhering to 
those of manganese. Where there are two layers of manganese 
thb lowest is usually more mixed with ironstone than the upper- 
most, besides which the ore of the top bed is better in quality. 

The figures 67 to 71 will illustrate the various modes of 
the occurrence of the ores. Fig. 66 is the plan of a haematite 
deposit near Niedertiefenbach, and figs. 67 and 68 show 
respectively a longitudinal and cross-section along the lines 
intersecting the plan. It will be seen that there are here large 
deposits of both manganese and haematite. It is also interest- 
ing to notice how distinct the two deposits are, and that where 
the haematite is at its greatest strength the manganese fails, 
and that the haematite fails where the manganese is present in 
full force. 

In fig. 71 we have a section of the Hochst Mine in the 
same locality. Here there is interposed between the lime- 
stone and the manganese deposits a considerable thickness of 
shale, known to the miners as schaalstein, but which must not 
be confounded with the schaalstein containing cyprina. There 
are here two manganese layers, and in the schaalstein there is 
a continuous layer of brown ironstone. 
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In fig. 69 a continuous layer of manganese rests upon an 
equally continuous layer of mulm or sand, both following the 
worn edges of the limestone. In fig. 7 1 we have an example 
of the thinning out of both mulm and manganese, with the 
occurrence of brown ironstone, and of the same containing 
nests of manganese occurring over the manganese. 

The thickness of the manganese varies from 6 inches to 
15 feet, the average thickness taken from a great number of 
mines being i foot 6 inches. 

The average quality of the manganese obtained from these 
different workings is about 63 per cent, of peroxide of man- 
ganese. The quantity obtained firom one square lachter 
= 5 feet X S feet x 5 feet, is about 5 tons. Some years since 
there was computed to be in the district 2,800,000 quad- 
ralachters of the mineral; the mines numbered 259, and the 
production had reached 25,000 tons a year. 

Farther north, where the rocks beneath the limestone come 
to the surface, there are numerous small accumulations of 
manganese in them, and the ore is widely disseminated 
through them. I have already noticed that manganese occurs 
in the limestone itself. In all probability, therefore, these 
masses of the mineral are due to the same wearing down and 
washing out processes already described, by means of which 
the manganese has been extracted from its parent rocks, and 
accumulated in layers and nests, as we now find. The stiff 
day belongs to an age preceding the long and somewhat inde- 
finite period known as glacial. 

The mining is very simple. As in the mining for apatite 
in the same region, small shafts are sunk through to the clay. 
These are, where the clay is wet or loose, cased with wicker- 
work. Speaking from experience, I can say that the under- 
ground workings are tortuous and intricate, like a rabbit- 
warren. Little or no timber is used, the clay ordinarily 
being strong enough to stand without assistance for the time 
required. Mining operations are confined chiefly to the 
summer months, partly because of the drier state of the clay 
then, and also on account of the washing of the ore, which is 
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done on tables and on troughs in the open air by youths and 
young women by the side of the nearest stream — where prac- 
ticable, by the side of the river Lahn itself. 

Cheaply as the mining is conducted, it is difficult, after the 
freight down the Lahn to the Rhine, the transhipment to 
Rhine barges, the transhipment to seagoing vessels, and the 
freights down the Rhine and by sea to England are paid, to 
make mining manganese in this district for exportation to 
foreign parts to pay. 

Italy. — A group of manganese mines has been worked 
for more than a hundred years in the Val d'Aosta and the 
Val Toumanche, Italy. They seemed to have been worked 
for other minerals at a much earlier period, it is said by the 
Romans, who left a large quantity of ore about the mines. 
The names of this group of mines are, St. Marcel, now worked 
on a lode ; Tourgnon, also worked on a lode ; Val Tou- 
manche, worked on an immense irregular deposit ; and Bar- 
donecha, worked on a series of nearly horizontal beds, which 
are about one metre thick. The ores are the ordinary oxides, 
varied with proportions of sulphur. They frequently occur in 
a crystalline form, and all of them contain a small proportion 
of silver. 

It is probable that the lodes referred to are simply branch- 
ings out from the great irregular masses and beds in which the 
workings were first prosecuted. Thus Saussure describes the 
mine of St. Marcel, nearly a century ago, as ' situated on a 
mountain of gneiss, the beds of which are in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The mine is entirely open to the day, and the ore is 
supposed to be deposited in a large mass rather than in a 
bed or a vein. It lies parallel to the strata of the mountain, 
and it is about 15 feet in thickness where it appears on the 
surface ; but it gradually diminishes as it enters the moun- 
tain to the thickness of 5 or 6 feet It has been penetrated 
about 50 feet, and it does not appeair to exceed 200 to 300 
feet in length. Its inclination from the west is at an angle of 
15 to 20 degrees. The mine affords fine specimens of the 
red ore or carbonate of manganese, which are of a beautiful 
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red colour, and crystallized in the form of rhomboidal 
prisms.' 

In a recent statement the costs of working th^ St Marcel 
mine are thus given. Mining, per ton, 15 francs, royalty 5, 
carriage to highway 30, along highway to railway station 15 
=: 65 francs. The value of the mineral is put at 4/., so that 
deducting 65 francs = 2/. i2X., a profit of i/. Ss. per ton is 
left. In this statement there is nothing put down for explora- 
tion and dead work, nor for management, so that it is probable 
that in actual experience the margin of profit would be reduced. 

Spain. — In the mining district of Huelva, Spain, represented 
on the annexed map, fig. 7a, a district famous for its rich 
pyrites and haematite deposits, a very large quantity of man 
ganese has been raised, there being some years since some 
150 miners at work. These manganese mines stretch over the 
south-west part of the province of Huelva, with a portion of the 
contiguous part of Portugal. The greater part of this region 
lies about 800 feet above the sea. It is an unfruitful region, 
the population being chiefly supported by the mines. 

The manganese lies in clay slate belonging to the Silurian 
group of strata (Lower Silurian probably). The rock is of a 
greyish colour and shining appearance. The general strike of 
the strata is from north east to south-west, with a dip of from 
40° to 50^ to the south-east. Between the villages £1 Alosno 
and Castillejos these schists are about a mile long and 2,000 
feet in thickness, very compact, and with protrusions of felspathic 
and greenstone porphyry rocks. The manganese occurs in the 
clay slate in the vicinity of these harder xocks, and often at the 
point of contact between them and the clay slate. It is asso- 
ciated with quartzites and small ironstones, of both of which 
there are layers and nests interstratified between the slates. 
The manganese occurs in the contact of the slates with these 
layers. Usually the manganese is not co-extensive with the 
ironstone layers, but it is of considerable thickness, and it 
opens out into great nests ; usually the thickness is less as the 
extent is greater. Thus, at the mine of St. Cataline, the deposit 
extended 1,300 feet with a thickness of 2 feet, while in the 
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mine Louisa the deposit was 150 feet in length with a thickness 
of 25 feet. 

In the layers the manganese and iron do not preserve a 
similar or equal thickness throughout their extent*. One 
mineral presses out the other, so that one or the other often 
occupies the whole space between the under and overlying 
rocks. The two minerals, though so closely associated, are not 
mixed, but are kept distinct from each other, so that usually 
the iron does not contain manganese nor the manganese iron ; 
a natural arrangement which we have seen prevails elsewhere, 
and one that much facilitates the working of both minerals. 

The principal ores of manganese worked in this district are 
pyrolusite and psilomelane, wad and manganite seldom occur- 
ring. The best analysis shows 94 per cent, of oxide of man- 
ganese, the average quality ranging from 70 to 75 per cent 
The thickness of the nests of manganese, with the underlying 
iron, ranges from 10 to 40 feet The concessions are usually 
300 metres long and 200 metres broad, with vertical boundary- 
lines. The proportion of productive to unproductive ground 
in these concessions is very variable. The workings were some 
time ago all open to day, but as the ore is won the layers are 
followed downwards. The cost of getting and separating 100 
lbs. of manganese is stated at from 2 to 3 reals, the minerals 
hand-picked, and the adhering day, slate, or other substances 
separated from it Manganese ores also occur near the Cape 
de Gata, the south-east point of Spain, and the southernmost 
point of the Sierra Algamilla. The mining district is about 35 
miles long by 1 6 miles broad. It has cup-shaped hills of trachyte 
and porphyry, which contain ores of manganese, lead, and copper. 
On the west side of these hills there are calcareous shales of 
Tertiary age, which are upheaved and broken by the trachytic 
and porphyritic rocks. In these latter rocks there are man- 
ganese ores of a quality of 70 to 90 per cent, of peroxides, but 
the deposits are so small in extent and thickness that it is 
scarcely possible to make the working of them pay. In the 
abrasion of these rocks, however, during long ages, the man- 
ganese has been separated from them, and has been gathered 
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into nests and layers in the Tertiary strata, which are frequently 
a calcareous conglomerate. Some of these deposits have an 
extent of 350 feet in length, 150 feet in breadth, and a thickness 
of 5 feet. They contain peroxide of manganese of from 75 to 
80 per cent. The strike of the beds here is from north-west to 
south-east and the dip north-cast 25 degrees to 30 degrees. 

France. — This country has been rich in manganese. The 
old mine of Roman^che, in the Department of Seine and 
Loire, has been worked for this mineral over a hundred years. 
It is situated on the eastern slope of a chain of mountains 
running north-north-east and south-south-west, composed of 




granite, limestone, and hard sandstones, as seen by the annexed 
sketch, fig. 73, which shows how the deposits were imderstood 
about a hundred years ago. 

There is first of all a thin vein or irregular bed of manganese 
in the granitic rock, and then, a little higher up, a much larger 
deposit, the main one, which is surmounted by what is near the 
surface a greenish clay, but which lower down becomes indu- 
rated. This mass was about 400 yards in length, and about 3o 
yards at its greatest breadth, It extends from north-east to south- 
west, dying out at the extremities. It forms thus an irregular 
mass, accumulated in the bedding of the strata. It rises in placei 
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above ihe soil, so that pro- '^ 

bably it was only a. portion ^ 

of a much laiger mass, the T 

upper part of which had « 

been denuded. The greater i 

part of the mass was free g 

from an admixture of other ^ 

minerals, but in places | 

there occurred fluor spars S )^i^' ^jt^j ij :^ Q^ shaft u«i«ri«. 

of a deep violet colour, and ^ 

the cavities and fissures S 

contained a reddish grey | 

plastic clay. Through the B 

kindness of M. Viul, of a 

Rodez, Aveyron, Govern- 5 

ment Inspectorof Minesfor | 

that district, I am able to g 

give a plan of the workings t 

onthetwolodesordepDsits, ° rlt^J13{f*" Virdi«ie»nt. 

fig. 74, and also a detailed s ~ 

description by him of each 9 

lode as occurring about the ^ 

year 1857. The lodes are «l 

Still worked.  

'The lodes explored in ^ 

the neighbourhood of Ro- ^ 

man^che are three in num- g 

ber — the great vein, the | 

little vein, and the mass sub- ^ 

ordinate to the great vein. ^ 

' The Great Vein has an !• 

easterly direction, north ? 

jo" east, and dips to the p 

east at an angle of about „ 

70°; it is situated upon the J- 

border of a mass of greatly - 

decomposed granite. To | 
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the south it distinctly penetrates the granite and ramifies. To 
the north it is lost in a great network which penetrates the 
oolitic limestones in contact with the granite. Between these 
two extremities its length is 320 metres = 349 yards. 

' The IMth Vdn branches out from the great vein at 1 20 
metres =131 yards from its northern end. Its direction is 
north 35° east, and its dip is from 70® to 72° to the east. It 
is imbedded in the granite and has been followed about 530 
metres = 577 yards towards^ the south. 

' The veins consist of manganese oxide, barytiferous hydrate 
(prilomelane), quartz, fluor spar, sulphate of barytes, and oxide 
of iron. These minerals are mixed together in all proportions, 
and the mixture forms the mineral matter of the lodes. 

* The thickness of the Great Vein varies in the regular parts 
from 1*50 m. to a m. = 4 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., and that of 
the Little Vein from 3 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 

*The portions near the junctions of the lodes were the most 
mineralised, and near here the Little Vein was about 6 metres 
thick = 6) yards, close to the surface. 

* The exploratory works have been sunk about 80 metres 
= 87 yards in the Little Vein, and about 36 metres = 39 yards 
in the Great Vein. The richness of the veins seems to diminish 
in depth, and the exploratory works are concentrated in the 
neighbourhood of the levels. The raw material yields about 
40 per cent, of commercial mineral. 

'The subordinate mass to the Great Vein consists of a layer 
nearly horizontal of argillaceous materials mixed with pebbles 
of a varied nature and of mineral blocks. This stratum runs 
along the roof of the Great Vein near the surface. It has been 
followed about 100 metres =109 yards, about 60 metres = 
62 yards wide, and 30 metres = 33 yards thick, and the raw 
material makes 75 per cent, of commercial mineral. 

'The veins were discovered in 1750 and were immediately 
worked. The mass was discovered in 1847, ^^^ since then the 
principal works have been in it. 

'The works supply three qualities of minerals — the rich 
65** and above, the medium 54° to 58®, and the poor 45°. 
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'In 1881 the mines employed 182 men, with an output of 
10,870 tons French, equivalent to a value of 365,632 francs.' 

In the Cevennes manganese is found under similar minera- 
logical conditions, and the ore is characterised by being light 
and friable, and as dividing in irregular prisms. 

Manganese is also met with in what were the Departments 
of the Vosges and the Moselle, and a compact variety of grey 
ore has been produced in great quantities in the department of 
Dordogne, which has been known in commerce as P^rigueux 
stone. 

In the Emma lode of the La Vidale mine of the Mines 
d'Aspriferes, Aveyron, I have just noticed a nice illustration 
of the dependence upon or alliance with greenstone by man- 
ganese ore. As the lode passes through ordinary Silurian slate 
rocks it contains, in addition to copper and lead, a great thick- 
ness of blende ; but in its course of about ten yards through a 
band or dyke of greenstone the blende gives place to black 
oxide of manganese. 

America. — Manganese ores are extensively raised in the 
United States. Pyrohisite and Psilomelane are found at Ben- 
nington, Brandon, Chittenden, Irasburg, and Monkton in 
Vermont, Conway in Maine, Plainfield in Massachusetts, 
and Salisbury and Kent in Connecticut. Wcul or Bog man- 
ganese occurs at Blue Hill Bay, Dover, and elsewhere in 
Maine, and at Nelson, Gilmanton, and Grafton, New Hamp- 
shire ; also at the mine La Motte in Missouri. Manganese spar 
is largely worked at Stony Mountain, near Winchester, New 
Hampshire. 

The sections, figs. 75 and 76, taken from Mr. Raphael 
Pumpelly's report on the iron ores of Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob, Missouri, illustrate the mode of the occurrence of 
the manganese deposits of that interesting mining region. 

These deposits ^ lie in strata that are considerably higher 
up in the series than those in which the iron ore deposits 
proper occur, and they are probably of Lower Silurian age. 

^ Geology of Pilot Knob and its Vicinity, By Raphael Pumpelly, Uoited 
States Geological Survey 
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Underlying the deposit of fig. 75 there is a bedded rock 
of fine grain which has in places the appearance of an indurated 



,^v^ 




sandstone, in others that of an altered porphyT^r. It contains 
numerous broad and flat cavities filled wi^ an ochreous cbjr. 




Tro. ;<, — SacnOH or MAHOAjnn Dipout oh BmtMnD Uamrrjuir. 
U, HufusH Depmiti. D P, DecomfCiB J fctphfiT. 

The manganese in the deposit lies in exceedingly ragged 
tabular masses. The analysis of this ore is as follows ^— 
IsKituble lilicioDs n»tler .... 0-44 

FtroudeofiroQ 3-30 

UkngincEe ai protoxide .... 6tl'Ol 
Metallic manganese . . .  5l'4T 

In section fig. 76, at Burford Mountain, which lies west of the 
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above, we have a bedded deposit lying between decomposed 
porphjTy above and below, of a pink colour, with the differ- 
ence that the ore is a manganiferous iron ore of a veiy supe- 
rior quality, and, it is said, is a remarkably fine ore for the 
manufacture of Spi^geleisen, An analysis shows it to contain — 

Insoluble 8*54 

Peroxide of iron 68-30 

Manganese as protoxide . . . .15*84 

Sulphur 0*017 

Phosphorous acid 0*012 

Equal to — 

Metallic iron .••••• 47*81 

Metallic manganese 12*32 

Sulphur 0*017 

Phosphorus 0*044 

These deposits are interesting as showing the similarity in 
the manner of the deposition of the manganese in the ancient 
felspathic rocks with that in which the mineral is deposited in 
the old Tertiary clays of Nassau, Germany, and the clays above 
the Carboniferous limestone, as shown in fig. 63. 

Among the Southern States the manganese mines of Cave 
Spring, Louisiana, were lately in successful working, producing 
about 16 tons of ore a day. 

Interesting deposits of manganese occur at the 'Lucky 
Cuss ' mine. Tombstone, Arizona. The country rock is a hard 
white limestone, in which the manganese ore bodies occur in 
* pipes' or * chutes,' which are of great depth, but do not 
extend far horizontally. One of these is nearly round in shape, 
10 to 12 feet diameter. Another is a fiat, oval-shaped mass, 
40 feet long by 3 broad. Another is of the same breadth but 
longer. Some of these ore bodies have been followed to a 
depth of 100 feet without any signs of diminution in size. The 
ore is a rich oxide of manganese, containing about 10 per cent. 
of silica and 25 ounces of silver to the ton of ore. Small 
bunches of galena occur here and there throughout the masses, 
and these contain up to 200 ounces of silver to the ton of ore. 
Usually the more silica the manganese contains the richer it is 
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in silver, although an occasional mixture of manganese and 
lime spar shows a higher percentage. About 22,000 tons of 
ore had, up to May, 1882, been obtained from the mine at a 
cost of $10 a ton, the cost getting lower as preparatory work 
becomes finished. 

Small shipments have also been made from Canada. The 
Queen manganese mine of New Brunswick shipping in May, 
1882, a cargo of 105 tons. 

From the foregoing particulars it will be seen that origin- 
ally manganese was largely disseminated throughout the older 
rocks, into the cracks and veins of which it was subsequently 
gathered. That, as occurring in veins and lodes, it is not usually 
in sufficient quantity to pay for working. At a more recent 
period it seems to have been deposited contemporaneously 
with the strata, particularly in strata of a sandy nature and in 
the vicinity of porphyritic and felspathic rocks. The more 
recent deposits in Tertiary days are derived from the denuda- 
tions of these older strata. It will also be seen that from the 
irregular nature of the deposits the mining must be of the 
cheapest character and the machinety of the most temporaiy 
nature compatible with safety. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CLASSIFIED LIST OF MINERAL SUBSTANCES, 

Purposes of the Chapter — Abbreviations — List of Simple Elements, 
divided into Metallic and Non-metallic — ^Further divided into Seven 
Classes — Oxygen — Enumeration of Classes with Included Substances 
— ^Table of Strata — Conclusion. 

Thk following list of minerals occurring in nature is intended 
chiefly to show the position occupied by those minerals which 
are described in this volume, and in that of Metalliferous 
Minerals and Minings As far as possible the chemical com- 
position of each mineral is given or indicated. It need hardly 
be said that diflferences of opinion exist as to the precise order 
or succession in which mineral substances should be placed, 
depending upon an author's preference for one or another 
mode of grouping, according to chemical composition, or 
affinities, or upon crystallisation, or upon the behaviour of the 
various minerals under treatment. In the following list I have 
followed as nearly as I could the arrangement of Dana. The 
abbreviations used are: — H. hardness; £. M., Earthy Minerals 
and Mining; M. M., Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. The 
whole of the materials of which, as far as we know, the crust 
of the earth is formed, is reducible to the sixty-four elementary 
substances enumerated in the following list : — 

List of Elementary Substances with the Abbreviations by 

which they are usually known. 



Aluminium . Al. 
Antimony . Sb. 
Arsenic , . As. 



Barium . . Ba. 
Beryllium . . Be. 
Bismuth • . BL 



Boron . • • B. 
Bromine • • Br. 
Cadmium • • Cd. 
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List of Elbmenta&t Substances — continued. 



Csesium 


. Cs. 


Lead . . 


. Pb. 


Selenium • 


. Se. 


Calcium • 


. Ca. 


Lithium . 


. L. 


Silver . 


• Ag, 


Carboa • 


. C. 


Magnesium 


. Mg. 


Silicon 


. Si. 


Cerium • 


. Ce. 


Manganese 


. Mn. 


Sodium , 


. Na. 


Chlorine • 


. CI. 


Mercury 


. Hg. 


Strontium 


. Sr. 


Chromium 


• Cr. 


Molybdenum 


I. Mo. 


Sulphur . 


. S. 


Cobalt . . 


. Co. 


Nickel . 


. Ni. 


Tantalum • 


. Ta. 


Copper . 


. Cu. 


Niobium . 


. Nb. 


Tellurium 


. Te. 


Didymium 


.D. 


Nitrogen • 


. N. 


Thallium . 


. Tl. 


Erbium 


. E. 


Osmium • 


. Os. 


Thorium • 


. Th. 


Fluorine • 


. F. 


Oxygen . 


. 0. 


Tin . • 


. Sn. 


Gallium • 


. G. 


Palladium 


. Pd. 


Titanium • 


. Ti. 


Gold . • 


. Au. 


Phosphorus 


. P. 


Tungsten . 


. W. 


Hydrogen . 


. H. 


Platinum 


. PI. 


Uranium . 


. U. 


Indium • 


. In. 


Potassium 


. K. 


Vanadium 


• V. 


Iodine • • 


. L 


Rhodium . 


. Rh. 


Yttrium . 


. Y. 


Iridium • 


. Ir. 


Rubidium . 


. Rb. 


Zinc . . 


. Zn. 


Iron . . 


. Fe. 


Ruthenium 


. Ru. 


Zirconium 


. Zr. 


Lantanum 


• La. 











These elements are broadly divided into metallic and non- 
metallic, the latter being fifteen in number, and the whole 
of them may be conveniently divided into the seven classes 
described in this chapter. It will be noticed that many of 
these elementary substances are very rare, and, so &r, of n&ore 
interest scientifically than commiercially, the most abundant 
elements being silicon, oxygen, lime, magnesia, sulphur, 
with others described in this volume. Of oxygen, as it does 
not find a place among the gases occurring native. Class I., 
it may be well to say a few words here, unless indeed, 
from the correspondence it bears to sulphur in the way 
in which both these minerals combine with certain others, we 
place it in the same class as sulphur. It has a general relation 
to the whole of the other elements, all of them, excepting fluo* 
rine, combining with it to form oxides. Oxygen was discovered 
almost simultaneously, but independently, by Priestley and 
Scheele, Priestley in 1774 and Scheele in 1775. In 1778 
Lavoisier described the position occupied by oxygen in 
the atmosphere, and showed the changes that took phce 
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when bodies bum in the air. He gave it the name 
of oxygen, from oxus, acid, and gennao^ I generate, 
with reference to its property of fonning acids in uniting 
with other elementary bodies. Combined with these, it is 
the most extensively diffused and abundant substance in 
nature, forming part of the atmosphere, of water, and of nearly 
all the substances of which the globe is composed. Its dis- 
covery is also taken as the date of the origin of true chemical 
science and theory. It may be obtained from the atmosphere 
as well as from other substances, but the material most used 
in its manufacture is the black oxide of manganese (page 339). 
Oxygen gas is without colour, smell, or taste. It is heavier 
than air ; the latter being 1,000, oxygen is 1,102*6. It is essential 
to life and combustion, and combustion takes place with greater 
brilliancy and swiftness where it is present in excess. 

The degree of hardness assigned to the various minerals 
by the figures used in the description given of them will be 
understood by a reference to the following scale: — 

1. Talc. 6. Adularia Felspar 

2. Rock Salt. 7. Rock Crystal. 

3. Calcareous Spar, 8. Prismatic Topaz. 

4. Fluor Spar. 9. Corundum. 

5. Apatite. 10. Diamond. 

It will be noticed in the perusal of the following list and of 
the detailed description of substances given in this and the 
volume on metalliferous minerals, how recently, comparatively 
speaking, the true nature of many of them has been discovered ; 
that, notwithstanding the rapid progress which the sciences of 
chemistry and mineralogy have made during the last hundred 
and fifty years, they may still be taken, if not in their infancy, 
at least in a state of growth and progression. 

CLASS I.— GASES. 

The gases are divided into — 

z. Those consisting of or containing nitrogen, atmospheric 
air. 

R R 
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2. Those consisting of or containing hydrogeUi carburetted 
hydrogen, phosphuretted hydrogen. 

3. Those consisting of or containing carbon or sulphur, 
carbonic acid, sulphurous acid. 

Atmospheric Air. — Composition : oxygen 21 percent by 
weight, and nitrogen 79 percent,with a small quantity of carbonic 
acid. About 81 5 times lighter than water. Essential to life. The 
oxygen consumed by the breathing of animals and consumption 
of fuel is given back by vegetation. Pressure, about 1 5 lbs. 
to the square inch. Encircles the earth to a height of about 
45 miles above the sea. 

Nitrogen. — A colourless gas, without taste or smell, is 
lighter than air, as air being r, its specific gravity is 0*972. Is 
destructive to life, not by poisoning, but by suffocation. It 
does not combine readily with other substances, but it can be 
made to combine with oxygen and with hydrogen. When 
combined with the latter it forms ammonia. It may be pre- 
pared by passing air over red-hot copper, or by passing a 
current of chlorine through strong solutions of ammonia. 
Although of itself unable to support life or combustion, it 
forms a large proportion of the air we breathe. It is freely 
given off" from various warm mineral springs. 

Carburetted Hydrogen. — Hydrogen does not exist un- 
combined in nature. Carburetted Hydrogen consists of carbon 
75 and hydrogen 25. It is nearly identical with the gas 
in ordinary use for lighting purposes, and it issues freely, and, 
as is too well known, with terrific results, from coal seams. 

Phosphuretted Hydrogen. — Composition : phosphorus 
9i"29, and hydrogen 87 1. Supposed to be the same as the 
luminous matter seen hovering over bogs and marshes. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen. — Composition : sulphur 94*2, 
hydrogen 5*8 ; of a putrid taste and smell. Common about 
sulphur springs and volcanoes. 

Muriatic Aqd, Hydrochloric Acid. — Composition : 
chlorine 97*26, hydrogen 2*74. Largely made for manu* 
facturmg purposes. Is pungent in smell, and acrid to the 
skin. 
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CLASS n.— WATER. 

Water was first shown by Cavendish, in 1 781, to be the 
product of the combustion of hydrogen and oxygen. H umboldt 
and Gay-Lussac afterwards demonstrated that the two gases 
unite strictly in the proportion of two volumes of hydrogen to 
one of oxygen, and that the water produced by their com- 
binations when in a state of vapour occupies two volumes. A 
series of experiments subsequently established the proportions 
by weight as hydrogen one part, and oxygen eight parts. 
Specific gra\'ity i. At 32° it freezes, and as ice its specific 
gravity is lighter, being 0*916. In this form it assumes 
a blue or greenish colour. It crystallises in a rhomboidal 
form. As snow it crystallises in a variety of combinations. Its 
density is greatest at 39*1, and at temperatures below this it 
expands. It boils at 212^, but its exact boiling-point is 
varied according to its degree of purity and the nature of the 
substances held in solution. It contains various proportions 
of atmospheric air, in which the proportion of oxygen is higher 
than in the air itself. In sea-water, there are solid substances 
amounting from 32 to 37 parts to 1,000. Of these, usually more 
than one-half is common salt, and four-fifths of the remainder 
magnesian salts, with sulphate and carbonate of lime, and 
traces of bromides, iodides, phosphates, and fluorides. These 
are most abundant in the Atlantic, and least in the Baltic Sea. 
An analysis of the water of the British Channel gives to 1,000 
parts: water 9647, chloride of sodium 27*1, chloride of 
potassium 0*8, chloride of magnesium 37, sulphate of mag- 
nesia 2'3o, sulphate of lime i'4, carbonate of lime 0*03, with 
traces of the other minerals mentioned above. For other 
analyses of sea-water, see pp. 83, 90, 91. 

CLASS in.— EARTHY MINERALS. 

1. Silica and its varieties. See pp. 3 — 15. 

2. Lime and its varieties. See pp. 31 — 35. 

3. Magnesia and its varieties. See pp. 24 — 28. 

4. Alumina and its combinations. See pp. 16 — 24. 
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5* Gluqna and its combinations. See p. 35. 

6. ZiRCONiA and its combinations. See p. 36. 

7. Thoria. See p. 36. 

Beryllium, probably identical with glucinium. 

CLASS IV.— CARBON AND COMPOUNDS OF CARBON. 

For the description of carbon and its combinations, 
diamond, graphite, jet, amber, bitumen, petroleum, &c., see 
p. 183. 

CLASS v.— SULPHUR. 

See p. 282. 

Selenium. — Selenium is allied to sulphur, and we have 
seen how it is present, together with that mineral, in several 
bodies. It was discovered by Berzelius in the year 181 7, in 
the sulphur of the copper mine of Falun, which was employed 
in a sulphuric acid manufactory in Sweden. It is one of the 
rarest elements, but it occurs in minute quantities in several of 
the ores of copper, lead, silver, bismuth, tellurium, and gold ; 
found in Norway and Sweden, and also in the mines of the 
Hartz in Germany, as well as in the Sipan Islands. The pro- 
cess by which it is separated from its combinations with other 
substances is a very complicated one. It is, or was, extracted 
from a seleniferous ore of silver in Norway, and sold in little 
cylinders about three inches long, of the thickness of a goose- 
quill. 

CLASS VI.— HALOID MINERALS. 

{Compounds of the earths and alkalies), with notices of some 
of their metallic bctses. 

Ammonia. — Ammonia takes its name from Ammonia in 
Libya, where a salt was extracted, named after the region sal 
ammoniac, and from which ammonia has usually been obtained. 
In a state of purity ammonia is a gas, of which the liquor is a 
solution in water. Ammonia is produced by the destructive 
distillation of organic matters containing nitrogen. For, as we 
have already seen, it is a combination of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
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Sal Ammoniac, — Composition: ammonia 337, chlorine 
66*3. Formerly obtained largely in Africa from soot of the fires 
made from the dung of camels; obtained also from bones and 
hoofs and horns, and latterly from the ammoniacal liquor 
obtained in the making of coal gas. It has varieties — 

Mascagnine^ Sulphate of Ammonia. — Composition : sul- 
phuric acid 53*3, ammonia 22*8, water 23*9 ; yellowish grey or 
lemon yellow colour. 

Phosphate of Ammonia^ found in guano. 

Siruvite, a phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 

Potash or Potassa. Compounds of Potassium.— 
Potassium, one of the simple elements, produced from potash, 
in 1807, by Sir Humphrey Davy. It has, when first pro- 
duced, a white colour with a shade of blue. It is solid at 
an ordinary temperature, but yields like wax under pressure. 
It oxidises immediately on exposure to the air, and soon loses 
its colour, and is covered with a dull film of oxide. It is 
brittle at 32^ and at this temperature has crystallised in cubes ; 
at 70^ it is semi-fluid, and becomes liquid at 150^. It can be 
distilled at a low red-heat, when it forms a green-coloured 
vapour. At 60° its specific gravity is '0865. It appears to 
have, of all bodies, the greatest affinity for oxygen. Exposed 
in thin slices to the atmosphere it passes into a white matter, 
which is the protoxide of potassium, or Potash. 

Nitre^ Nitrate of Potash^ Saltpetre. — Composition: potash 
46' 56, nitric acid 53*44. Occurs in India, and appears as an 
efflorescence from the soil in Egypt and Spain, where consider- 
able quantities are collected. It is artificially produced in 
various European countries in nitriaries, or nitre-beds, from 
the decomposition of the nitrates of lime and magnesia, which 
are common in the neighbourhood of the beds, and also from 
refuse animal and vegetable matter. 

Chloride of Potassium, Sylvine, — Occurs with salt at Salz- 
burg. 

Rubidium, CiCSiUM. — ^These two metals resemble each 
other and potassium so closely that prior to the year i860 — i, 
they were mistaken for that metal. About the time stated 
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they were discovered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, by means of 
spectrum analysis. They were first detected in the water of 
Durkheim, but subsequently they were found in many springs 
and micaceous and in other of the older rocks. Rubidium is 
a white metal, which rapidly oxidises and gives ofif a green 
vapour. Both together they are separated from potassium, 
caesium being subsequently separated from rubidium. 

Soda. — Soda is a combination of sodium (see p. 6i) with 
hydrogen and oxygen. It comprises the following salts, which 
are all more or less soluble, in which they differ from those of 
potash. H. under 3 ; specific gravity under 2*9. 

Sulphate of Soda^ Glauber Salt — Composition: soda 19*3, 
sulphuric acid 24*8, water 55*9. White to yellowish white; 
taste, saline and bitter. Differs from Epsom salts in its coarser 
crystals and yellow colour under the blow-pipe. Occurs in a 
cave on Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, and is prepared 
from sea-water. First discovered by a German chemist named 
Glauber. 

I^iirate of Soda. See p. 100. 

Natron^ carbonate of soda. — Composition: soda 2*18, 
carbonic acid i5"4, and water 6-28; but usually mixed with 
chloride of sodium, and other salts. Occurs in Egypt in the 
soda lakes, and in the valley of Bahr-bela-ma, thirty miles west 
of the Delta. A variety named Trona occurs between Tripoli 
and Fezzan, in Africa, where it forms a thin layer under the soil, 
which yields several hundred tons yearly. Is also found in 
saline lakes associated with common salt. 

Chloride of Sodium^ common salt. See p. 61. 

Borate of Soda ^ Borax, See p. 102. 

LiTHiA. — Is a rare alkaline oxide, whose metallic base, 
Lithium, was discovered by Arfwedson in the year 1818. The 
metal was obtained by Sir Humphrey Davy by the voltaic 
decomposition of lithia. It is white, resembling sodium, and 
is very oxidisable. 

Baryta.— For Barium^ Baryta^ and their combinations, 
see p. 103. 

Strontia. — Strontium is one of the simple elements. It 
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b a white metal, denser than oil of vitriol. It resembles 
barium ; it has not a high lustre, is fusible with difficulty, and 
is not volatile. It was first obtained by Sir Humphrey Davy 
in 1808. By exposure to the air, or by contact with water, 
it is changed to Stroniia, which consists of — 

Strontium 84*54 • • • or i atom 44 
Oxygen 15*46 • • • or i atom 8 

lOO'O 

Strontia derives its name from Strontian, a mining village of 
Argyllshire. It is not abundant in nature. 

Sulphate of Strontia^ Cdcstine. — Composition : strontian 
56'4, sulphuric acid 43*6. H. 3* to 3'S. Specific gravity 4. 
Brittle, columnar, crystallises in rhombic prisms, clear white, 
with a tinge of blue. Used in the manufacture of fireworks for 
producing a red colour. 

Carbonate of Strontia^ Strontianite. — Composition: strontia 
70*2, carbonic acid 29*8. H. 3*5 to 4. Specific gravity 3*6 to 
372. Greenish white, grey, and yellowish brown. First dis- 
tinguished from carbonate of barytes in 1790 by Dr. Crawford. 
Occurs at Strontian in starlike and fibrous groups, associated 
with galena. Also used in the manufacture of fireworks. 

Lime. — See p. 31 and p. 10^ d seq,y apatite or phosphate 
of lime. 

Magnesia Salts. — Sulphate of Magiusia^ Epsom Salts, — 
Composition: magnesia 16*3, sulphuric acid 32*5, water 50*2. 
Occurs in fibrous crusts or botryoidal masses of a white colour, 
also in fine small rhombic crystals. Found at Epsom in Surrey, 
at Seidlitz, and various places in Europe ; in the Cordilleras of 
Chili, also in South Africa. 

Magnesite^ Carbonate of Magnesia, — Composition : magnesia 
47*6, carbonic acid 47*6. Occurs in fibrous plates and in 
minute acicular crystals of a white, yellow, or grey colour. 
Found in magnesian limestones, and used sometimes for the 
manufacture of sulphate of magnesia. 

Brucite. — Composition : magnesia 69*0, water 31*0. After 
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exposure it often contains carbonic acid. Colourless to greyish 
white. Translucent, pearly, soluble in acids. 

Nemelite is a fine fibrous variety with a silky lustre. Com- 
position : magnesia 62*0, protoxide of iron 4*6, water 28*4, car- 
bonic acid 4' I. Resembles asbestos. 

Boracite^ Borate of Magnesia. — Composition : magnesia 30*0, 
boracic acid 7*0. White or grey colour, with a vitreous lustre. 
H. =7. Specific gravity 2'97. Occurs with gypsum and com- 
mon salt. Other minor varieties are — 

Nitrate of Magnesia. — Occurs in limestone caverns, asso- 
ciated with nitrate of lime. 

Folyhaiite^ brick-red in colour, composed of sulphates of 
\ime, potash, and magnesia, with water. 

Rhodizite, like boracite, but tinges the blow-pipe flame red. 
Found in Siberia with red tourmaline. 

Wagnerite. — Composition : phosphoric acid 43*32, fluorine 
11*35, magnesia 37*64, and 7*69 magnesium, varied with 3* to 
4*5 iron peroxide, and i to 4 lime. 

See also p. 24, eiseq. 

Alumina, Salts of. — i. Native Alum. See p. 107. 

2. Aiunite, alum stone. — Composition : alumina 37*1, sul- 
phuric acid 38*5, potash 11, water 13. Colour white, greyish, 
or reddish, vitreous lustre. Cr}'stals rhombohedral, trans- 
parent to translucent H. = 4. Specific gravity 2*58 — 2*75. 
A variety found in Hungary is hard enough for the manufacture 
of millstones. 

We^sterite, another form of sulphate of alumina, also called 
alumnite. 

Wavellite. — Composition: alumina 33*8, phosphoric acid 
34*9, water 26*6, fluoride of aluminium 4*6. Occurs in small 
half-round masses adhering to surface of rocks, of a white or 
yellowish or brown colour, with a pearly lustre. Fischerite is 
closely allied ; has a dull green colour. 

Turquoise, — Composition : alumina 44*5, phosphoric acid 
30*9, oxide of copper 37, protoxide of iron i*8, water 19*. 
Occurs in reniform masses ; colour bluish green, with a waxy 
lustre. H. = 6. Specific gravity 2*6 — 3. Found in a moun- 
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tainous district near Nichabour in Persia ; said to occur in 
veins which traverse the mountains. Receives a fine polish, 
and is much valued as a gem. 

Hydraie of Alumina^ Gibbsite, — Composition: alumina 
65*6, water 34*4, with traces of phosphoric acid. Is softer 
than chalcedony, which it resembles. Other varieties are — 

Amblygpniie. — Composition : phosphoric add, alumina, and 
lithia. 

Childrmite, — Composition : phosphoric acid, alumina, and 
water. 

ChioHte resembles cryolite. 

Cryolite occurs in snow-white masses, melts in the flame of 
a candle ; is a fluoride of aluminium and sodium, is quarried 
to a considerable extent in Greenland, and is used as an ore 
of aluminium. 

Diaspore^ or dihydrate of alumina. Found in granular 
limestone in the Ural Mountains, where it occurs in irregular 
lamellar prisms with -a fine cleavage. 

FludlUe. — Composition : fluorine and aluminium. Occurs 
in the mines of Cornwall in minute forms. 

Lazulite. — Composition : alumina 35*7, magnesia 9*3, silica 
2*1, protoxide of iron 2*6, and water 6'i. Occurs in compact 
masses, and occasionally in oblique crystals of a fine azure 
blue colour, nearly opaque, with a vitreous lustre. Found in 
clay-slate at Salzburg, and elsewhere. 

Mellite^ or honey stone, has a resinous appearance, of a 
honey yellow, and may be cut with a knife. Composition : 
alumina 14*32, mellic acid 40*53, and water 45*15. A rare 
mineral, found in Bohemia, Thuringia, and Moravia. 

Associated with the haloid minerals just enumerated are 
the elements Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, and Fluorine. I 
have referred to chlorine at p. 61, and fluorine at p. 106, of 
this volume. 

Bromine. — ^Was first observed in the year 1826 by M. 
Balard, of Montpellier. Its name is significant of its bad and 
disagreeable smell. It is found in very small proportions in 
sea-water, in the form of bromite of sodium or magnesium ; 
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also in the water of the Dead Sea, and in saline springs 
generally. The principal source whence bromine, as an article 
of commerce, is derived, is the wells of Theodorshall, near 
Kreuznach, Germany. It is closely allied to chlorine in many 
of the properties of the latter. 

Iodine. — ^M. Courtois, of Paris, in preparing carbonate of 
soda from kelp, discovered this substance in the year i8ii. 
Its chemical properties were subsequently made known by 
Clement, Davy, and Gay-Lussac, and it has formed a valuable 
contribution to medical or surgical resources. It is found in 
sea-water, but more abundantly in seaweed and sea plants 
generally. It has also been obtained from an ore of silver at 
Albaradon, in Mexico. 

CLASS VII.— METALS AND METALLIFEROUS MINERALS. 

Cerium. — ^This name was given to the metal by Hisinger 
and Berzelius from Ceres. It is not an abundant metal, neither 
is it used in the arts. It is found in a number of minerals 
near the celebrated mines of Falun, in Sweden. It has been 
obtained as a powdery mass of a dark chocolate brown colour, 
which gave a grey metallic trace under the burnisher. 

Yttrium. — Is only known to exist with oxygen in Yttria, 
an earth discovered in 1794 by Professor Gadoline, near 
Ytterby, in Sweden. Yttria is white in colour, but generally 
tinged by the presence of manganese. It is insoluble in water, 
and infusible, except at a great heat. When dissolved in 
muriatic acid it gives out chlorine gas, which fact is taken as 
shewing one property of a metallic oxide. 

Lantanum. — ^The oxide of this metal was discovered about 
fifty years since in the cerite of Bastnas in Sweden, by Mosander, 
and said to form two-fifths of the oxide of cerium, which, by the 
ordinary process, is extracted from that metal. The abstrac- 
tion of the new metal alters but little the properties of cerium, 
and it lies, so to speak, concealed in that mineral, and it is 
this circumstance that led M. Mosander to give it the name 
iantanum. 
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Tantalum.— This metal appears to have been first dis- 
covered in the year 1801, in a black-coloured mineral belongmg 
to the British Museum, which was supposed to have been brought 
from Massachusetts, and which had been named Columbian* 
In the following year M. Ekeberg found a new metal, which he 
named tantalum, in two Swedish minerals which he named 
Tantalite and YtirotantalUe. Ekeberg gave the name tantalum 
to the new metal on account of the insolubility of its oxide in 
acids, in allusion to the legend or fable of Tantalus. The 
mineral was found to be identical with that of the British Museum 
named Columbian. Berzelius obtained tantalum in the form of 
a black powder which could be washed and dried, and which 
gave an iron-grey metallic lustre under the burnisher. It 
burned in the air below a red heat, and 3rielded Tantalic Add^ 
in which state it is present in several minerals, especially iron 
and manganese. 

The above four metals are of little or no use in the arts, 
and are chiefly interesting in a scientific point of view. 
Although found in minerals in other countries, notably North 
America, it will be seen that they occur chiefly in Sweden, where 
their nature seems to have been first accurately ascertained. 
They seem to be intimately associated one with the other, and 
altogether with other minerals, in which combinations the 
following varieties have been observed. 

Yttrocerite. — Composition : oxide of cerium 18-2, yttria 
9'i, fluoric acid 25'!, and lime 47-6. It occurs in a massive 
form of a violet blue colour, ranging to grey and white. H.= 
4— S- Specific gravity 3"4— 3'S. It is found in Finbo and 
Brodbo, near Falun, in Sweden, and in Massachusetts and New 
York, United States of America. Its varieties are — 

/ Composition : peroxide of cerium 84*2/, hydroflaoric 
Fluocerine . . j acid 10-85, water 4-95. Yellow to brown, vitreous or 

( resinous. From Finbo, Sweden. 

/Composition: lantanum oxide 52*9, carbonic acid 21- 1, 
LitntraniU I ^**^^ ^^' White or yellowish ; granular, earthy, and 
' ' I in small tabuhr ciystals. Bastnaes in Sweden, and 
^ Sehigh in Pennsylvania* 
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Parisiti . 



^Composition : protoxide of ceriam 60-0, carbonic add 
23*6, fluoride of calcium 11*51, water 2*4, with lanta^ 
num and didymium. Brownish yellow to red. Found 
in the emeiald mines of the Musso valley in New 
Granada. 



MoNAZiTE. — Composition: cerium protoxide 25*0 to 37*0, 
lanthanium oxide 23'oto 27*0 (18 thorina), phosphoric acid 28, 
tin oxide 2, lime 1*5, with small portions of manganese and 
magnesia. Flesh red to reddish brown, with a vitreous lustre. 
H.=s. Specific gravity=4'8 — 5'i. Resembles sphene, an ore 
of titanum, but is distinguished by its brilliant, easy, transverse 
cleavage. Found at Miask, in the Urals, and in Connecticut 
and New York States, in North America. 

Cryftolite, which is a combination of phosphorus with 
the oxide of cerium, occurs in minute six-sided prisms, in con- 
nection with the apatite deposits of Norway described in 
Chapter VII. 

Allanite. — Composition : variable, but usually containing 
silica 30*0 to 35*0, alumina and iron peroxide 12*0 to 18*0, 
protoxides of cerium 11 to 24, lanthanium 2*0 to 8*0, iron 4*0 
to 2i'o, manganese o* to 3*5, lime 2* to 12*0, yttria 0*3 to 4*0, 
and magnesia 0*4 to 5*0. In colour black or brown, with an 
imperfect metallic lustre and a green or greenish-grey streak. 
H.= 6. Specific gravity 3*2 to 37. Found in Greenland, 
Norway, Sweden, the Urals, and in various localities of the 
United States of America. Its allied minerals or varities are — 

FinA^iiM i ^^ ^^ ^^ cerium resembling orthite. From Boden, 

BodentU • .| gg^ony. 

- . r Consists of silica and alumina, with the oxides of iron, 

* * * ( cerium, lantanum, and also lime. 

(Composition : protoxide of cerium with didymium and 
lantanum 72*0, silica 22, water 6, with iron protoxide 
and lime. 
Orthite . • • Similar in composition, but occurring in acicular crystals, 
p , . ( An impure orthite containing carbon, and will bum, 

^ * * ( hence its name, ^yr, fire, and orthite. 

These varieties are found in the same localities as 
allanite. 
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Pyrochlore. — Composition : very complex. Analyses 
of the mineral from Miask in Russia, gave niobic acid mixed 
with titanic and tungstic acid 62-0 to 670^ lime lo'o to 13*0, 
oxide of cerium and thoria 6'o to 13*0, fluoride of sodium 7*0. 
In a sample from Norway, yttria, iron, zirconia, lithia and 
uranium occur. Found near Brevik and Fredericksvam, 
Norway, and near Chesterfield in Massachusetts. Minor 
varieties of the foregoing combinations of cerium, yttrium, Ian- 
tanum and tantalum with each other, and with other minerals, 
are the following : — 

JEschyniU . A^ combination of titanium with zirconia and cerium, in 
^ ' I brown and black crystals. Miask, in the Urals. 

( A. columbate of yttria with titanic acid and oxide oi 
EuxeniU • • I uranium ; brownish black M'ith reddishstreak ; occurs 

( in splinters. Arendal in Norway. 

{Similar in composition to euxenite, but crystallising in 
secondaries to a square prism. Cape Farewell, Green- 
land. 
/Composition: varied; usually yttria 36-0 to 51*0, silica 
25-0 to 290, protoxide of cerium with lantanum 
GadoUniU . •{ 5*0 to 17*0, glucina o-o to 12*0, protoxide of iron 100 

I to 15. Black with greenish grey streak; vitreous. 
\ KragerS in Norway, and Finbo and Ytterby, Sweden. 

fLike the next following, polymignite : black, massive, 
and in thin linear crystals ; occurs with orthite. Hit- 
tero in Norway, 
y Composition : protoxide of cerium 5*00, yttria 11 '50, 
zirconia 14*14, peroxide of iron 12*20, peroxide of 
manganese 2*70, lime 4*20, titanic acid 46*30. Occurs 
PofymigniU . / ^ jQ^g prismatic crystals, broad and striated vertically. 

I Iron black, dark brown streak, semi-metallic appear- 
\ ance. Fredericksvam in Norway. 

{Contains about 58 per cent, of titanic acid with 10 per 
cent, of lime, with portions of cerium and yttrium. Is 
found in the gold mines of Rutherford County, N.C., 
United States of America. 
(Composition : niobic add 56*0, protoxide of iron 15*0 to 
16*0, oxide of uranium 14 to 17*0, yttria with lime and 
magnesia 80 to 11*0. Velvet black in colour, with a 
strong metallic appearance. Bmen Mountains, Siberia. 
T 1, rks '* i ^^^^ ^o Gadolinite. Velvet black ; a silico«titanate of 
JUAe/MtntU .^ cerium. Ihnen Mountains. 
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a\ 



Xetiotimg 



YttrotaniaUU .< 



Composition: yttiia 62*82, phosphoric add 37*18, with 

I 3'39 phosphate of iron, and traces of fluoric acid. Crys- 
• J tallises in square prisms ; yellowish brown. Lindes- 

I naes and Hittero in Norway, and Ytterby in Sweden ; 

\ also in Georgia, United States of America. 

^Composition: tantalic acid 57*9 to 60*0, tongstic add 
I'D to 8*0, yttria 20-0 to 38*0, lime 0*5 to 6-0, nranimn 
peroxide 0-5 to 6*0, and peroxide of iron 0*5 to 3-5. 
Occurs in indistinct four or six-sided prisms, and also 
in grains and lamellad ; in thin splinters translucent ; 
has three varieties in colour : dark or brown, yellow 
or yellowish grey, and black. Is found at Ytterby in 
Sweden. 

Uranium. — This is a rare metal in nature. It is of a steel 
white colour, and in dry air it does not oxidise on exposure at 
ordinary temperatures. It is derived from PiUhblende and 
Uranite, It is used in glass-making, the uranous oxide im- 
parting a fine black and the uranic oxide a beautiful yellow to 
the glass. In enamelling they yield a fine orange colour. 
Compounds of uranium are now also used in photography. 
We have also seen how its oxides enter into the composition 
of the minerals just described. As just stated its ores are — 

Pitchblende. — Composition: protoperoxide of uranium 
84*78 and oxygen 15*22, but varied by proportions of lead, mag- 
nesia, iron, arsenic, silica, with occasionally vanadium and 
selenium. Colour, grey brown to velvet black, with a dull 
or sub-metallic lustre. H. 5*5. Specific gravity 6*47. Dis- 
solves slowly when powdered in nitric acid. Found in the 
tin mines of Cornwall, in the lead and silver mines of Erze- 
birge, also in Connecticut, United States of America. Its 
varieties are — 

(Resembling pitchblende, found near the junction of 
trap and syenite on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

{An ore of similar description, but containing 10} per 
cent, of water. 
A peroxide of uraniupi of a light yellow colour, easily 
powdered ; associated with pitchblende in the localities 
named. 



CoracUe 



ElicLsiU 



Uranic ochre 



Uranite, Uran Mica. — Composition: peroxide of uranium 
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62*6, phosphoric acid iS'S, lime 6*a, water 157 ; bright yellow 
to green, with a pale yellow streak. Occurs in short square 
prisms. H.= 2, 2'S. Specific gravity 3 — 3*6, Fine examples 
of green crystalline forms occur in Cornwall. Found also 
in the mines of the Erzgebirge and near Autun and Limoges, 
France. Its varieties are — 

i^mvitriol ' I "^ sulphate of uraniam of an emerald green colour. 

SamarskiUy a1s> / Composition : oxide of uranium 14*0 to 17*0, yttria with 
caUed Uran" \ lime and magnesia 8*0 to 1 1 *o, protoxide of iron 
tantalite and j 15 to 16, niobic acid 56, with portions of lime and 
Yttrollmenite \ magoesia. See also p. 381. 

During the year 1890 the returns of ore from Cornwall 
show that 22 tons of uranium ore, of a value of 2,200/., were 
obtained from a mine in the parish of St Stephen's, in Bramwell. 

Titanium. — In a metallic state sometimes found as small 
cubic crystals, of a bright copper colour, adhering to the slag 
of iron furnaces. Their density is 5*3 and they are harder than 
quartz. As a metal, it was discovered by McGregor of Corn- 
wall in the year 1 79 1 . It was afterwards observed by Klaproth, 
who gave it the name of titanium. In nature it occurs in com- 
bination with oxygen, and so combined its ores are with dif- 
ficulty fusible before the blow-pipe. The ores are — 

RuTiLE. — Composition, titanium 6i*o, oxygen 39, some- 
times containing a little iron, when it has been called Nigrine. 
Of a reddish brown to red colour. Occurs in eight, ten, and 
twelve sided prisms. H.= 6 — 6*5. Specific gravity 4*15 to 
4*25. Is largely associated with the apatite deposits of Norway 
in gneissic rocks (Chapter VII.)i with specular iron at the 
Grisons. Found also at Yriex in France, the Urals, Brazil, 
Scotland, and the United States of America, sometimes beauti- 
fully associated with quartz, p. 7. Used in colouring porcelain. 
Its varieties are — 

A tnx ^Same composition as mtile. Occurs in slender octa* 

* * * \ hedrons of a brown colour, and nearly transparent. 

I Same composition as mtile, but with 1*4 to 1*5 of perox« 
1 ide of iron. Occurs in thin brown hair-like crystals ; 

BroofnU • • • J gaid to be found near Snowdon and Tremadoc, North 

* Wales. 
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Sphene. — Composition: titanic acid 40*4/ silica 31*3, lime 
28-3, with o* to 5* of protoxide of iron in the darker varieties ; 
brown, yellow, green, opaque to semi-transparent, with resinous 
or adamantine lustre. H-=s — 5*4. Specific gravity, 3*2 — 3-6. 
Occurs in crystals from a quarter of an inch to two inches long in 
granitic gneiss, mica, syenite, or granular limestone. Found in 
several localities in Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Saxony, Russia, 
France and America. The name is taken from the Greek 
sphen^ wedge, in allusion to the shape of the crystals. Its 
varieties are — 

/ Containing mach protoxide of manganese, and of a flesh 
GreenovtU • • | ,^ colour. St. Marcd in Piedmont 

(Composition : titanic acid 27*8, silica 28*8, lime 19*5, 
yttria 9*3, alamina 6-9, peroxide of iron 7*7. Of a 
blackish brown colonr ¥rith a reddish tinge, and grey 
brown streak, and vitreoas or resinous lustre. Occtirs 
near Arendal, Norway, 
or a similar composition to sphene, but of a black shining 
appearance. From the Ozark Mountains, Arkansas, 
where it occurs near gadoliniU* 
PtrofsHU . . A titanite of lime. 

P h't ( Is a niobiate of zirconiawith iron and uranium. Found 

^ * * I near Muisinsk in Siberia, and at the Azores. 

Titantite . . Is simply a dark variety ot sphene, 

Warwickite occurs in prismatic crystals of an iron grey to 
brown colour, and a red tarnish. It is distinguished by con- 
taining 20 per cent, of boracic acid. 

By referring back to the description of the ores zirconia 
and yttria, it will be seen that titanium enters into the com- 
position of jEschynitey jErstedite^ Poiymignitf^ and others ; also 
of ilmenite — titanic iron. — M. M., p. 272. 

Niobium. — Niobium is a rare metal, whose properties are 
not yet much understood. It seems allied to or associated 
with tantalum and titanium. 

Tin. — For a description of tin and its ores see M. M., 
pp. 182 — 202. 

Arsenic — See pp. 305 — 309. 



SchorlomiU 
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Cobalt. — See pp. 310 — 323. 

Antimony. — See pp. 327, 333. 

Bismuth. — See M. M., p. 307. 

Tungsten. — ^Tungsten, Swedibh heavy stone, as tungstic 
acid is present in several minerals. In combination with iron 
and manganese it forms Wolfram^ or tungstate of iron and 
manganese (M. M.,p. 272); in combination with lead it forms 
tungstate of lead (M. M., p. 211), and with lime tungstate of 
lime. Composition : tungstic acid 7*8, lime 19-06 ; tungstic 
ochre, forming a yellow powder on other ores of tungsten. 
It is present also in the minerals pyrochlore and ytlro- 
columbite. 

Molybdenum. — See pp. 324 — 328. 

Tellurium. — See M. M., p. 312. 

Lead. — See M. M., p. 209. 

Thallium. — ^This metal was discovered as recently as the 
year 1861 by Mr. Crookes in the matter deposited in the 
flue of a pyrites burner. In a metallic state it closely resem- 
bles lead in its physical properties. When fresh cut the newly- 
exposed surface shows a bluish white lustre, which quickly 
tarnishes upon exposure, and it is best preserved under water. 
It is soft, being easily indented with a finger-nail, and it melts 
below a red-heat. The presence of the metal is shown by the 
appearance of a vivid green line on the spectrum. It dissolves 
readily in nitric and sulphuric acids, giving out hydrogen. 
The soluble salts of the metal are colourless, and act as strong 
poisons. 

Vanadium. — Is a metal of the rarest occurrence in nature. 
It was discovered in iron prepared from the iron ore of Taberg, 
Sweden, in the year 1830 by Sefstrom, and it was afterwards 
obtained in larger quantity from the slag of the ore. In its 
properties it bears considerable resemblance to chromium. 
As vanadic acid it occurs in — 

Vanadinite^ or vanadate of lead (M. M., p. 189), discovered 
by Mr. Johnson, of Wanlockhead. 

Vanadate of Copper^ found in the Ural Mountains. 

c c 
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Vanadate of Lime^ of a brick-red colour, shining lustre, and 
a foliated structure. 

Chromium. — Was discovered in the mineral now known 
as Chromate of Lead (M. M., p. 211) in the year 1797 by 
Vauquelin. It has since been obtained from other minerals, 
more especially chromate of iron (M. M., p. 272), and it is 
from this ore chiefly that the many beautifully coloured prepa- 
rations used in arts and manufactures are obtained. It torms 
two compounds with oxygen— oxide of chromium and chromic 
acid. 

Nickel. — For nickel and its ores, see M. M., pp. 308 — 

309- 

Manganese. — ^See pp. 334 — 366. 

Iron. — See M. M., pp. 270 — 300. 

Zinc — See M. M., pp. 261 — 441. 

Cadmium. — This is a very rare mineral, of which only one 
ore is known, named Greenockite. It is of a honey or orange 
yellow colour, high lustre, and nearly transparent. It is found 
at Bishopstown in Renfrewshire. Composition: cadmium 77*6, 
sulphur 22*4. Cadmium is also associated in small propor- 
tions with blende and calamine, ores of zinc 

Indium. — A metal recently discovered by means of spec- 
trum analysis, associated with zinc ores. A soft white metal 
resembling cadmium. 

Mercury. — See M. M., pp. 303— -306. 

Copper. — See M. M., pp. 128 — 162. 

Silver. — See M. M., pp. 91 — 121. 

Gold. — See M. M., pp. 32 — 80. 

Platinum. — See M. M., pp. 310, 311. 

Palladium. — See M. M., p. 312. 

Iridium. — See M. M., p. 311. 

Osmium. — Osmium is closely associated with indium, from 
which it is separated by mercury. At first it is a black powder 
without metallic lustre ; when further treated it becomes a 
white metal, not so brilliant as platinum, and is easily reduced 
to powder. When first obtained from the amalgam it is very 
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combustible, and the mass burns away, being converted into 
the volatile oxide, or osmic acid. Five oxides of this metal 
are given, but osmic acid is the only one that is formed 
direcily. Its density is 10. 

Rhodium. — Rhodium was obtained by Wollaston in the 
ore of platinum. An ore from Brazil contained 04 per cent., 
and an ore from another locality has yielded as much as 3 per 
cent, of rhodium. Rhodium, when fully prepared, is a white 
metal with a density of about 11. In a pure state it is not 
affected by acid, but when alloyed with platinum, bismuth, 
lead, or copper it dissolves with those metals. The solutions 
of the metal have a beautiful red colour, whence its name from 
poBoVf a rose. 

Ruthenium. — A rare metal allied to the last. 

The substances enumerated and described in the foregoing 
pages are distributed throughout the strata of the earth's crust, 
as given in the following table. 

Table of Strata. 

o. 



'S4 

^^ ( Post Pliocbnb. 
{I^P I Nkwbr Fliocbnb. 
Oaii Oldbr Puockmb. 
^b)] Miocbmb. 

Q ^ Ltmer, MuUlt, and Upper 

Chalk. 
.Crbtacbous } Utpe^ Greeii.and. 

Lower Greensand. 



< 

o 

u 

Oi 

o 



o 

N 
O 
0} 

H 



OoLm 



W'*"-" {KdrB«u. 

TTntwM. ) Portland Oolite. 

Upper . . . . } Kimmeridge CUy. 

^^^^» {o^SJd'cfay. 

' Combrash. 
Forest Marble. 

Lower Rath or Great Oolite. 

Stoneitfield Slate. 
, Inferior Oolite. 
C Upper Lias. 
Lias ••••••«. ^ Marlstone. 

CLower Lias. 
/"Khaetic Beds. 

Teias • • . ^ Keuper (New Red Marl). 

CBunter (New Kcd S^tndstoney. 
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Table of Strata — continued. 



Pbkhian 



Upper . 
Middle . 

Lower . 



/Coal Foraiation . 



< 

o 

o 

K 

o 

S 



CARBONirSROUS 

Skriu 



{ 

{ 



Carboniferous or Moun- 
tain Limestone . • 



Devonian (Old] 
Red Sand- ) Devonian Beds • 



/Silurian, or Upper Siltt<- 
rian • • • . 



Cambro, or Lower Stln- 
\ nan • • • • 



Cambrian • « 



Laarentian 



• • 



Dark Red Sandstones and Marls. 
Magneaian Limestones and Marts 
Conglnmeratea, Breccias, and Red 
Marls. 

Upper Coal Meuvres. 
Middle Coal Measures. 
\ ower Coal Measures. 

Millstone Grit. 

/'Limestone and Shales. 
\ Carboniferous LiBie«toae. 
(.Calcareous Sandstone. 

I Upoer Devonian, 
j Middle Devonian. 
( Lower Devonian.' 
/Tilestones. 

Upper Ludlow Beds. 

Aymestry Limestones. 

Lower Lndlow Beds. 

Wenlock & Woolhope Limestones. 

Denbigh Grits and Wenlock Sfaalew 

Tarannon Shale. 
V Upper Llandovery. 

Lower Llandovery. 

Bala and Caradoc Beds. 
'l Llandeilo Beds. 
VArenig Beds. 

Tremadoc Slates. 

Linrula Flan. 

Harlech and Llanberis Slates and 

Grits. 
> Longmynd Rocks. 

/* Fundamental Gneiss of the North- 
\ West of Scotland and Lanrentian 
C Rocks of Canada. 



/ 



It will be observed that the first six classes of minerals have 
a much wider range through time then have the distinctively 
metalliferous minerals. It may also be noticed generally that 
while the latter are more strictly confined to lodes, veins, and 
contact deposits, the former occur in beds, large deposits in 
beds, and in irregular accumulations in strata and in previously 
formed cavities. 
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ACTINOLITE, 27 
Adulana, felspar, 24 

^rschinite, 381 

^rstedite, 384 

Agates, 9 

Aiz-la-Chapelle, Lignite near, 260 

Alabandine, 337 

Allanite, 380 

Alum, native, 107; shale, X07; works, 
X07--8 

Alumina. 14 ; salts of, 376 

Aluminium, 14 

Alunite, 376 

Amber, 258 

Amblygonite, 377 

Amethyste, 8 

Ammonia, 372 ; phosphate of, 373 ; 
sulphate of, 373 

Anatese, 383 

Anhalt lignite briquette factory, 277 

Anhydrate, 105 

Antimony, 327 : history of, 327 ; 
native, 327 ; ores of, 328 ; arsenical, 
327 ; red, 330 ; sulphuret, 328 ; 
white. 330; in Algiers, 333 ; in 
America. 333 ; in Borneo, 332 ; in 
New South Wales, 333; uses of, 

331 

Apatite, zio; in Canada, 1x2; in Nor- 
way, 1x9; Aqua Marine, 22 

Argentine. 31 

Arsenic. 283 ; ores of, 305 ; in 
America, N. ft S.. 309 ; in Austria, 
307 : in British Islands, 307 ; in 
France, 308 ; in Germany, 308 ; in 
Italy, 309 ; in Russia. 309 ; in 
Spain, 309: manufactore of, 307; 
uses of, 306 

Asbestos, 27 

Asbolane, 311 

Asparagus stone ixo 



BRI 

Asphaltnin, 2x2 ; of Auvergne, 224 : 
of Euphrates, 224 ; and Tigris, 228; 
Seyssel, 224 ; Val de Travers, 224 ; 
Spain, 327; Trinidad, 245; atmo- 
spheric air, 370 

Augite, 26 

Aventurine felspar, 24 ; quartz, 8 

Azure, 3x3 



BAKU, Oil wells at, 228 
Bala limestone, 32 

Barbadoes, tar, 245 

Barum, X03 

Baxyta, X03 

Barytes, 104 ; production of, X04 

Basalt, 30 

Basanite, 13 

Bauxite. X7 

Berthierite, 329 

Beryl, 20 — 22 

Bitumen, 212 ; in chalk of Auvergne, 
Val de Travers, 222 ; Seyssel, 224 ; 
on Gneissic rocks of Sweden, 220 

Bituminous coals, 8 ; of Autun, 
22 X : BoveyTFacey,2X9: Brecken- 
ridge,247: Feymoreau; 220; Flint- 
shire, 2x6; New Brunswick, 246; 
Torbane Hill, 2x8 

Bituminous shales of Germany, 224 

Blood stone, X3 

Bodenite, 380 

Bone beds, X45 

Borace, 375 

Boracic acid, X02 

Borax, X02 

Boron, xo2 

Boulangerite, 329 

Brazil, gem deposits of, 20 

Briquette mill, 269; xnachinexy, 271 
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BRX 

Briquettes, lignite, cost of manufao- 

turing, 275 
British diamonds, 7 
Bromine, 377 
Bronzite, 26 
Brookite, 383 
Brown coal or lignite, 260 
Brucite, 375 
Burmese oU, 245 



CADMIUM, 386 
Caesium, 373 
Calcareous tu£a, 32 
Calcium, 31 

Canada, apatite deposits of, ixa 
Cannel, 216 

Canton, corundum of, 17 
Caoutchouc, 212 
Carbon, 212 
Carbonate of lime, 31 
Carboniferous limestone, 33 
Camelian, zi 
Caucasus, manganese in, 344; oil in, 

228 
Catseye. xi 
Celestine, 375 
Cerine, 380 
Cerite, 380 
Cerium, 378 

Ceylon, gem deposits of, 23 
Chalcedony, 9 
Chalk, 32 
Chemical composition of limestones, 

37 
Chert, ZI 

Childrenite, 377 

Chiolite, 377 

Chloanthite, 31 z 

Chloride of sodium, 6a 

Chlorine, bz 

Chlorite, 24 

Chromate of lead, 386 

Chromium, 386 

Chrysoprase, z x 

Clays, composition of, 38; China clay, 
4z ; of the coal measures, 39; Devo- 
nian. 39 ; Drift, 40; London clay, 46 ; 
millstone grit, 39; Permian, 46; of 
Bovey Tracey. 44 ; Cornwall. 4Z ; 
North of England, 48 ; North 
Wales, 48 ; Shropshire, 54 

Coal, bituminous, of Autun, 321 ; 
Bovey Tracey, 2 Z9 ; Breckenridge, 
247 : Denbighshire, 2z6 ; Fey- 
moreau, 22z ; Flintshire, 2x7 ; New 



PLB 

Brunswick, 246 ; Torbane Hill, 3x8; 
S. Wales, 2x6 
Coal-brown or lignite, 260 
Coal measures sandstone, 31 
Cobalt, 3Z0; arsenate of, 3zz ; arse- 
nite of, 3ZZ ; bloom, 3zx ; earthy, 
31 z ; radiated white, 3X x ; sulphate. 
3XX ; tin white, 3xx ; in America, 
322; Austria, 322; Cornwall, 312 ; 
N. Wales, 3x3 ; France, 322 ; Gt- r- 
many, 321 ; Norway, 3x5 ; Sweden, 

3U 
Common opal, z 
Coradte, 382 
Cornwall, granites of, 39 
Corundum, X7 
Crednerite, 337 
Cryolite, 377 
Cryptolite, 380 
Crystalline limestone, 33 
Crystals, forxziation of, 6 — Z04 

DARWIN, CHAS., Dr., 98 
De Beers mine, 196 
Dead Sea, water of, 9X 
Devonian limestozie, 33 
Diallage, 36 
Diallogate, 337 
Diamond,the.z83; deposits of Borneo, 

z8s ; Brazil, Z85 ; India, Z84 ; S. 

Africa, z86; mining, Z84, z86, 189, 

194 ; washing, Z95 ; weight and 

value of, 300 
Diamonds, remarkable, Z99 
Diaspore, 377 
Dioritic greezistones, 30 
Donegal, granite of, 28 

ELEMENTARY substances, list 
of, 367 
Eliasite, 383 
Emerald, 30 
Epsom salts, 375 
Ery thrine. 3 1 z 
Euxeziite, 381 



FELSPAR, 33 ; aventurine, 34 
Felspathic granite, 38; azid 
porphoritic rocks, 38, 39 
Fergusonite, 370 
Ferruginous quartz, 8 
Fibrous gypsum, 105 
Fire opal, Z3 
Filches d'Amour, 6 
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FU 



Flint, 9 
Fluorine, zoo 
Fluorspar, io6 
Foliated talc, 25 



GADOLINITE, 381 
Gal way, gneissic rocks oft 38 
Gases, 369 
Geokronite, 329 
Gibbsite, 377 
Girasol, 13 
Glauber salts, 4x6 
Glucina, 35 
Glucinium, 36 
Gneissic Rocks, 28 
Graphia granite, 28 
Graphite (see Plumbago), 192 
Greenland, asbestos in, 27 ; ziroonia 

in, 36 
Greenovite, 384 
Gypsum, 105 



HARLEQUIN Opal, 13 
Hauerite, 337 

Hausmannite, 337 

Heliotrope, 13 

Hornblende, 27 

Homstone, ix 

Hyacinth, 36 

Hyalite, 13 

Hydrogen, carburetted, 370 ; sul- 
phuretted, 370 ; phosphuretted, 
370 

Hydrophane, 13 

Hypersthene, 26 

TCELAND, Boracic Lagoons of, 
•^ 103; decomposition of rocks in, 

39 ; spar, 32 
Indium, 386 
Iodine, 378 

T ARGON or Jargoon, 36 

I Jamesonite, 329 
jasper, 13 
Jet, 219 
Johannite, 383 

KEILHAUITE, 384 
Kilbrickenite, 329 
Kimberley mine, 193 
Kobbolds, 310 
Kobellite, 329 



MIN 

T ANTANUM. 378 

*-* Lantranite, 379 

Liassic limestone, 34 

Ligniform asbestos, 28 

Lignite deposits of Rhine valley, 260 

Lignite bnquette factory, 269; cost 

of manufacture, 275 
Lime and limestone, 31 ; Bala and 

Llandeilo, 32 ; carboniferous, 33 ; 

Devonian, 33 ; magnesium, 34 ; 

liassic, 34 ; Oolitic, 34 ; chemical 

composition of, 37 
Linnaeite, 31 z 
Lithia. 374 
Lithium, 374 
Llanwddyn, great stone quarry of 

30 
Lydian stone, 13 



ly^ADAGASCAR, rock crystals 

Magnesia, 24; apatite, no 

Magnesite, 375 

Magnesium, 

Malacolite, 26 

Manganese, ores ol^ 336; in Cau- 
casus, 344; carboniferous lime* 
stones of Derbyshire, 342 ; of 
Shropshire, 342 ; in Devonian 
strata of Devon and Cornwall, 340 ; 
of North Wales, 341 ; of United 
States of America, 363 ; of Canada, 
366 ; Britain, 340 ; France, 360 ; 
Germany, 350 ; Italy, 356 ; Spain, 

357 
Manganite, 336 

Maps,Canadian apatite deposits,! 14 ; 

Norwegian,! 20; Welsh phosphorite, 

130 ; manganese district of Spain, 

358 

Marble, of Anglesea, 33 ; Carrara, 34 ; 
Derbyshire, 33 

Marmolite, 26 

Mascagnine, 373 

Mica, 24 

Micaceous granite, 28 

Mineral pitch, 2! 2 

Minerals, scale of hardness, 369 

Mines, principal referred to — Berwyn 
f phosphorite), !33 ; Borrowdale 
(graphite), !Q2 ; Brazil (gems), 20, 
185 ; Brevik (zirconia), 36; Canada, 
apatite, ! 13; Carrickfergus,salt,79: 
Caucasus manganese. 344; Ces- 
sena, sulphur, 290; Cheshire, salt, 
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73 : De Beers, diamonds, x88 and 
196 ; Eckholmen, molybdenite, 326; 
Elbingerode, manganese, 351 ; Foel 
Hiraeddog, cobalt, 313 ; Glad- 
hammar, cobalt, 317 ; Golconda, 
diamonds, 184; Kimberley dia- 
mond, 193; Muso, emeralds, 22; 
.Nant Uchaf, manganese, 341 ; Rio 
' Tinto (pyrites), 300 ; Roman^che, 
manganese, 360; Seyssel, asphal- 
tum, 222 ; Sicily, sulphur, 286 ; 
Steeterwasen, manganese, 353 ; St. 
Marcel, manganese, 356; Val de 
Travers, asphaltum, 224 ; Vuggens, 
apatite, x 19 ; Wesselton diamond, 

195 . 

Mispickel, 300 

Molybdenite, 324 

Molybdenum, 324; America, 327; 

Austria, 336; Cumberland, 325; 

Eckholmen, 326 ; Germany, 326 ; 

Mount Sorrell, 325 ; Norway, 326 
Molybdic ochre, 325 
Monazite, 380 
Moonstone, 24 
Morozite, xxo 
Mountain cork, 28 
Mountain leather, 28 
Muriatic Add, 370 
Muscovy glass, 24 



NAPHTHA. 213 
Nemelite, 376 

New Red Sandstone, 31 

Niobium, 384 

Nitrate of potash, 373 ; soda, xoo 

Norfolk flmtsof, xx 

Norway I apatite mines of, xxq; 
cobalt mines of, 3x5 ; granitic and 
gneissic rocks of, ax ; zirconia in, 
36 



OIL Wells of Baku, 228 
Oolitic limestone, 34 
Opal, 13 

Oriental amethyst, X9 
Orpiment, 306 
Orihite, 380 
Osmium, 386 
Oxygen, 310 



PALAGONITE. 39 
Pargasie, 27 



guA 

Parisite, 380 

Peloconite, 327 

Peterhead, grainite of. 38 

Petroleum, 2x3: geology of, 254; 
history of experiments with. 213 ; 
Baku, 228 ; Barbadoes, 245 ; of 
Bovey Tracey, 2x9 ; Canada, 25X ; 
Caspian Sea, 228 ; Cuba, 246 ; 
Columbia, 246 ; Flintshire, 209 ; 
Germany, 225; India, 220; Italy, 
227 ; Roumania, 227 ; Spain, 227 ; 
South America, 252 ; United States 
of America, 2x5,247 

Phosphate of lime, 109 ; discovery 
of in coprolites, xxx ; general com- 
position, xio; production and con- 
sumption of, ixx ; in Great Britain, 
19; deposits upon Canada, xx2; 
Carolina, X70 ; Belgium, 152 ; Eng- 
land, X47; France. 152, 157. X67; 
Germany, x6o ; N. Wales, 130 ; 
Russia, 157; Spain, 142; various 
islands, X76 

Phosphoric acid, no 

Phosphorite, 1x0 

Pitch Lake of Trinidad, S45 

Pitch mineral, 3x2 

Plagionite, 324 

Plumbago, X92 ; of Ceylon, 204 : of 
Great Britain, X9a; United Sutes 
of America, 207 

Plumosite, 329 

Polycrase, 381 

Polyhalite, 373 

Polymignite, 381 

Porcelain, jasper, 13 

Potash or potassa. 373 

Potassium, 373 ; chloride of, 373 

Potstone, 35 

Precious opal, X3 

Precious serpentine, 96 

Psilomelane, 336 

Pyrites, 295 

Pyrochlore, 381 

Pyrolusite, 336 

Pyrosthite, 380 



QUARRIES, references 
row-on-Soar (Lias^, limestones, 
' ;54 ; Caen, calcareous nreestone. 34 ; 
Carrara marble, 35; Llanwddyix 
grey building stone, 30; North 
Wales limestone, 33; Penxnaen* 
mawr greenstone, 30; Portmadoc 
greenstone, 30 
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CtTA 

Quartz, 7 
Quartzose granite, 28 



RADIATED gypsnm, 105 
Rangoon oil, 228 

Realgar, 306 

Red opal, 12 

Rhine valley, lignite deposits of, 260 

Rhodium, 387 

Rhodizite, 376 

Rocks, composition of, into the com- 
position of which silica and alumina 
largely enter, 15 

Romeine, 330 

Roselite, 3x1 

Rose, quartz. 8 

Rubidium, 373 

Ruthenium, 387 

Rutherfordite, 381 

Rutile. 383 



SAL AMMONIAC. 373 
Samarskite, 381, 3!i3 

Sapphire, 17 

Salt, common, 62 

Salt Deposits — of Africa, 90; of 
America — Louisiana, 96 ; Michi- 
gan, 96; Missouri, 96; Nevada, 97; 
America, South — Piicific coast, 98 ; 
Patagonia. 90, 98 ; of Asia — Caspian 
Sea. 90; Caucasus. 90 ; Crimea, 90 ; 
Indus, tiie, 92; Palestine, 90; Persia, 
91 ; of Austria, Dalmatia, 88 ; Istria, 
88; Salzberg. 85; Wieliezka, 86 ; of 
France, 8x ; of Germany — Anhalt, 
83; Hanover, 84 ; Wflrtemburg, 84 ; 
of Great Britain and Ireland — 
Ashby Wolds, 76; Carrickfergus, 
79; Cheshire, 70; Droitwich, 74; 
Durham, 77; of Italy, 83; Rou- 
mania, 89 ; of Russia^Archangel, 
Astrachan, Orenburg, Solikamsk, 
89 : of Spain — Burgos, 82 ; Car- 
dona, 8 X ; Ebro. the. 82 ; Salt garden 
of, 83 ; of Switzerland, 8x 

Salt industry, history of in Great 
Britain. 63 

Salt mines, modes of working, 72^ 
80.86 

Salt Strata, 70, 75 ; sections of, 77, 80, 

87.93 
Sard, IX 

Sea-water, analyses of, 83, 9 



VAH 

Selenium, 372 
Senarmonite. 530 
Serpentine, 25 
Silica, 3 
Silicon, 3 
Smoky quartz, 8 

Soda, 6x ; borate of, 102 ; carbonate 
of, 374; nitrate of, xoo; sulphate 

of, 374 

Sodium, 6x ; chloride of, 62 

Stalactite. 32 

Stala^ite. 32 

Steatite, 25 

Steinmannite, 330 

Strata, table of, 387 

Strontia, 374 

Strontium. 374 

Struvite, 373 

Sulphur, native, 282 ; deposits of in 
Greece, 292; Iceland, 293; Italy — 
Cessena. 290; Sicily, 283; made 
from pyrites, 296; mining, 290, 
291 

Sylvine, 373 



TALC, 25 
Tantalum, 379 
Thallium, 385 
Thibet, tincal trade of, X09 
Thoria, 36 
Thorite, 36 
Thorium, 36 
Tincal, 102 
Titanite, 384 
Titanium, 8, 383 
Topaz, X9 : false, 8 
Touchstone, 13 
TripUte, 337 
Tschefkinite. 381 
Tungsten, 385 
Turquoise, 37i5 



URANIC ochre. 389 
Uranite— uran mica, 38a 
Uranium. 382 
Uran vitriol, 383 



VANADATE of copper, 385; of 
lime, 385 
Vanadinite. 385 
Vanadium, 185 
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WAD, 337 
Wagnerite. 376 
Warwickite; 384 
Water, 371 
Wavellite, 376 
Websterite, 376 
White augite, 26 
Wiserite, 337 



VENTOTIME, 38a 



ZIR 



YELLOW quart*. 8 
Yttria, 378 
Yttri m, 378 
Yttrocerite, 379 
Yttrotantalite, 382 
Yttrotitanite, 326 



ZAFFRE, 312 
Zinkenite, 330 
Ziroonia, 36 
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Third Edition, revised, SmalJ Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

NOTES AND FORMULiG FOR MINING STUDENTS. 

BV 

JOHN HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 

CERTIFICATED COLLIERY MANAGER, AND PROFESSOR OF MINING IN THE 
DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 



Just Published, with 8 Collotype Plates and other Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 

I^ce I2S. 6d., cloth. 



ASBESTOS : 



ITS PROPERTIES, OCCURRENCE, AND USES. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OV THE MLNES OF ITALY AND CANADA. 

By ROBERT H. JONES. 



Nearly ready, Foolscap 8vo, 400 pages, leather. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

FOR MINERS & METALLURGISTS, 

(iPomptifting l&ttles, Jj^onnulse, tlTables, nnb ^us. 

FOR USE IN FIELD AND OFFICE WORK. 
By F. DANVERS POWER, M.E., F.G.S., &c. 



iv WORKS ON MINING AND METALL URG K 



Second Edition, revis *d, Super Royal 8vo, upwards of 950 pages, 
with 230 Illustrations. Piicej^a 2s. cloth. 

BRITISH MINING: 

A TREATISE ON THE 

HISTORY, DISCOVERY, PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 

FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 

METALLIFEROUS MINES 

IN THB 

UNITED KINGDOM. 
By ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., 

LATB KEEPER OF MINING RECORDS; 
PROFESSOR OF EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE IN THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES : 
EDITOR OF URB'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINBS, 

ETC. ETC. 



<* A sound, bu4ness-like collection of interesting facts, put together in a 
manner that will make them generally attractiye, and cau*>e many to compre- 
hend that mining is by no mems the lottery which ^ome have pretended, bat 
an industry which, if honestly and energetically cairied on, is not only capable 
of being made remunerative to those engaged in it, but beneficial to the 

entire community The amount of information which Mr. Hunt has 

brought together is enormous, whilst his position and experience have 

enabled him to presenre most of the wheat without the chaff. The 

volume appears likely to convey more instruction upon the subject than any 
work hitherto published." — Mining Joumdl, 

" An exhaustive work, which we have little doubt will come to Be regarded 

as a standard work on the subject with which it deals In the bulky 

volume before us there have been collected together a vast number of interest- 
ing facts and much useful information, which, while being of most intimate 
concern to those engaged in mining pursuits, cannot fail to be appreciated by 
a wider circle." — Iron* 



*^* Complete Catalogues of Works on Minings Metallurgy^ and 
Allied Subjects^ post free on application to the Publishers. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, &c. 



THE MECHANICAL ENQINEER'5 POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising Tables, FormuUe, Rules, and Data : A Handy Book of Reference 
for Daily Use in Engineering JPractice. By D. Kinnxak Clark, M. Inst. C.E., 



Fourth Edition. 



comers 



Small 8vo, 700 pp., bound in flexible Leather Cover, rounded 

e/o 



Summary op Contbnts:— Mathematical Tablbs.— mbasurbmbkt of sur- 
PACBs AND Solids.— ENGLISH and Forbicn Weights and Mbasures.— Monbys.— 
Spbcipic Gravity, Weight, and Volume.— Manufactured Metals.— Stbbl Pipbs. 
— Bolts and nuts.— Sundry articles in Wrought and Cast iron. Copper, 
Brass, .lbao. Tin, Zinc— Strength op Timbbr.— strength op Cast iron.— 
Strength op Wrought Iron.— Strength op stbbl.— tensile Strength of 
copper. Lead, &c.— Resistance of Stones and other Building Materials.— 
RxvBTBo Joints in Boilbr Plates.— Boilbr Shells.— Wirb Ropes and hbmp 
Ropes.— chains and chain Cables.— Framinc-Hardnbss of mbtals. Alloys, and 
Stonbs.— Labour of animals.— Mechanical Principles.— GRAvrrY and Fall of 
bodies.- accelerating and Retarding Forces.— Mill gearing, shafting, Ac- 
Transmission of Motive Power.— Heat.— Combustion : fuels.— Warming, Vbnti. 
uiTioN. Cooking stoves.— Steam — stEAM Engines and Boilers.- Railways.— 
TRAMWAYS.— Steam ships.— Pumping Steam Engines and pumps.— Coal Gas, Gas 

ENGINES, &C.— AIR IN MOTION.— COMPRBSSBO AIR.— Hof AIR ENGINES.— WATER 

Power.— Spbed op Cutting Tools.— colours.— electrical Engineering. 

** Mr. Clark manifests what Is an innate percepdon of what Is Hlcely to be uieftil In a pocket- 
book, and he b really unrivalled in the art of condensation. It Is very diilicult to bit upon any 
mechanical engineennff subject concerning whkh this work supplies no infonnation, and tfa!e 
ex c ellen t index at theendadds to its utility. In one word, it is an exceedinKly handy and effident 
tool, possessed of which the engineer wiu be saved many a wearisome cdculatJon, or yet mote 
wearisome hunt through varioiis text-books and treatiaes, and, as suda, we can heaitliy recommend 
it to our readers."— 7m« Rngiiutr, 

" It would be iound diflkuh to compress more matter within a similar compass, or produce a 
book of 64D pages which should be more compact or convenient for pocket leferance. . . . Will 
be appreciated Dy meclunical engineers of all classes."— /¥wfiMk»/ Enginttr. 
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MR. HUTTON'8 PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 



THB WORKS' MANAOER'5 HANDBOOK. 

Comprising Modern Rules. Tables, and Data. For Engineers, Millwiigfatft, 
and Boiler Makers ; Tool Makers^ Machinists, and Meuu Workers ; Iron and 
Brass Founders, &c By W. S. Hutton, Civil and Mechanicad Engineer, 
Author of "The Practical Ennneer's Handbook." Fifth Edition, carefully 
Revised, with Additions. In One handnome Vcdume, medium 8vo, sCroogl' 



bound is 



■9* Ths A uthor haxring compiUd RuUs and Data /or his own km im a gnat 
varuty of modern tnginurin^ work, and havinff found hts notes txtrtmely ns^id, 
dtcidid to publish th$m — revtstd to date — belitvtng that a practical work, suHaa to 

tht DAILY RBQUIRBMBNT8 OF MODERN KNGINEBKS, WOlUd 0» favourobly nc^Vtd, 

" Of this edition we may repeat the appreciatire remarlcs we made upon the first and thIrcL 
Since the appearance of the latter very connaerable modifications have been made, althoiigli the 
total number of paipcs remains almost tne same. It is a very useful coUection of rules, tables, and 
workshop and drawing office data."— TA/ EngiMfer, Mav lo, x89<. 

" The author treats every subject from the point or view of one who has collected wocfcsbop 
notes for application in worlcshop practice, rather than from the theoretical or fitenuy aspect. The 
volume contains a great deal of that kind of information which is gained only by practical ex p eri ence, 
uid is seldom written in books."— TAc Bngitutr, June 5, 1885. 

" The volume is an exceedingly useftil one, brimful with engineer*s notes, memoranda, and 
rules, and well worthv of being on every mechanical engineer's bookshelf."— ^«icA«H^£a/ IVSwtUL 

" The information is precisdy that likely to be reoulred in practice. . . . The woric ibOB 
a desirable addition to the library not only of the works' manager, but of any one connected wkb 
general engineering." — Atinine yonrnal. 

" Bf&fttl of useful information, stated in a concise form, Mr. Hutton's books have bboK a 
pr<>sslng want among engineers. "The book must prove extremely useful to every practical naa 
posseanng a copy."— Practical Enginttr. 

THB PRACTICAL ENOINBER'5 HANDBOOK. 

Comprising a Treatise on Modem Engines and Boilers, Marine, Locomodve. 
and Stationary. And containing a lar;^ collection of Rules and Practical 
Data relating to Recent Practice in Designing and Constructing all kinds of 
Engines, noiTers, and other Engineering work. The whole constituting a com- 
prehensive Key to the B^utl of Trade and other Examinations for Certificates 
of Competency in Afodem Mechanical Engineering. By Walter S. HoTtom, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Author of "The Works' Manager's Handbook 
for Engineers," ftc. With upwards of 370 Illustrations. FifUi Edition. 
Revised with Additions. Medium 8vo, nearly 500 pp., strongly bound. 

[Just PuhUshU. 18/0 

B9* This Work is designed as a companion to the Author's "Works' 
Manager's Handbook." It Assesses many new and original features, and con- 
tains, like its predecessor, a quantity of matter not originally intended for publicaium. 
but collected by the Author for hts own use in the construction of a great variaty of 
Modern Engineering Work. 

The information is given in a condensed and concise form, and is iUustratad by 
upwards of 370 Woodcuts ; and comprises a quantity of tabulated matter of gnat 
value to all engaged in designing, constructing, or estimating for Engines, Boiunes. 
and OTHER Engineering Work. 

" We have kept it at hand for several weeks, referring to it as occanen arose, and we have not 
on a ringie occasion consulted iu pages without finding the informati<» ef whkh we were la quest.* 
—Athttuntm. . 

" A thoroughly good practical handbook, which no «)gfoM<r can go through wtthottt W ia n ii i i g 
something that wUl oe of service to him."— Marine Engituer. 

"An excellent book of reference for engineers, and a valuable text>book for studMits of 

engineering."— .Sfo/JWMM. . , . .. .^ _^. 

" TIUs valuable manual embodies the results and experience of the leadmg auttaonoes aa 
mechanical engineering."— J^MtfdfifN^ A!rwj. , ... 

" The author has collected together a surprlsii^r quantity of rules and practical data, and has 
shown much Judgment in the selections he has made. . . . There Is no doubt that tfab book la 
one of the most useful of its Mnd published, and will be a very popular compendium. "— gi yf wa sr . 

*' A mass of information set down in simple language, and In such a form that it can be oasifar 
referred to at any time. The matter is uniformly good and well chosen, and is greatly efaicMaSad 
by the illustrations. The book will find lu way on to most engbieers' shelves, where It will rank as 
one of the most useftil books of reference. "-<^/VarMra/ Engineer. 

" Full of useful information, and should be found on the office shdf of all practical engliMi 
— Htigiish Mechanic. 
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MR. MUTTON'S PRACTICAL HAhlOBOOKS-continu$d. 



STEAM BOILER CONSTRUCTION. 

A Practical Han<tbook for Engineers, Boiler-Makeis, and Steam Users. 
Containing^ a large Collection of Rules and Data relating to< Recent Practice 
in the Design, Construction, and Working of all Kinds of Stationary, Loco- 
motive, and Marine Steam>BoiIers. By Walter S. Hutton, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineer, Author of "The Works' Manager's Handbook," "The 
F^wctical Engineer's Handbook," &c. With upwards of 500 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth . . 1 8/0 
Bl^^ This Work is issuul in continuation of tk$ Striu of Handbooks writt$n 
&vth$A uthor, vis. :— " Thb Works' Manager's Handbook " and " The Practical 
Engineer's Handbook," which art so higMy appreciated by engineers for the 
practical nature of their information ; and is consequently written in the same style 
as thou works. 

The Author believes that the concentration, in a convenient form for easy 
reference, of such a large amount of thorougMy practical in/ormatton on Steam^ 
Boilers, wiu be of considerable service to those for whom it is intended, and he trusts 
the book may be deemed worthy of as favourable a reception as has been accorded to 
its predecessors. 

"One of the best, if not the best, books on boilers that has ever been published. The hifor- 
mation Is of the riffht kind, in a simple and accessible form. So for as Kencnuion is concerned, this 
is, undoubtedly, the standard book on steam practice."— E/ectricai Rtview. 

" Every detail, both in boiler design and managenMmt, is clearly laid before the reader. The 
vidume shows that boiler construction has been reduced to the condition of one of the most exact 
sciences ; and such a book is of the utmost value to the fin de siiclt Engineer and Works Managet." 
— MbWim Bugituer. 

" There has long been room for a modem handbook on steam boilers ; there Is not that room 
now, because Mr. Hutton has filled it. It is a thoroughly practical book for those who are occupied 
fai the construction, design, selection, or use of boHers."— ^M^'iMirr. 

" The book is of so important and comprehensive a character that it must find Its way into the 
Hbnries of every one interested in boiler using or boiler manufacture if they wish to be thoroughly 
infSormed. We stiongty recommend the book for the Intrinsic value of its coia!t*nx%."—'Mmehin€rj 
Marktt. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS' WORKSHOP COMPANION. 

Comprising a great variety of the most useful Rules and Formulae in Mechanical 
Science, with numerous 1 ables of Practical Data and Calculated Results for 
Facilitating Mechanical Operations. By William Tbmplbton, Author of 
" The Engmeer's Practical Assistant," ftc, &c. Seventeenth Edition, Reused, 
ModemisMi, and considerably Enlarged by Waltbr S. Hutton, C.E., Author 
of "The Works' Manager's Handbook,'^ "The Practical Engineer's Hand- 
bode," &C. Fcap. Bvo, nearly 500 pp., with 8 Plates and upwards of 350 Illus- 
trative Diagrams, strtyigly bound for workshop or pocket wear and tear . 6/0 

" In its modernised form Hutton's ' Templeton ' should have a wide sale, fo it contains much 
valuable information which the mechanic will often find of use, and not a few tables and notes which 
he might look for in vain in other works. This. modernised edition will be appreciated by all who 
have learned to value the original editions of ' Templeton.' "—EMj^lisk Mtckantc. 

" It has met with great success hi the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are 
a grsat many men who. in a great measure, owe theu rise in life to this little hoo'itJ'—BuiUUMg 
Naimt. 

'* This ftmillar text-book— well known to all mechanics and engineers-is of essential service 
to the every-dav requirements of engineers, millwrights, and the various trades connected with 
engineering and building. The new modernised edition is worth its weight in gtild,"—SiHUlfyt£ 
News. (Second Notice.) 

" This well-known and largdy-used book contains information, brought np to date, of the 
sort so useful to the foreman and draughtsman. So much fresh information us been introduced as 
to constitute it practically a new book. It will be largely used in the office and workshop."— 
Mttkanicmt W^rU. 

" The publishers wisely entrusted the task of revision of this popular, valuable, and useful 
book to Mr. Hutton, than whom a more competent man they could not have round."— /r«M. 



eNOINEER'5 AND MILLWRIGHTS ASSISTANT. 

A Collection of Useful Tables, Rules, and Data. By William TsMfLBTON. 
Seventh Edition, with Additions. iBmo, cloth 2/6 

" Occupies a foremost place among books of this kind. A more suitable present to an 
apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not possibly be vaadt.'—BniUiHf News. 

"A deservedly popular work. It should be in the * drawer ' of every mechanic.**— ifn^/^A 
Mtchanic. 

A a 
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THE MECHANICAL ENOINEBR'5 REFERENCE BOOK. 

For Machine and Boiler Construction. In Two Parts. Part I. Genksjll 
Enginebring Data. Part II. Boiler Construction. With 51 Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. By Nelson Foley, M.I.N.A. Second EcUtioo, 
Revised throuRhout and much Enlarged. Folio, half-bound, net . £3 8«« 

PART I.— Measures.— Circumpbrrncbs and Areas. &c.. Squares, Cubes 
FOURTH Powers.— Square and Cube roots.— surface op Tubes.— Reciprocals.— 
Logarithms. — Mensuration.— SPECIFIC Gravities and weights.— work and 
Power. — H BAT.— Combustion.— EXPANSION and contraction.— expansion of 
Gases.— Steam.— static Forces.— Gravitation and attraction.— Motion and 
Computation OF Resulting Forces.— Accumulated Work.— Cbntbe and Radius 

OF gyration.- MOMENT OF INERTIA.- CENTRE OF OsaLLATION.— ELECTRICITY.— 

Strength of Materials.- elasticity.— test Sheets of Metals.- Friction.— 
Transmission of Power.— Flow of Liquids.— Flow of Gases.— Air Pumps. Surfacb 
Condensers, &c.— speed op steamships.— Propellers.— Cutting Tools.— Flangbs. 
—Copper Shbbts and tubb5».— Screws, Nuts, Bolt Heads, &c.— Various Rbcipbs 
and Miscellaneous Matter.— with DIAGRAMS for Valve^Gbar, Belting and 
Ropes, discharge and suction Pipes, screw propellbrs, and Coppbr pipes. 

PART II.— Treating of Power of Boilbrs.— Useful Ratios.— Notes on 
construction. — Cylindrical Boiler shells. — Circular Furnaces. — Flat 
plates — Stays. — Girders.— Scrbws. — hydraulic Tests. — Riveting. — Boilbr 
Sbtting, Chimneys, and mountings.— Fuels. &c.— Exampuss op Boilers and spmsos 
OF Steamships.— Nominal and Normal horse power.- With DIAGRAMS for alz. 
Boiler Calculations and Drawings of many varieties of Boilers. 

" The book is one which every mechanical engineer may. with advantage to bimaet^ add to 
his Vhn.ry.''—/Hd$tstrUt. 

" Mr. Foley is well fiRed to compile such a woric. . . . The diagraau aie a neat feature 
of the woric . . . Regarding the whole work, it may be very fairly stated that Mr. Foley has 
produced a volume which will undoubtedly fulfil the desire of the author and become indispeuable 
to all mechanical engineers."— Mirifw Enginetr. 

" We have carefully examined this work, and pronounce it a most excdlent reference book 
for the use of marine engineers."— ^VatrMa/ o/AmtricaM Society ^ Naval Engimttrs. 

COAL AND SPEED TABLES. 

A Pocket Book for En^neers and Steam Users. By NB1.S0N Foley, Author 

of " The Mechanical Lngineer's Reference Book." Pocket-suEe, cloth . 8/6 

" These tables are designed to meet the requirements nf every Kiay use ; are of sufficient scope 
for most practical purposes, and may be commended to engineers and users of steam.'* — irnt. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

AVith a Supplement on Gas Engines, and Part IL on Heat Engines. By 
T. M. Goodbye, M.A., Barrister-at*Law, Professor of Mechanics at the Royal 
College of Science, London ; Author of " The Principles of Mechanics," " The 
Elements of Mechanism," &c. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 6/0 

" Professor Goodeve has given us a treatise on the steam engine which will bear campaibaa 
with anythfaiff written by Huxley or MaxweU. and we can award it no higlier praise."— .fnniiMer. 

" Mr. Goodeve 's text-book is a work of which every young engineer should possess hinnelf.* 
'-IHHing ymrnal. 

ON QAS ENGINES. 

With Appendix describing a Recent Engine with Tube Igniter. By T. M. 

Goodeve, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" like all Mr. Goodeve's writings, the present is no exception In point of general excellenoe. 
It Is a valuable little vohime."— Af((cAa»»<-a/ World, 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS. 

Their Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. By R. Wilson, C£. 

Fifth Edition, xamo, cloth 6/0 

" The best treatise that has ever been published on steam boilers. ~-Engitu9r. 
"The author shows himself perfect master of his subject, and we beartHy recoowMRd aU 
employing steam power to possess themselves of the yrotk."—JijlafuFs Iron Trait Cirmlmr. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S COMPANION 

of Areas, Circumferences, Decimal Equivalents, in inches and feet, millimetres 
sciuares, cubes, roots, &c. ; Weiehts, Measures, and other Data. Also Prac- 
tical Rules for Modem Engine Proportions. By R. Edwards. M.Inst.C.£ 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. [Just Puhlitked. 8/6 

"A very useful little volume. It contains many tables, classified data and memoranda, 
generally useful to enmnccr^."— Engineer. 

** Inis small book is what it professes to be, viz. :— * a handy office companion,' glviag as it 
does. In a succinct form, a variety of information likely to be required by mechanical engineers in 
their everyday office yiotk."— Nature. 
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A HANDBOOK ON THB 5TEAM ENGINE. 

With especial Reference to Small and Medium-sixed Elnginei. For the Use of 
Ensine Makers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering Students, and users 
of Steam Power. By Herman Hakdbr, C.E. Translated from the German 
with considerahle additions and alterations, bv H. H. P. Powlbs, A.M.I.CE., 
M.I.M.E^ Second Edition, Revised. with nearly x,ioo Illustrations. 
CrowD 8vo, cloth 9/0 

** A perfiBct encyclopedia of the steam enirine and its details, and one which most take a pat* 

Dt place in Encltsh airawinc-oflkes and workshops."—^ F»reman PatUm-maAtr. 

" This is an excellent liook. and should be in tne hands of all who are Interested in the coo> 
stfuetiaa and desiffn of nradlum'^sed sutionaiy engines. ... A careful study of its contents aad 
the asnngement of the sections leads to the conclusion that there is probably no other book like It 
In tUs country. The volume aims at showingf the results of practical experience, and it certainly 
may dafan a complete achierement of this idea."— ^a/wrr. 

" There can be no Question as to its value. We cordially commend it to all concerned In the 
derign and construction oi the steam enjclne."— ^<cAaM^a/ tr^rtd. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS. 

Their Draught-Power and Stability. With a chapter on L ightning Conducton. 
By Robert Wilson, A.I.C.E., Author of " A Treatise on Steam Boilers," ftc 
Crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

" A valuable contribution to the literature of scientific buiUlns:."— 7^ Bui/der. 



BOILER MAKER'S READY RECKONER & ASSISTANT. 

With Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating, for the Use of Platers, 
Smiths, and Ri>-eters. By John Courtney, Edited by D. K. Clark. 
M.I.C.E. Third Edition, 480 pp., with 140 Illustrations, reap. 8vo . 7/0 

" No workman or apprentice should be without this book."— /rvM TVo^ Cirtular. 



RBPRIQERATINO & ICE-MAKINO MACHINERY. 

A Descriptive Treatise for the Use of Persons Employing Refrigerating 
and Ice«Making Installations, and others. By A. J. Wallis-Tavuu, 
A.-M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publishsd. 7/6 

"Practical, explicit, and profusely illustrated. " — Gtajgvw Hermld, 

" We recommend the book, whicn sives the cost of various systems and illustrations showing 
detafls of parts of machinery and general arrangements of complete Installations. "-—Stiiider. 

" May be recommenaed as a useful description of the machinery, the processes, and of the 
tects, figures, and tabulated physics of refrigerating, it is one of the htsX compilations on the 

TEA MACHINERY AND TEA FACTORIES. 

A Descriptive Treatise on the Mechanical Appliances required on Tea 
Plantations in the Preparation of Tea for the Market. By A. J. Walus- 
Taylkk, A.-M. Inst. O.K. With over 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth. 

[ Nearly Ready. Price, about 26/0 

BNQINEERINO ESTIMATES, COSTS, AND ACCOUNTS. 

A Guide to Commercial Engineering. With numerous examples of Estimate* 
and Costs of Millwright Work, Miscellaneous Productions, Steam Engines and 
Steam Boilers; and a Section on the Preparation of Costs Accounts. Bv 
A General Manager. Second Edition. Bvo, cloth. [Just Publisfud. 12/0 

** This is an exccOent and very useful book, covering subject-matter in constant reouisitlon In 
•very tectory and woriuhop. . . . The book Is invaluable, not only to the young engineer, but 
also to the estimate department of every works.*— JVMc/rfrr. 

'* We accord the work unqualified praise. The information Is given in a plain, straightfoiwaffd 

r, and bears throughout evidence of the intimate practical acquaintance of the author witb 

phase of commercial engineering."— i/«rA«H*ae/ tVorld. 
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AERIAL OR WIRE-ROPE TRAMWAYS. 

Their Construction and Management. By A. J.Wallis-Tavlbk, A.M.In8t.CJS. 
With 8x Ilituitrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. (/jm/ Pmiliskid, 7/6 

"This is in its way an excellent volume. Without soing into the minutuc of the subject, k 
fet lays before its readeis a very good exposition of the vanous systems of rope transmlsBianln use. 
and gives as well not a little valuable inlormation about their worlclng, repair, and manageacot. 
We can safdv recommend it as a useful general treatise on the subject."— 7*A« Engingtr. 

** Mr. T ayler has tre;ued the subtect as concisely as thoroughness would permtL The book 
will rank with the best on this useful topic, and ve recommend it to those wboae boslneas is the 
transporting of minerab and fsioodA."— Mining yntmml. 

MOTOR CARS OR POWER-CARRIAGES FOR COMMON 

ROAD5. 

By A. T. Walus-Tavlbr, Assoc Memb. Inst. C.E., Author of "Modem 

Cycles, &c. ax2 pp., with 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . 4/S 

" Mr. WaUis-Tayler's book is a welcome addition to the literature of the sob}ect. as It is the 
production of an Engineer, and has not been written with a view to assist in the pramotloo of 
companies. . . '. The book is clearly expressed throughout, and is Just the sort of woclc that 
an en|rineer, thinking of turning his attention to motor^arriage work, would do wdl to read as a 
pieUimnary to starting operations."— ^Mjfi>M-«rffi^. 

PLATING AND BOILER MAKING. 

A Practical Handbook for Workshop Operations. By Josbph G. Hornkk, 

A.M.I.M.E. 380 pp. with 338 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

" The latest production from the pen of this writer is characterised by that evideace ofckMe 
ac<|ualntaace with workshop methods which win render the book exceedugly acceptable to tb« 
pmctical hand. We have no hesitation in commending the woric as a serviceable and poetical 
haDdbook on a subject whkh has not hitherto received much attention from those qualified to deal 
wWi It in a Batis£u:tory maxaDmx."~'Mt€kanicat H^0rld, 

PATTERN MAKING. 

A Practical Treatise, embracing the Main Tvpes of Ennneering CtNistmction, 
and including Gearing, both Hand and Macnine-made, Engine Work, Sheaves 
and Pulleys, Pipes ana Columns, Screws, Machine Parts, Pumps and Cocks, 
the Moulding of Patterns in^ Loam and Greensand, &c., togeUier with the 
methods of estimating the weight of Castings ; with an Appendix of Tables for 
Workshop Reference. ByJosBPHG. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. Second Edition, 
Enlarged^ With 450 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth .... 7/B 

" A well-written technical guide, evidently written by a man who understands and has prac- 
tised what he has written about. . . . We cordially recommend it to engineering students, yoofls 
Joumcmnen, and others desirous of being initiated into the mvsterles of pattem»maldng.*— Jirf/Ar. 

^ More than 400 illustrations help to explain the text, wKkh is, however, always dear and ex* 
pBdt, thus renderinr the work an excellent vtuU mrcum for the apprentice who deairas to becooM 
master of bis trade. —f^viirA Mtehmnic. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TERMS 

fLockwood's Dictionary of)* Embracing those current in the Drawing Office, 

Pattern Shop, Foundry, Fitting, Turning, Smiths', and Boiler Shorn, &c., &c. 

Comprising upwards of 6,000 Definitions. Edited by Joseph G. Hornbr, 

A.M.I.M.E. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. C^own 8vo, cloth 7/6 

"Just the sort of handy dictionary required by the various trades engaged in mechanical 
nJiMwring The practical engineering pupil will find the book of great value m his studies, and ' 
wieman engineer and mechanic shoula have a 



copy "^BHiidi$t£ Ntws. 
tain extent, also a most vi 
as a happy idea to combine with a definition of the phrase usdul information on the sul^ect of 



" Not merely a dictionary, but, to a certain extent, also a most valuable guMe. It strikes us 
appyidea to combine with a de' 
whfch it treats."~AfarAiM«ry MarktL 



TOOTHED GEARING. 

A Practical Handbook for Offices and Workshops. By Josbph Horkbk, 
A.M.I.M.E. With 184 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 6/0 

" We must give the book our unqualified praise for its thoroughness of treatment, and we can 
heartily recommend it to all interested as the most practical book on the subject yet written."— 
MtthanUal W»rld. 

F1RE5, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. 

With a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, aixi Manage* 

ment ; Foreign Fire Ssrstems ; Hints on Fire- Brigades, &c. By Chaklss 

F. T. Young, C.E. Bvo, cloth £1 4». 

" To such of our readers as are interested in the subject of fires and fire apparatus we can 
most heartily commend this book."— Sw^nrm'ns^. 
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STONE-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 

A Manual dealing with the Rapid and Economical Conversion of Stone. With 
Hints on the Airangement and Management of Stone Works. By M. Powi» 
Balb, M.I.M.E. Second Edition, enlarged. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth. [JustPublisfML 9/0 

" The book abould be In the hands of every m«on or atndant of stoDewofk.''-<MMro 

" A cxptial handbook for aU who manipulate stone for building or ornamental pnrpoMS."— 
MmdUruty Marktt. 

PUMPS AND PUMPING. 

A Handbook for Pump Users. Being Notes on Selection, Coostmctifxi, and 

Management. By M. Powis Balb, M.I.M.E. Third Edition. Revised. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. [/Mf Publishsd. 2/6 

" The matter Is set l>rth aa concisely as possible. In Uct, condensailon rather than dlAue- 

■ess has been the author's afan throughout ; yet he does not seem to have omittad anything Ukaly to 

be of use."— 7#MrH«/ ^ Gas Lighting. 

" Thoroughly ptactkal and simply and clearly written."— C£ajr/»a» HtrtM. 

MILLING MACHINES AND PROCESSES. 

A Practical Treatise on Shaping Metals by Rotary Cutters. Including 
Information on Making and Grinding the Cutters. By Paul N. Hasluck, 
Author of " L4Uhe-Work." 352 pp. With upwards of 300 Engravings. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth 12/6 

" A new departure in engineering literature. . . . We can recommend this work to afl in*  
tarasted In milling machines ; It u what it professes to be— a practical treatise."— ffviiMrr. 

" A capital and reliable IxMk which will no doubt be of considerable service both to those 
who ai« already acquainted with the process as well as to those who contemplate its adoption. "• 
tndustrits. 

LATHE-WORK. 

A Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, and Processes employed ir. 
the Art of Turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 6/0 

*' Written by a man wlu> knows not only how work ought to be done, but who also knows how 
to do It, and Itow to convey his knowledge to others. To aUtumen this book would be valusbla."- 
Emginuring. 

" We can safely recomroend the worlc to young engineers. To the amateur It will ahnply h« 
invaluable. To the student it will convey a great deal of useful faiformatkm."— £#v««Mr. 

SCREW-THREADS, 

And Methods of Producing Them. With numerous Tables and complete 
Directions for using Screw-Cutting Lathes. By Paul N. HASLUCK^uthor 
of " Lathe-Work," &c. With S^renty-four Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Re-written and Enlarged. Waistcoat-pocket sise 1/6 

" Full of useful information, hints and practical criticism. Taps, dies, and screwing tools 
general^ are illustrated and their actions deacnbed.''—AfecManicai py^rid. 

" It is a complete compendium of all the detaib of the screw<utting lathe : In bet a mmAkfrn- 
in'^rtf» on all the subjects it treats u]fon."—Car^efUtr and SuUdtr. 

TABLES AND MEMORANDA FOR ENGINEERS, 

MECHANICS. ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, Ac. 

Selected and Arranged by Francis Smith. Sixth Edition, Revised, including 
Electrical Tables, Formulve, and Memoranda. Waistcoat-pocket sise, 
limp leather. [Just PtMufud. 1/6 

" It would, periiaps, be as (Ufficult to make a stnall pocket-book selection of notes and fbrmulae 
to «iit ALL engineers as it would be to make a universal medicine ; but Mr. Smith's waistcoat- 
pocket collection may be looked upon as a successful attempt." — Engittttr. 

" The best example we have ever seen of 270 puree of nseftil matter packed Into the dimen- 
■kiris of a card<ase."— ^Mtikl^f^ News. " A veritable pocket treasury of knowledge."— 7fv*«. 

POCKET GLOSSARY OP TECHNICAL TERMS. 

English-French, French-English ; with Tables suitable for the Architectural, 
Engineering, Manufacturing, and Nautical Professions. By John Tames 
Fletcher. Engineer and Surveyor. Second Edition, Revis«l and Enlarged. 
300 pp. Waistcoat-pocket size, limp leather 1 /o 

" It is a very great advantage for readen and correspondents in France and Eitfland to have 
so large a number oTthe words relating to engineering and manufacturers collected m a Ullputian 
volume. The little book will be usefulboth to students and tnvellers."— ^ncA^Art 

" The glossary of terms is very complete, and many of the Tables are new and weU arranged 
We cnrdiaUy commend the book."— Htehanical fVnrtd. 
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THE ENGINEER'S YEAR BOOK FOR 1900. 

Comprising Formuls, Rules, Tables, Data and Memoranda in Gvil, Mecfaanicai, 
Electrical, Marine and Mine Engineering. By H. Rr KsMfB. A.M. Insc CK., 
M.I.E.E., Technical Officer of the £ngineer-in-Chief's Office, General Ptet 
Office, London, Author of "A Handbook of Electrical Testing." "The 
Electrical Engineer 'sPocket>Book,"&c. With about t,oooIllnstTarions,»}ecudly 
Engraved for the work. Crown 8vo, 800 pp., leather. [Ju^ FubUiksd. 8/0 
*' Reptwnti an enormous quantity of wori^ and fomis a deslnibte book of wfcinnce."-»7^>r 
BngiHttr. 

"The volume Is distinctly In advance of most sfaBflar pubHcatioDS In this coantvy.** — 
Bngimeering. 

" This vahuUe and weB-dasigiiad book of l efcre nc e meets the demands of sB iliiiir iUhIimui cf 
cagineeia."— Se/Mnl0> Rgvirm. 

" Teems with up-to-date Information In every bnnch of englneefing and construction.**— 
ButMngJftws. 

" The needs of the eng to eertog profeasion could hardly be luppUed in a mote edaaiseblai, 
complote and convenioit form. To say that it more than sustains all comparisons Is praiae of ttae 
highest sort, and that may Justly be saidof It."— Aft'Niitf' y^urnmJ. 

" There Is certainly room for tlte newcomer, which auppIlM explanatioes and directlaiia. 
weU as formube and tablet. It deserves to become one of the most successful of the tec^v ' 
annuals. '—A rchiUct. 

" Brings together with great skill aD the technical information wliich an engineer has to 
day by day. It is in every wav admirably equipped, and la sure to prove succesEfuL"— >Sr»<:m«««. 

" The up>to-dateness of Mr. Kempe's compilation is a quality that will not be lost on tbo bmy 
people for whom the work Is intended."— GiSa-vw Htrmld. 

THE PORTABLE ENGINE. 

A Practical Manual on iu Construction and Management. For the oae 
of Owners and Users of Steam Engines generally. By William Dyson 

Wansbrough. Crown 8vo, cloth 8/S 

" This is a work of value to those who use steam machinery. . . . Should be read by mj| 
one who has a steam engine, on a farm or elsewhere." — Mark I^nt Exprtss. 

'• We cordially commend this work to buyers and owners of steam-engines, and to those who 
have to do with their construction or use."- TYmArr Trades JounuU, 

" Such a general knowledge of the steam-engine as Mr. Wansbrough furnishes to the rsades 
should be acquired b)* all Intelligent owners and others who use the steam-engine"— .ffw^MiR^ AltaM. 
" An excellent text -book of this useful form of engine. The * Hints to Purchasers ' cnntain a 
good deal of conmion-sense and practical wisdom." — EnfUsk Metkaitic. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

A Work for the Forge, Foundry, Factory, and Office. Containing ready, 
useful, and trustworthy Information for Ironmasters and their Stock>iakcrs : 
Managers of Bar, Kail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling Mills; Iron and Metal 
Founders; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders; Mechanical. Mining, and Coo- 
suiting Engineers ; Architects, Contractors, Builders, &c. By Charles Hoi 
Author of ^' The Slide Rule," &C. Ninth Edition, jamo, leather . { 

" For coMiprebenslveness the book has not its equaL "—/r»N. 
" One of the best of tlie pocket books."— £«v/i>A Mtckattic. 

CONDENSED MECHANICS. 

A Selection of Formulc, Rules, Tables, and Data or the Use of Engineering 
Studenu, Science Classes, &c. In accordance with the Requirements of the 
Science and Art DepartmenL By W. G. Crawford Hughes, A.M.I.C.E. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" The book is well fitted or those who are either confronted with practical problenis in 
their work, or are preparing for examination and wish to refresh their knowledge by gomg thtw^h 
their formube again."— Afan'M« Eng^iutr. 

'* It is well arrai^ed, and meets the wants of those for whom It b intended."— ie«<^ma^ AVwu 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM. 

Containing Rules for Unprofessional Steam Users. By an Engineer. Seventh 
Exlition. Sewed So. 

" If itearo-uiers would but learn this little book by heart, boQer expkisioas would become 
sensations by their rarity."— £>«x/t^r A Meekanic. 

HEATING BY HOT WATER. 

With Information and Suggestions on the best Methods of Heating Public, 

Private and Horticultural Buildings. By Walter Jones. Second Edition. 

With 96 Illustrations, crown Bvo, cloth Ntt 2/6 

" We confidently recommend all interested in heating by hot water to secure a copy of thla 
valuaMa little tieatlae.^— rA« Pltimbtrand Deevrator. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

The Autobiography of an Old Locomotive Engine. By Robbkt Weathfr- 
BURN, M.I.M.L. With Illustrations and Portraits of George and Robert 
Stephenson. Crown 8vo, cloth. [fust Pu^iisked. NetQ,!^ 

Summary of Contrnts: — prologue.— Cyundrrs.— Motions. —connecting 
Rods.— FRAMES.— Wheels.— PUMPS, clacks, Ac— Injhciors.—Boilhrs.— Smoke Box. 
—Chimney.— Weather Board and aw.ving.— Iniernal Dissensions.— Engine 

DRIVERS, &c. 

*' It would be dlflictih to imagine Anything more inemioutly planned, more cleverly worked 
out, and more charmingly written. Readers cannot fail to find tne volume most enjoyable. **- 
Glmxgvm Herald. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

A Popular Treatise on the Gradual Improvements made in Railway Engines 
between 1801 and 1806. By Clbmknt E.*Strbtton, C.E. Fifth Edition. 
Enlarged, with xao Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. \jM$i PuMishsd, 3/6 

** Students of railway history and all who are interested in the evolution of the raodeni loco 
motive win find much to attract and entertain In this volume. "—TTk^ Times 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DRIVING. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in Charge of Locomotive Engines. By 
Michael Reynolds, Member of the Society of Engineers, formerlv Loco* 
motive Inspector, L. B. & S. C. R. Ninth Edition. Including a Key to 
THE Locomotive Engine. Crown 8vo, cloth 4>/6 

" Mr. Re^vnolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it weD. We can confidently recont- 
mCDd the booK not only to tne practical driver, but to everyone who takes an faitercst in the 
performance of locomotive engines "—jyiw Enginter. 

" Mr. Resmolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. His treatise \\ 
admirable."— ^/ArMtfMM. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, 

Fireman, and Engine-Boy. Comprising a HUtorical Notice of the Pioneer 
Locomotive Engines and their Inventors. By Michael Rbvnou>s. Second 
Edition, with Revised Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publish^. 4/6 

" From the technical knowledge of the author, it will appeal to the railway man of to-day 
mote forcibly than anything written by Dr. Smiles. . . . The volume contains information of a 
technical kind, and facts that every dnver should be famUiar with."— /:'Nv/ifA Mechanic. 

" We should be glad to see this book in the poawsston of everyone in tite kingdom who has 
' lakl, or is to lay, hands on a loconoclve engine."— /roM. 



CONTINUOUS RAILWAY BRAKES. 

A Practical Treatise on the several Systems in Use in the United Kingdom : 
their Construction and Performance. With copious Illustrations and numerous 

Tables. By Michael Reynolds. 8vo, cloth 9/0 

" A popular explanation of the different brakes. It win be of great assistance In forming 

public opinion, and will be studied wttb benefit by those who take an interest in tlie brake,"— fiyAi^ 

Mechanic. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines. By 
Michael Reynolds. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 4/6 

" The author is thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, and bb advice on the varioas points 
treated is clear and practicaL ... He has produced a manual which is an exceedingly useful 
one for the class for whom it is specially \vx<eaA'^"—EnginetnHg. 

" Our author leaves no stone unturned. He is determined that hb readers shall not only 
know aomething about the stationary engine, but all about Kx." ^Engineer. 



ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE. 

Stirring Adventure and Incidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine* 

Drivers. By Michael Reynolds. Third Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth . 1/6 

** Perfectly fascinating. Wilkie CoUins's most thrilling conceptions are tarown Into the 
shade by true incidents, endless in their variety, related in every page."— ^0rM BriHsk MaiL 

THE ENGINEMAN'S POCKET COMPANION, 

And Practical Educator for Enginemen, Boiler Attendants, and Mechanics. 
By Michael Reynolds. With 45 Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 
Third Edition, Revised. Royal x8mo, strongly bound for pocket wear . 3/6 

" Tbb admirable work is well suited to accomplish its object, being the honest wor kman s hi p 
of a competent engineer."— ^^/o/^^w Heralds 
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LIQHT RAILWAYS FOR THE UNITED KINQDOM, 

INDIA, AND THB COLONIBS. 

A Practical Handbook setting forth the Principles on which light Railways 
should be Constructed, Worked, and Financed ; and detailing the Com. of 
Construction, Equipment, Revenue and Working Expenses of Local Railways 
already established in the above<mentioned countries, and in Belgium. France, 
Switzerland, &c. By J. C. Mackav, F.G.S., A.M.Inst.CE. lUostrated 
with Plates and Diagrams. Medium 8vo, cloth. [Jtut PubUshtd, f O/Q 

"Mr. Mackay's volume is clearly and concisely written. adnUrably arranged, and freely 
lUustiated. The book is exactly what has been Ions wanted. We recommend it to oil iMwested 
in the aublect. It is sure to have a wide fole."— JE«<AMrv Afrms. 

" Tbooe who desire to have within reach senenu infonnatloo concemiac almoM aS the Qctit 
raiiwav mtems in the world will do well to buy Mr. Mackay's book.''Snigit$ttr. 



' This work appears very opportunely, when the extenaioa of the system on a large scale to 
En^nd b at lost being mooted. In its Mges we find aU the Information that the heart of man cob 
denre oo the subject. . . . every detau m hs story, founded on the experience of other oooMtries 
and appHed to the possibilities of cngiand. is put before va.''—^cUtii»r, 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. 

Explaining in detail Setting-out the Works, Shaft-sinking, and Heading-driving, 
Ranging the Lines and Levelling underground, Sub<£xcavating, Timbering 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels, with the amount of Labour 
required for, and the Cost of, the various ponions of the work. By Frxdksick 
W. SiMMS. M. Inst.CE. Fourth Ediuon, Revised and Further Extended, 
includinjg tne most recent (1805) Examples of Sub-aqueous and other Tmuiels, 
by D. iCiNNEAR Clark, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, with 34 Folding Plates 
and other Illustrations. Cloth. lji*st Puldtsfud. £2 2a. 

" The present (1896) edition has been brought right up to date, and la thus leodered a work to 
which civil engineers generally should have ready access, and to which eng in eer s who have oon< 
struction work can hardly afford to be witbout, but yktikh to the youiwer members of the pmftaaiaii 
is invaluable, as from its pages they con leun the state to wluch the science of tunniwHwg has 
attained. '*—J?a*V«Mj> Nevts. 

*' The estimation in which Mr. Stmnia's book has been held for many years cannot be moiw 
truly expressed than in the wordb of the late Prof. Rankine: 'The best source of Infocmation on 
the subject of tunnels is Mr. F. W. Simms's work on Practkal TunncIUng.' "—XrcUSertL 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS AND THE CON- 

STRUCTION OP WATBR-WORKS. 

A Practical Treatise for the Use of Engineers and Students of En^neering. 
By W. K. Burton, A.M. Inst. C.E., PrMessor of Sanitary Engineering in th« 
Imperial University, Tol^o, J^>an, and Consulting Engineer to the Tokyo 
Water* works. Second Eidition, Revised and EUctended. With numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, buckram, l/iut Published. 20 /O 
I. Introductory. — II. dippbrbnt QuALrriHS op Watrr. — III. Quantity of 

WaTHR to be PROVIOBD.— IV. ON ASCBRTAININC WHETHER A PROPOSED SOURCE OS' 
SUPPLY IS SUFFICIRNT.— V. ON ESTIMATING THB STORAGE CAPACITY RBQUI&EIS 
TO BB PROVIDED.— VI. CLASSIFICATION OF WaTER-WORKS.— VII. iMPOtnfDING RBSBR- 

voiRS.— VIII. Earthwork Dams.— IX. Masonry Dams.— X. The Purification op 
Water.— XI. settling Reservoirs.— Xll. sand Filtration.- Xlll. Purification 
OF Water by action of Iron, softening of Water by Action of Limb. Natukau 
Filtration.— XIV. service or Clean water reservoirs— Water Towbrs— Stani* 
PIPES.— XV. The Connection of Settling Reservoirs. Filter Beds and Sbrvicb 

reservoirs.— XVI. PUMPING MACHINERY.— XVII. FLOW OP WATER IN CONDUITS — 

PIPES AND OPEN Channels.— XVIII. Distribution Systems.— XIX. Special pro- 
visions FOR the Extinction of Fire.- XX. Pipes for Water-works.— XXI. Prh- 
VRNTION of Waste of water.- XXII. Various appucations used in Connbctiot* 
with Water-works. 

appendix I. By PROF. JOHN MILNE, F.R.S.—CONSI DERATIONS CONCERNING THW 

Probable Effects of Earthquakes on Water-works, and the Special Pre- 
cautions TO BE taken in EARTHQUAKE COUNTRIES. 

APPENDIX II. By JOHN DE RIJKE, CE.— ON SAND DUNBS AND DUNB SAND AS> 

A Source of water supply. 

" The chapter upon filtration of water b very complete, and the details of coutnictioa «cD 
illustrated. . . . The work should be specially valuable to dvU engineers engaged in work in 
Japan, but the interest is by no means confined to that locality."— fxi^Mcrr. 

" We congratulate the author upon the practical commonsense shown in the preparatiao of 
this woric. . . . The plates and diagrams have evidently been prepared with great care, aaiS 
cannot fail to be of great assistaitce to the student."— iJwi&irr. 

" The whole art of water-worksconstruction bdeah with bi a dear and comprebensiTe fhihtoo 
In thb handsome volume. . . . Mr. Burton's practical treatise shows in all its sections the ftub 
of Independent study and individual experience. It b largely based upon bb own practice lo tbe 
branch of enKfineerinir of which it tTraXsC-SatMrday Reviem. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 

By William Humbbr. A. M. last. C.E., and M.Inst. M.E., Author of "Cast 
and Wrought Iron Bridse Constniction," &c., &c Illustrated with «o Doable 
Plates, I Sn^le Plate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards of 950 Woodcuts, 
and containing 400 pp. of Text. Imp. 410, elegantly and substantially 
half-bound in morocco AV/ £6 6s. 

List of Contents. 

I. Historical Sketch op some op the means that have been aooptbo pok 
THE SUPPLY OP Water to Cities and towns.>-ii. Watbr and the Foreign Matter 

USUALLY associated WITH IT.>-III. RAINPALL AND EVAPORATION.— IV. SPRINGS AND 
THE WATER-BEARING FORMATIONS OP VARIOUS DISTRICTS.— V. MEASUREMENT AND 
ESTIMATION OF THE FLOW OP WATER.— VI. ON THE SELECTION OP THE SOURCE OP 
SUPPLY.— VII. WELLS.— VIII. RESERVOIRS.— IX. THE PURIFICATION OP WATER.— 
X. PUMPS.- XI. PUMPING MACHINERY.— XII. CONDUITS.— XIII. DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. 
—XIV. METERS, SERVICE PIPES, AND HOUSE FriTINGS.- XV. THE LAW OF ECONOMY OF 
WATBR.WORKS.— XVI. CONSTANT AND INTERMITTENT SUPPLY.— XVII. DESCRIPTION OF 
PUiTESL— APPENDICES, GIVING TABLES OP RATES OF 'SUPPLY, VELOCITIBS, &C., ftc, 
TOGETHER WITH SPECIFICATIONS OP SEVERAL WORKS ILLUSTRATED. AMONG WHICH 
WILL BE POUND : ABERDEEN, BiDBPORD, CANTERBURY, DUNDEE. HALIFAX. LAMBETH. 
ROTHERHAM, DUBLIN, AND OTHERS. 

** Th« most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in Sngtlsh, or 
In any other lanpiaj^. . . . Mr. Humber's work Is characterised alinost throughout by an 
exhamttlvenast much more distinctive of French and German tlum of English technical treatises.**— 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 

A Practical Handbook on the Supply of Water and Construction of Water* 
works for small Country Districts. By Allan Grebnwell, A.M.I.C.E., 
and W. T. Curry, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S. With Illustrations. ' Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Ju$t Publuktd. 5/0 




upon all matten connected with water supply. 
. . It Is fVill of details on points which are condnually beforo water-works engfaieefs.**— 
Afdturit, 

HYDRAULIC POWER ENQINEERINQ. 

A Practical Manual on the Concentration and Transmission of Power br 
Hydraulic Machinery. By G. Croydon Marks, A.M. Inst. C.E. Witn 
nearly 900 Illustrations. 8 vo, cloth. [ftut Pu^ihhed, ATr/ 9/0 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :— PRINCIPLES OF HYDRAULICS.— THE OBSERVED FLOW 

OP Water.- HYDRAULIC Pressures, Mathriau— Test Load Packings for Slidinc. 
SURFACES.— Pipe Joints.— Controllinc; Valves.- Platform Lifts.— workshop. 
Factory, and Dock Cranf_s.— hydraulic accumulators.— presses.— sheet Metal 
Working and Forcing Machinery.— hydraulic Rivetters.— Hand, Power, and 
STEAM Pumps.— Turbines.— iMPi'LSP. and Re-action Tl rbines.— Design of Tur- 
bines.- Water Wheels.— Hydraulic Engines.— recent achievements.— appendix 
t»F Tables. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EPPICIENTS,& PORMULiC. 

For Finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and 
Rivers, with New Formuls, Tables, and General Information on Rain-fall. 
Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sevrerage, Water Supply for Towns and ^ Mill 
Power. By John Neville, Civil Engineer, Ba.R.I.A. Third Edition, 
revised, with additions. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . 1 4/0 
" It is, of all English books on the subject, the one nearest to eampletenesB."— /f rvMArr/. 

HYDRAULIC MANUAL. 

Consisting of Working Tables and Explanatory Text. Intended as a Gtiide ia 
Hydraulic Calculations and Field Operations. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
Author of "Aid to Survey Practice," "Modern Metrology," &c. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged. Large crown 8vo, cloth 1 6/0 

" The author has constructed a manual which may be accepted as a trustwoctliy guide 
to this branch of the engineer's ^to(ttaaXoa."—EufifueHH£. 

WATER ENQINEERINQ. 

A Practical Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisa- 
tion of Water for the Supply of Towns, for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. 
By C. Slagg, a. M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 7/6 

" As a small practical treatise on the water supply of towns, and on some applications of water- 
power, the work is in many respects excellent." — £t^tuerin£. 
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EMBANKMENT AND RECLAMATION OF LAND. 

A Practical Handbook for the use of Engineers. By Alex. Beazklst, 
M. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. {Just Published, Net 7/© 

MA50NRY DAMS PROM INCEPTION TO COMPLETION. 

Including numerous Formube, Forms of Sjpecification and Tender, Pocket 
Diagram of Forces, &c For the use of Civil and Mining Engineers. By 

'~ 'o, cloth. \Jusi Publuktd. 9/0 



C r . CouRTNKV, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, 

' The volume contains a frood deal of valuable 
advice. The author deals with his subject from the inception to the finish. Klainr useful sugses- 

tions will be found in the ren^^ "^ - '' —" — ' .^-^•— -^ j — y^.-^.^ — — < 

construction."— ^Mt/rfiMi'- News. 



The volume contains a good deal of valuable data, and furnishes the engineer with practical 

Maiyri 
tions will be found in the remarlcs oih site and )x>sit{on, location of dam, foundations asd 



RIVER BARS. 

The Causes of their Formation, and their Treatment by " Induced Tidal 
Scour ; " with a Description of the Successful Reduction b^ this Method of 
Uie Bar at Dublin. By I. J. Mann, Assist. Eng. to the Dublm Port and Dodcs 
Board. Royal 8vo, cloth 7/6 

" We recommend all interested in harbour work»--and, indeed, those concerned In tto 
Improvements of riven generally— to read Mr. Maim's interestiiiiif work." — £t$giru4r., 

TRAMWAYS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING. 

Embracing a Comprehensive History of the System ; with an exhaustive 
Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse Power^ Steam, 
Cable Traction, Electric Traction, &c. ; a Description of the Varieties of 
Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and Working Expenses. New 
Edition, Thoroughly] Revised, and Including the Progress recently made in 
Tramway Construction, &c., &c. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. CE. 
With 400 Illtistrations. 8vo, 780 pp., buckram. [Jf*st Publisfud. 28/0 

" Although described as a new edition, this book is really a new one, a large part of It, srldch 
covers historical ground, having been re-written and amplified ; while the parts which leUle to aB 
that has been done since i88a appear in this edition only. It is sixteen years since the fint edition 
appeared, and twelve years since the supplementaty volume to the first book was publUaed. 
After a lapse, then, of twelve years, it is obvious tliat the author has at his disposal a 



quantity or descriptive and statistical information, with which he may, and has. prodnced a 
volume of great value to all interested in tramway construction and worknig. The new vobinw b 
one which will rank, among tramway engineers and those interested in tramway worMnc. with his 
world-fajiMd book on railway machinery. —rA^ EMginter. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

A Text«Book for Students preparing for Examinations or for Survey-work in 
the Colonies. By George W. Usill, A. M.I. C.E. With 4 Plates and up- 
wards of 330 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Including Tables of Natural Sines, 
Tangents, Secants, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 ; or, on Thin Paper, leather, 
gilt edges, for pocket use. {Just Published. 1 2/0 

"The best forms of instruments are described as to their construction, uses end iDodes 
of employment, and there are innumerable hints on work and equipment such as the author. In 
his experience as surveyor, draughtsman and teachur, has found necessary, and which the student 
in his mezperience will find most serviceable." — Engineer. 

" The latest treatise in the English language on surveying, and we have no hesltatkm In say- 
ing that the student will find it a better guide than any o7 its predecessors. Dccervea to be 
recognised as the first book which should be put in the hands of a pupil of Civil Engineering."— 
^rckilect 

SURVEYING WITH THE TACHEOMETER. 

A practical Manual for the use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surve^'ors. 
Including two series of Tables specially computed for the Reduction of 
Readings from Sexagesimal and from Centesimal Decrees. By Neil 
Kennedy, M. Inst. C.E. Demy 8vo, with Diagrams and Plates. 

[/h the Press. Price, about 1 0/6 A'rf. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE. 

For Reference in Surveying, Levelling, and Setting-out; and in Route Stu- 

veys of Travellers by Land and Sea. With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. 

By Lowis D'A. Jackson, A. M.I. C.E. 8vo, cloth .... 12/6 

" a valuaUe veuU-imecMtm. for the surveyor. We recommend this book as containing an 

admirable supplement to the teaching of the accomplished surveyor."— Athenenttn. 

" The author tnings to his work a fortuiMte union of theory and practical experience which, 
aided by a clear and ludd style of writing, renders the book a very useful onn."—Bttilder. 
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BNOINEER'S & MINING SURVEYOR'S FIELD BOOK. 

Consisting of a Scries of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of Systems, and 
ase of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and plotting the work with minute 
accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set Square only ; Levelling with the 
Theodolite, Casting-out and Reducing Levels «o Datum, and Plotting Sections 
in the ordinary manner ; Setting-out Curves with the Theodolite by Tangential 
Angles and Multiples with Right and Left-hand Readings of the Instrument ; 
Setting-out Curves without Theodolite on the System of Tangential Angles by 
Sets of Tangents and Oflfsets ; and Earthwork Tables to 80 feet deep, calcu- 
lated for every 6 inches in depth. By W. Davis Haskoli^ C.E^ With 
numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth . 1 2/0 

** The book b very baody ; the separate tables of sines and tangents to every minute irill make 
it oaeftil for many other purposes, the genuine traverse tables existing all the same."— ^M«m«wiw. 

" BTViy person en(fa|{«d in enaincerinff field operations will esnmata the importance of suck 
a work and the amount of valuable tune which will be saved by reference to a set of reliable tables 
piepand with the accuracy and fulness of those given In this volume."— /^tt/Hwy Jtfews. 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING. 

In Reference to the Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways ; Canals, 
Rivers, Towns' Water Supplies; Docks and Harbours. With Description 
and Use of Surveyine Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll., C.E. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions. Large crown 8vo, cloth 9/0 

" This book must prove of great value to the student. We have no hesitation in recom- 

Ing H, feeling assured that it will more than repay a careful study."— JfwAa»^«/ tVorld. 

*' A most useAtI book for the student. We strongly recommend it as a carefully-written 
and valuable tiat-book. It enloys a well-deserved repute among surveyors,"— ^M^Uifr. 

"This volume cannot fail to prove of the utmost practical utility. It may be safely recon- 
mended to all students who aspire to become clean and expert surveyors."— Mitem^ y^ummL 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP LEVELLING. 

Showing its Application to Purposes of Railway and Civil Engineering in 
the Construction of Roads ; witn Mr. Telford's Rules for the same. By 
Fkbdbrick W. Simms, F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E. Eighth Edition, with the 
addition of Law's Practical Examples for Setting-out Railway Curves, and 
Tkautwinb's Field Practice of Laying-out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates 

and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth 8/0 

*•* Tkautwinb on Curves may be had separate 6/0 

" The text -book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and colleges."— if iyfn«r. 
'*Tbe publishers have rendered a substantial service to the profession, espedaUy to the 
yoonger memDers. by bringing out the present edition of Mr. Simma's useful woiic**— ffv^Mcmfrv • 



AN OUTLINE OP THE METHOD OP CONDUCTING 

A TRIOONOMBTRICAL 5URVBY. 

For the Formation of Gec^raphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Mill* 
tuj Reconnaissance, LEVELLING, &c., with Useful Problems, Formula, 
and Tables. By Lieut. -General Frome, R.E. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
partly Re-written by Maior'General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., R.E. 
With 19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, cloth .... 16/0 
" No words of praise from us can strengthen the position so well and so steadDy maintained 
by thk work. Sir Charles Warren has revised the entire work, and made such addiooos as wen 
to bring every portion of the contents up to the present date."— iTrvie^ Arrvm. 



TABLES OP TANGENTIAL ANGLES AND MULTIPLES 
FOR 5BTTINO-OUT CURVB5. 

From 5 to aoo Radius. B^ A. Beazelev, M. Inst. C.E. 6th Edition, 
Revised. With an Appendix on the use of the Tables for Measuring up 
Curves. Printed on 50 Cards, and sold in a cloth box, waistcoat-pocket sice. 

l/ust Pm6lisJi4d, 3/6 

" Each table Is printed on a card, which, placed on the theodolite, leaves the hands fi«e 
to manlpnlare the Instrument— no small advantage as regards the rapidity of work."— i?»tfi<M«rr. 

'* very handy : a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these caxo. which 
he pats Into his own cardose, and leaves the rest beolad."—^ lAM^Mm. 

HANDY GENERAL EARTH-WORK TABLES. 

Giving the Contents in Cubic Yards of Centre and Slopes of Cuttings and 
Embankments from 3 inches to 80 feet in Deoth or Height, for use with either 
66 feet Chain or zoo feet Chain. By J. H. Watson Buck, M. InsL C.E. 
On a Sheet mounted in cloth case. U**^^ Publislud. 3/6 
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EARTHWORK TABLES. 

Showing the C^tcnts in Cubic Yards of Embankments, Cuttings, &c, of 

Hadhu or Depths up to an average of 80 feet. By Josbph Bkoadbbnt, CE., 

and Francis Campim, CE. Crown 8vo, cloth 6^0 

" TlM wajr ia which accuracy is attained, bjr a cunple ^viskm of each cross sectkm iato threa 
elements, two ta whkh am constant and one variable, is iagta^oija.''—Atk£iunttm. 

A MANUAL ON EARTHWORK. 

By Albx. J. S. Graham, C.E. With numerous Diagrams. Second Editioa. 
i8mo, cloth 2/6 

THE CONSTRUCTION OP LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS. 

A Practical and Theoretical Essay. By J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inat. CK., 

Resident Engineer, L. and N. W. R. With Folding Plates, 8vo, cloth 12/0 

" Manv of the methods giren are of extreme practtcai value to the mason, and the obaerva- 

ttams on the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the constnictioo of the tenmlates 

wiQ be found of coostd«rable use. We commend the book to the ei4[ineering profaaiinn "— 

BuUdini Nrws. 

" Will be ieg:arded by dvfl engineers as of the utmost value, and calculated to sane much 
rime and obviate many mistakes. "—CcliUry Guardian, 

CAST & WROUGHT IRON BRIDOE CONSTRUCTION 

(A Complete and Practical Treatise on), including Iron Foondatioas. lo 
Three Parts. — Theoretical, Practicid. xuid Descriptive. By William Humbsr, 
A. M. Inst. C.E., and M. Inst. M.E. Third Edition, revised i^d much im- 
proved, with zis Double Plates (ao of which now first appear in this edition), 
and numerous Additions to the Text. In a vt>ls., imp. 4to, half-bound m 

morocco £6 16s. 6d. 

" A very valuable contribution to the standard literature of civil engineering. In additlan to 
elevations, plans, and sections, large scale details are given, which very much enhance the 
instructive worth of those illustrations." — Civil Enfrinttr and Architect t y^umat. 

"Mr. Humber's stately volumes, lately issued— in which the most important bridges 
erected during the last five years, under the direction of the late Mr. Brunei, Sir W. Cnbrtt, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Page, Mr. Fowier. Mr. Hemans, and others among our most eminent 
engineers, are drawn and specified In great detaiL"— f Nb^iurr. 

ESSAY ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES 

(Practical and TheoreticalX With 13 large Plates. By the late Gborcs 
Watson Buck, M.I. C.E. Fourth Edition, revised hy his Son, J. H. Watson 
Buck, M.I. C.E. ; and with the addition of Description to Diagrams for 
Facilitating the Construction of Oblique Bridges, by W. H. Barlow, M.I. CE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth 1 52/0 

" The standard text-book for all engineers regarding skew arches is Mr. Buck's tteatise. 
and it would be impossible to consult a better." — Enginttr. 

'Mr. Duck's treatise is recognised as a standard text-book, and bis treatment has divested 



the subject of manv of the intricacies supposed to belong to it. As a guide to the engineer and 
architect, on a conMssedly difficult subject, Mr. Buck's work is unsarpa<»ed."— J?Mt£tf(M^ Airarr 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF OBLIQUE ARCHES 

[A Practical Treatise on). By John Hart. Third Edition, with Plates, 
imperial 6vo, cloth 8^ 



I 



GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICS. 

In their Practical Application to the Treatment of Suesses in Roofs, Solid 
Girders, Lattice, Bowstring, and Su.^ension Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and 
Piers, and other Frameworks. By K. Hudson Graham, CE. Containing 
Diag[rams and Plates to Scale, With numerous Examples, many taken from 
existing Structures. Specially arranged for Class-work in Collies and 
Universities. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 6vo, cloth 1 6/0 

" Mr. Graham's book will find a place wherever graphic and analytic statics are used or 
•iudled."-^HfVnMr. 

"The work is excellent from a practical point of view, and has evidently been prepared 
with much care. The directions for working are simple, and are illustrated by an abundance of 
well-selected examples. It is an excellent text-book for the practical draughtsman."— ^Momhmm. 

WEIGHTS OP WROUGHT IRON a. STEEL QIRDER5. 

A Graphic Table for Facilitating the Computation of the Weights of Wrought 
Iron and Steel Girders, &c, for Parliamentary and other Estimates By 
J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. C.E. On a Sheet 2/6 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

For the Ardiitect, Engineer, and Mechanic. Giving Roles for the Delinenuoo 
and Application of various Geometrical Lines, Figures, and Carve*. Rj 
E. W. Tarn, M.A., Arcbitea. 8vo, cloth Q/Q 

" No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in which the cleamaM o« 
the nilas laid down and the iDuttiatlve diasnuns have been so satisfiictoffy."— .S^pCnnMM. 

THE GEOMETRY OP C0MPAS5E5. 

Or. Problems Resolved by the mere Description of Circles and the Use of 
Coloured Diagrams and Symbols. By Oliver Bvrnb. Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

HANDY BOOK FOR THE CALCULATION OP STRAINS 

In Girders and Similar Structures and their Strength. Consisting of FormuUe 

and Corresponding Diagrams, with numerous details for Practical Applica* 

tion, &c. Bj WILLIAM H UMBER, A. M. InsLC.E., &c. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, with nearly 100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, cloth 7/6 

** The ionnulae ate neatly expressed, and the diacranis sood."-~AiJUHaum. 
** We heartily commend thu really handy book to our engineer and architect readers."— 
BngHth MtchanU. 

TRUSSES OP WOOD AND IRON. 

Practical Applications of Science in Determining the Stresses, Breaking 
Weights, Sale Loads, Scantlings, and Details of Construction. With Complete 
Worxing Drawings. By William Griffiths, Surveyor. 8vo, cloth. 4>/6 

"This handy little book enters so minutely into every detail connected with the con- 
struction of roof tsuases that no student need be ignorant of these matters."— /VarA'M/ Enginur. 



THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK. 

With Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Shbilds, M.I.CE. 
Bvo, cloth 6/0 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OP MATERIALS. 

With Rules for Application in Architecture, the Construction of Suspension 
Bridges, Railways, «c By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. A new Edition, revised 
by hu Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. BXrlow, F.R.S. ; to which 
are added. Experiments by Hodgkinson, Fairbairn, and Kirkaldv; and 
FormuUe tor cailculating Girders, &c. Arranged and Edited by Wm. Ht;MBER, 
A. M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, cloth 18/0 

" Valuable alike to the student* tyro, and the experienced practitioner, it win always rank 
in ftatuie as it has hitherto done, as the standard treatise on that particular wi^vA."— Engineer. 

" As a scientific work of the ilrst class, it deserves a foremost place on the bookshelves o< 
every dvO engineer and practical mechanic"— ff^i^irA Mtchmnit. 

STRENGTH OP CAST IRON AND OTHER METALS. 

By Thomas Tredgold, C.E. Fifth Edition, including Hodcxinson's Experi- 
mental Researches. 8vo, cloth 1 2/0 

SAPE RAILWAY WORKING. 

A Treatise <xi Railway Accidents, their Cause and Prevention ; with a De- 
sdiption of Modem Appliances and Systems. By Clement E. Strbtton, 
C.E., Vice*President and Consulting Ensineer, Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Third Edition, 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

"A book for the engineer, the directors, the managers; and. in short, all who wish for 

infonnatieo on railway matters inll find a perfect encyclopaedia in * Safe Railway Working.' "— 

RmUmmyKguUm. 

"We commend the lemaiks on railway signaDini^ to all railway managers, espedaDy where 

a ualfonn code and practice is advocated."— /fSrft^M'x RaUwmy Journal. 

EXPANSION OP STRUCTURES BY HEAT. 

By John Kkilv, C.E., late of the Indian Public Works Department. Crown 

Bvo, cloth 3/6 

" The aim the author has set before him, via., to show the eflects of ibeat upon metallic and 
ocbet structures, is a laudable one, for this is a branch of physics upon which the en g i n e er or 
architect can find but little reliaNe and comprehensive daU in hooks."— i9Mtf<^r.l 
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THE PROQRESS OF MODERN ENOINEERINQ. 

Complete in Four Volumes, imperial 4to, half-morocco, price £12 12a. 

Each volume sold separately, as follows : — 
First Series, 0>mpnsin^ Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railwmy, 
Bridge, and other Engmeering Works, &c. By Wilxjam Humbsk, 
A. M. Inst. C.E.,&c Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large scale. 
Photographic Portrait of John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.K.S., &c., andoopiofiis 
descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c. Half*moroccu AS 8a. 

List or the Plates and Diagrams. 
Victoria Station and Roof. I^ b. & S. C. R. (8 plates); Soi;thport Pin 

(9 PLATES) : ViCrORIA STATION AND ROOF. L.. C. & D. AND G. W. R. (6 PLATES) ; ROOP 
OF CRHMORNH Ml'StC HALL; BRIDGE OVER G. N. RAILWAY; ROOP OF STATIOK. 
DUTCH RHENISH RAIL. (« PIJ^TF.S) ; BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES, WEST LjOMDOM 

EXTENSION Railway (5 plates); armour Plates: Suspension Bridcr. Thames 
U plates): The Allen engine; Suspension bridge, Avon (3 plates): Undkr- 
GROUND Railway (3 platbs>. 

NUMBER'S MODERN ENOINEERINQ. 

Second Series. Imp. 4to, with 3 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of 
Robert Stephenson, C.E., M.P., F.R.S., &c., and copious descriptive Letter- 
press, Specifications, &c. Half-morocco £3 8«. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 

Birkenhead Docks. Low Water Basin (15 plates) ; charing cross Statxcu* 
Roof. C. C. Railway (3 plaths); Digswell Viaduct. Great Northern Raii^wav; 
ROBBERY Wood Viaduct. Great Northern Railway; iron Permanbnt Way 
Clydach Viaduct, Mpkthyr. Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway ; Ebbw 
Viaduct. Merthyr. Trrdegar, and Abergavenny Railway; Collbcb "Wood 
Viaduct, Cornwall Railway; Dublin Winter Palace Roof (3 plates); B&idck 
OVER THE Thames. L. C. 8e D. Railway <6 plates); Albert Harbour. Grbbmock 
U pistes). 



HUMBER'5 MODERN ENOINEERINO. 

Xhird Sfriks. Imp. 4to, with ^ Double Plates, Photographic PcM^rait of 
J. R. M 'Clean, late Pres. Inst. C.E., and copious dcscnpctve LetterpresK, 
Specifications, &c. Half-morocco £3 3m. 

List of the Pu^tbs and Diagrams. 

Main Drainage, Mp.tropolis.— TV^rfA Side.-^MAV showing INTERCBPrtoN op 
SEWERS; Middle Level Skwer (a plates): Outfall Sewer. Bridge ox-^r RrvRx 

Lea (3 PLATES) ; OUTFALL SEMTER, BRIDGE OVER MARSH LANE. NORTH WOOI.WICM 

Railway, and Bow and Barking Railway Junction ; outfall sewbr. Bridcr ovbr 
Bow AND Barking Railway (3 plates) ; outfall sewer. Bridge over East Lonooo* 

WATER-WORKS' FEEDER (a PLATES) ; OUTFALL SEWBR RESERVOIR (• PI^TSS) ; OUTPAXO. 

SEMTER. Tumbling Bay and outlet; Outfall Sewer. Penstocks. S«uek suk. — 

OUTFALL SEWER. BERMONDSEY BRANCH (« PLATES) : OUTPALL SBWBR. RESKRVOER AND 

outlet (4 plates) ; outfall sewer, filth hoist ; sections op sbwbrs nokt-h and 
south sides). 

Thames Embankment.— Section of River wall; Steamboat Pibr. West- 
minster (a PLATP.s) : Landing stairs between Charing Cross and Watrrjloo 
BRIDGES ; York Gate (a plates) ; Overflow and outlet at Savoy Street Shwbr 
(3 PLATES): Stp.amhoat Pibk. Waterloo Bridge (3 plates); junction op Se^vbrs^ 

PLANS AND SKCTIONS ; GULLIBS. PLANS AND SECTIONS ; ROLLING STOCK ; GRANm 
AND IRON FORTS. 

HUMBER'5 MODERN ENOINEERINO. 

Fourth Series. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of 
John Fowler, late Pres. Inst. C.E., and copious descriptive Lettopress, Specl> 
fications, &c. Half-morocco £3 3*. 

List of thb Puvtbs and Diagrams. 

Abbby Mills Pumping Station, main Drainage, metropolis (4 platbsi 
Barrow docks (5 plates); MANguis Viaduct, Santiago and Valparaiso Railway. 

(a PLATES) ; ADAM'S LOCOMOTIVE, ST. HELEN'S CANAL RAILWAY (a PLATES) ; CANNOJt 

STREET Station roof, Charing Cross Railway (3 plates); Road Briix;b ovsk 
the River Moka (a plates) ; Telegraphic apparatus for Mesopotamia ; Viaduct 
OVER THE River wye. atidland Railway (3 pi-ates); St. Germans Viaduct, 
Cornwall Railway (a plates); wrought-iron Cylinder for Diving Bkul: 

MILLWALL docks (6 PLATES); MiLROY'S PATENT EXCAVATOR ; METROPOI^ITAN DIS- 
TRICT Railway (6 plates) ; Harbours. Ports, and Breakwaters (3 platbs). 
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MARINE ENGINEERING, SHIPBUILDING, 

NAVIGATION, &c. 



THB NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET-BOOK of Formube, Rules, and Tables, and Marine Engineer's and 
Surveyor's Handy Book of Reference. By Clement Mackkow, M.I.N.A. 
Seventh Edition, 700 pp., with 300 Illustrations. Fcap., leather . . 1 2/6 

Si;mmarv op CoNTRrrrs :— signs and Symbols, decimal Fractions.— Trigono- 
metry.— practical Geometry.— Mbnsuration.—Cbntrbs AND Momentsop Figures. 
-Moments op Inertia and Radii of gyration.— algebraical Expressions for 

SIMPSON'S RULES.— mechanical PRINCIPLES.— CENTRE OP GRAVITY.— LAWS OP MOTION. 

—Displacement, centre op buoyancy.— Centre op Gravity op Ships Hull.— 
STABILITY Curves and mbtacbntrbs.— sea and shallow-water waves.— Rolling 
op SHIPS.— Propulsion and Resistance op Vrssels.— Speed trials.— Sailing. 
Centre op Effort.- distances down rivers, coast lines.- steering and 
Rudders op Vessels.— Launching Calculations and Velocities.— weight of 
Material and Gear.— Gun Particulars and weight.— Standard Gauges.— 
Riveted Joints and Riveting.— Strength and Tests op Materials.- binding 
AND shearing Stresses. &c. — strength op shafting. Pillars, wheels. Sk. 
—HYDRAULIC Data. dtc. — Conic sections. Catenarian Curves. — Mechanical 
Powers, work.— Board op Trade Regulations for Boilers and engines.- Board 
of Trade Regulations for ships.— Lloyds Rules for Boilers.- Lloyd's weight 
OP Chains.- LLOYD'S Scantlin(;s for Ships.— Data op Engines and Vessels.— 
ships' Fittings and Tests.— seasoning preserving Timber.— Measurement op 
Timber.— alloys. Paints, Varnishes.— Data for Stowage.— admiralty Trans- 
port Regulations. — Rules for Horse-power, screw Propellers, Ac- Per. 
crntagrs for Butt Straps. &c.— Particulars of Yachts.— masting and Rigging 
Vessels.— Distances op Foreign Pori-s.— Tonnage Tables.— Vocabulary op 
French and English Terms. — English weights and Measures. — Foreign 
Weights and measures.— decimal equivalents.— Foreign Money.— Discount 
AND Wages Tables.— Useful numbers and Ready reckoners.— Tables of 
Circular Measures.- Tables of Areas op and Circumferences op Circles.— 
Tables op Areas op Segments of circles.— Tables op Squares and Cubes and 
Roots op Numbers.— Tables op logarithsis op Numbers.— Tables of Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms.- Tables op Natural Sines, Tangents. &c.— Tables op 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents. &c. 

" In these davs of advanced knowledji;e a work like this Is of the greatest value. It contains 
a vast anaonnt of infonnation. We unheslutingly say that it is the most valuable compilation for its 
■pecific purpose that has ever been printed. No naval architect, engineer, surveyor, or teaman, 
wood or iron shipbuilder, can afford to be without this work."— A<im/i'<»/ MagaMine. 

" Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels. . . . Will 
be found to contain the most useful tables and fomiuUe required by shipbuilders, carefully collected 
from the bNest authorities, and put together in a popular and simple form. The book is one of 
exceptional ttMnl."—EHf^iHfer. 

" The professional shipbuilder has now, in a convenient and accessible form, reliable data for 
solving many of the numerous problems that orescnt themselves in the course of his work."— /tmi. 

" There is no doubt that a pocket-book of this description must be a necenity in the ship- 
building trade. . . The volume contains a mass of useful information clearly expressed and 
presented in a handy form."— AfariH/ EngiMefr. 

WANNAN'5 MARINE ENOINEER'5 GUIDE 

To Board of Trade Examtnations for Certtiicates of Competency. Containing 
all Latest Questions to Date, with Simple, Clear, and Correct Solutions ; 
Elementary and Verbal Questions and Answers ; punplete Set of Drawings 
with Sutements completed. By A. C. Wannan, C.E., and £. W. I. Wannan, 
M.I.M.E. Illustrated with numeroiu Engravings. Crown 8vo, 370 pages, 
cloth. \Just PubliiJud, ^/6 

" The book is clearly and plainly written and avoids unnecessary explanations and formulas, 
and we consider It a valuable book for students of marine engineering."— Aa«/^a/ Magazitu. 



WANNAN'S MARINE ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Containing the Latest Board of Trade Rules and Data for Marine Engineers. 
By A. C. Wannan. Second Edition, carefully Revised. Square x8mo, with 
thumb Index, leather. \Juit Publuhed. 5/0 

" There is .1 ^reat dnal of useful Information in this little pocket-book. It is of the rule-of- 
thumb order, and is, on that account, well adapted to the uses of the sea-going engineer."^ 
EHgi$te€r. 

MARINE ENQINE5 AND STEAM VE55EL5. 

A Treatise on. By Robert Murray, C.E. Eighth Editioo, thoroughly 
Revised, with considerable Additions by the Author and by Gboegb 
Carlislb, C.E., Senior Surveyor to the Board of Trade, xamo, cloth . 4/6 
L. B 



z8 CROSBY LOCKWOOD «• SON'S CATALOGUE, 
SB.K TERMS, PHRA5E5, AND WORD5 

^Technical Dictionary of) used in the English and Frendi Languages 
(EnKlish-French^ French-English). For the Use of Seamen, Engineers, Pilots, 
Shipouilders, Shipowners, and Ship-hrokers. Compiled by W. Piksib, late of 
the African Steamship Company. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp ff/O 

" This volume wOl be hifftUy appreciated bjr seamen, engineets. pilots, shlpbufldets aad ship- 
ownets. It will be found wondenully accurate and complete." — Scetnmnu 

" A very useAil dictionary, which has long been wanted by French and EngUdi enclneew^ 
masters, officers tad oHhK*%."—SA^^iti£ fVfrU. 

ELECTRIC 5HIP-LiaHTINa. 

A Handbook on the Practical Fitting and Running of Shi^' Electrical Hant, 
for the Use of Shipowners and Builders, Marine Electricians and Sea-going 
Engineers in Charge. Bv T. W. Urquhakt, Author of "Electric Light," 
"Dynamo Construction, &c. Second Edition, Revised and Extended. 
336 pp., with 88 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. i/ust PudiisMrd. 7/6 

MARINE ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting of useful Tables and Formulae. By Frank Psoctor, A. I.N. A. 
Third Edition. Royal jamo, leather, gilt edges, with strap . . 4-/0 

*' We recommend it to our readers as going far to supplv a loog-fek want"— Airaa/ Sciewict. 
" A most useful companion to all marine tnf(taeen.''—C/Miiid Strvice GoMttie. 

ELEMENTARY ENOINEERINO. 

A Manual for Young Marine Engineers and Apprentices. In the T'orm <^ 
Questions and Answers on Metals, Alloys, Strength of Materials, Constructi<m 
and Management of Marine Engines and Boilers, Geometry, &c, &c. With 
an Appendix of Useful Tables. By J. S. Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth . 1 /Q 

" Contains much valuable information for the class for whom it is intended, espedaOy in cIm 
chapters on the management of boilers and engines."— A'aMMM/ JUmgasine. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. 

Consisting of The Sailor's Sea-Book, bv Jambs Greenwood and W. H. 
Rosser; together with the exquisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for 
the Working of the Problems, by Henry Law, C.E., and Professor J. R. 
Young. Illustrated, xamo, strongly half-bound T/O 

MARINE ENGINEER'S DRAWING-BOOK. 

Adapted to the Re<iuirements of the Board of Trade Examinations. By John 
Lock IE, C.E. With aa Plates, Drawn to Scale. Royal 6vo, cloth . 3/6 

THE ART AND SCIENCE OF SAILMAKING. 

By Samuel B. Sadler, Practical Sailmaker, late in the emplovment of 
Messrs. Ratsey and Lapthome, of Cowes and Gosport. With Plates and 

other Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth t 2/6 

" This extremely practical work gives a complete education in all the branches of the manu- 
facture, cutting out. rolling, seaming, and goting. It is copiously illustrated, and will Conn a £tst 
rate text-book and guide.* "Portsmouth Timtu 

CHAIN CABLES AND CHAINS. 

Comprising Sixes and Curves of Links, Studs, &c.. Iron for Cables and Chairts, 
Chain Cable and Chain Making, Forming and Welding Links, Strength of 
Cables and Chains, Certificates for Cables, Marking Cables, Pnces of Chain 
Cables and Chains, Historical Notes, Acts of Parliament, Statutory Xests, 
Charges for Testing, List of Manufacturers of Cables, &c., &c By 
Thomas W. Traill, F.E.R.N., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer>Surveyor-in-Chle£ 
Board of Trade, Inspector of Chain Cable and Anchor Proving Establishments, 
and General Superintendent Lloyd's Onnmittee on Proving EstabiishmentSi. 
With numerous Tables, Illustrations, and Lithographic Drawings. PcUio, 
cloth, bevelled boards '^'^ ~ 



** It contains a vast amount of valuable information. Nothing seems to be wanting to «t«-»w.. ;, 
a complete and standard work of reference on the subject "'—NautUmi Maguaiiu, -«*»« k 
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COLLIERY WORKING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising the Duties of a Colliery Manager, the Oversight and Arrange^ 
ment of labour and Wages, and the difierent Systems of Working Coal 
Seams. By H. F. Bulman and R. A. S. Redmaynr. 350 pp., with 
a8 Plates and other Illustrations, including Underground Photographs. 
Medium Svo, cloth. [Jitst Publishtd, 1 5/0 

" This is. Indeed, an admirable Handbook for Colliery Managers, in fact it is an indispensable 
a4)inict to a ColUery Manager's education, as well as being a most useful and interesting work 
on the subject for all who in any way have to do with coal mining. The underground photographs 
are an attractive feature of the work, being very lifelike and necessarily true representations of the 
scenes they depict."— ^W/^ry Gt4ard%an. 

" Mr. Bulman and Mr. Redmayne, who ate both experienced Colliery Managers of great 
literary ability, are to be congratulated on having supplied an authoritative work dealing with a side 
of the subject of coal mining which has hitherto received but scant treatment. The authors 
elucidate their text by no woodcuts and a8 plates, most of the latter being admirable reproductions 
of photoirraphs taken underground with the aid of the magnesium flash-light. These illustratioos 
are exceUent."— A!a/Mrv. 

INFLAMMABLE QAS AND VAPOUR IN THE AIR 

(The Detection and Measurement of). By Frank Clowes, D.Sc., Lond., 
F.I.C., Prof, of Chemistry in the University College, Nottingham. With a 
Chapter on Thb Detection and Measurement op Pbtrolsuh Vapour 
by 60VERTON Redwood, F.R.S.E., Consulting Adviser to the Corporation 
of London under the Petroleum Acts. Crown Svo, cloth. 

[Just Publishtd. Ntt 6/0 

** Profenor Clowes has given us a volume on a subject of much industrial Importance . . , 
Those Interested in these matters may be recommended to study this book, which is easy of compre- 
hension and contains many good things."— rA< En^ntgr. 

" A convenient summary of the work on which Professor Qowes has been engaged for some 
considerable time. . . . It is hardly necessary to say that any work on these subjects with these 
names on the title<page must be a valuable one, and one that no mining engineer— certainly no coal 
miner— can afford to ignore or to leave unread."-— Jftwtfy yoummi, 

MACHINERY FOR METALLIFEROUS MINES. 

A Practical Treatise for Mining En^neers, Metallurgists, and Managers of 
Mines. By E. Henry Davibs, M.E., F.G.S. Crown Svo, 580 pp., with 

upwardsof 300 Illustrations, doth. 12/6 

** Mr. Davies, in this handsome volume, has done the advanced student and the manager of 
mines good service. Almost every kind of machinery in actual use is carefully described, and the 
woodcuts and plates are good."— ^/AryurMin. 

" From cover to cover the work exhibits all the same characteristics which excite the confi- 
dence and attract the attention of the student as he peruses the first page. The work may safely 
be recommended. Bv its publication the literature connected with the industry will be enriched 
and the reputation of Its author enhanced."— A/<m<m^ ycumml. 

METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND MINING. 

By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c., Author of "A Treatiise on 
Slate and Slate Quarrying." Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged by his Son, £. Henry Davies, M.E., F.G.S. With about 150 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth *! 2/6 

" Neither the practical miner nor the general reader, interested in mines, can have a better 
book for his comoanion and his guide."— .-t/inii*^ youmal. 

" We are doing our readers a service in calling their attention to this valuable work."— 
Mining It'ortd. 

" As a history of the present state of mining throughout the world this book has a real value 
and It supplies an actual want."— ^/A^n^rMivt, 

EARTHY AND OTHER MINERALS AND MINING. 

By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., Author of *< Metalliferous Minerals," &c. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by his Son, E. Henry Davies, M.E., F.G.S. 
With about TOO Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 1 2/6 

" We do not remember to have met with any EagUah work on mining matters that coatains 
the seme amount of information packed in equally convenient fotm."— ^CMmgr. 

" We should be Inclined to rank It as among the venr beat of the handy ti>^i««i^«i and trades 
manuals which have recently appeared."— ^rM'rA Quarterly Review, 

B a 
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BRITISH MINING. 

A TrcAtise on the History, Duoovcry, Pnctiod Development, and Fatnre 
Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in the United Kingdom. By Robekt 
Hunt, F.R.S., late Keeper of Mining Records. Upwards of 950 ppL. with 
930 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised. Super-royal Bvo, doUi £2 2a. 

" The book is m treasure-house of statistical infonnation 00 mining subjects, and «c kno» d 
DO other work embodying so gnat a mass of matter of this kind. Were thus the only men? of 
Mr. Hunt's volume it would be sufficient to render it indispoisaUe in the Ubnuv of evoy one 
interested in the development of the mining and metallurKical industries of this coBfltir.'— 

MINE DRAINAGE. 

A Complete Practical Treatise on Direct>Acting Uiulerground Stean 
Pumping Machinery. Bv Stephen Michbll. ^ Second Edition, Re-writtr. 
and Enlarged, 390 pp. With about 250 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

[Just PHhlisJud. Net 25 

Summary of Contents :— Horizontal PI'mping Fncines,— Rotary and Non 

ROTAkV Hr)RIZONTAL ENC;iNES.— StMPLE AND COMPOl'NU STEAM Pl'MPS.— VERTICAl 

Pi'MPJNO Enj.ines.— Rotary and Non-Rotary Vertical ENcrNKS Simplf. av 

Compound isij-.am Pumps.— Triple-Hxpansion Steam Pumps,— Pulsating STt^v 
PUMPS.— PUMP Valves.— SiNKLNi. Pumi»s, &c., &c. 

" This volume contains an immense amount of important and intercstinff new niart<>f. 
The lK>ok should undouhtcdly prove of (;reat use to all who wish for infonnation on the si.''- 
Jpct, inasmuch a.s the ciifTcrc-nt patterns of steam pumps are not .ilone lucidly descrilteti :-' 
clearly ilhistrated, but in addition numerous t.ibles are supplied, in which their sires, ra,aj.r}. 
pricf. &c., arc set forth, hence facilitating immensely the rational selection of a puntp t-i ^■:' 
anv purpose th.it the render may desire, or, on the other hand, supplyint; him with c-i'- 
in/onnation about any of the pumps that come within the scope of the volume." — Tht £nxtn'r 

THE PROSPECTOR'S HANDBOOK. 

A Guide for the Prospector and Traveller in search of Metal> Bearing or otber 
Valuable Minerals. By I. W. Andbrsom. M.A. (Camb.X F.R.G.S., Authcr 
of " Fiit and New Caledonia." Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
much Enlarged. Small crown Bvo, cloth, 3/6 * or, leather, pocket-book forni. 
with tuck. [Just Publistud. 46 

" Will supply a much -felt want, espedallv amoncr Colonists, In whose way are so often tlito^ 
many mineralotpcal specimens the value of which it is difficult to determine."— £«jp^£iM)fr. 

" How to find commercial minerals, and how to identify them when thev are found, are fbf 
leading {wints to which attention is directed. The author has managed to pack as much practK<i 
detail m:o his pages as would supply material for a book three times its sise. — AAtem^ yaurmAL 



NOTES AND FORMULiC FOR MINING STUDENTS. 

By ToHN Herman Mbrivalb, M,A., Late Professor of Mining in the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Fourth Edition, Revised ari 
Enlarged. By H. F. Bulman, A.M.Inst.C.E. Small crown 8vo, doth. 

[Just Published. 26 

"The author has done his work in a creditable manner, and has produced a book that «<: 

be of service to students and those who axe practically engaged in mining operatioas.**'~£Mj^<iAr 

THE MINER'S HANDBOOK. 

A Handy Book of Reference on the subjects of Mineral Deposits, Mtnir.2 
Operations, Ore Dressing, &c. For the Use of Students and otners interest^.' 
in Mining Matters. By John Milne, F.R.S., Professor of Mining in ibe 
Imperial University of Japan. Revised Eklition. Fcap. Bvo, leather . 7 6 

" Professor Milne's handbook is sure to be received with favour by all connected wuc 
mining, and will be extremely popular among students."— .^/A«n««m. 

POCKET-BOOK FOR MINERS AND METALLURGISTS. 

Comprising Rules, Formulae, Tables, and Notes for Use in Field and 0(r>ct 

Work. By F. Danver!> Power, F.G.S., M.E. Second Edition, Correctec 

Fcap. 8vo, leather. [Just Published, 9,0 

" This exceflent book is an admirable example of its kind, and ought to find a large s^ 
amongst English-speaking prospectors and mining engineers."— fH^inMri^. 

FIELD TESTING FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 

A Practical Manual for Prospectors and Miners. By W. H. Merkitt 
M.N.E. Inst. M.E., A.R.S.M., &c. With Photographic Plates and ot!Kr 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, leather. [Just Published, AV/ 6 
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THE COLLIERY MANAOER'5 HANDBOOK. 

A Comprehensive Treatue on the Laying-out and Working of Collieries, 
Designed as a Book of Reference for Colliery Managers, and for tne Use of Coal 
Mining Students preparing for First-class Certificates. By Calkb Pambly, 
Mining Engineer and Surveyor ; Member of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers ; and Member of the South Wales Institute 
of Minine Engineers. ^ With 700 Plans, Diagrams, and other Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, over 900 pp. 
Strongly bound £1 6s. 

SUMMARY OP Contents -.—Gbology.— Search for Coal.— Mineral Leases 

AMD OTHER HOLDINGS,— SHAFT SINKING.- FITTING UP THE SHAFT AND SURFACE 
ARRANGEMENTS STEAM BOILERS AND THEIR FITTINGS.— TIMBERING AND WaLLINC.— 

Narrow Work and Mf.thods of working. — Underground Conveyance.— 
Drainage.— The Gases met with in Mines; Ve.ntilation.— on the Friction of 
Air in Mines.— The Priestman Oil Engine; Petroleum and Natural Gas.— 
Surveying and Planning.— Safety Lamps and Firedamp detectors.— sundry 
and incidental Operations and Appliances.— Colliery Explosions.— Miscel- 
laneous questions and answers.- ^//fmfty; Summary op Report op H.M. 
Commissioners on accidents in Mines. 

" Mr. Pamely has not only given us a comprehensive reference book of a very high order, 
suitable to the requirements of nuiiin^ en^neers and colliery managers, but has also provided 
mining students with a class-book that is as mteresting as it is instructive." — Cotliery Managtr. 

" Mr. Pamely's work is eminently suited to the purpose for which it is intended, being clear, 
interesting, exhaustive, rich in detail, and up to date, giving descriptions of the latest machines in 
every department, A mining engineer could scarcely go wrong who fallowed this yroik."—CoUitry 
Guardian. 

"Thb is the most complete 'all-round' work on coal-mining published in the English 
language. ... No library of coal-mining books is complete without it."— ^^Uitry Bnginttr 
(Scranton. Pa., U.S.A.). 

COAL & IRON INDUSTRIES of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Comprising a Description of the Coal Fields, and of the Principal Seams of 
Coal, with Returns of their Produce and its Distribution, and Analyses of 
Special Varieties. Also, an Account of the Occurrence of Iron Ores in Veins or 
Seams ; Analyses of each Variety ; and a History of the Rise and Progress of 
Pig Iron Manufacture. By Richard Mbadb. 8vo, cloth . . £1 8s. 

" Of this book we may unreservedly say that it is the best of !ts class which we have ever 
met. ... A book of reference which no one engaged in the iron or coal trades should omit from 
hb library."— /rm and Coat Tradts Review. 

TRAVERSE TABLES. 

Fur use in Mine Surveying. By W. Lintebn, Mining Engineer. Crown 
8vo, cloth. \Just Ptiblisfud. Net 3/0 

COAL AND COAL MINING. 

By the late Sir Warington W. Smyth, F.R.S., Chief Inspector of the 
Mines of the Crown. Eighth Eklition, Revised and Extended by T. Forster 
Brown, Mining Engineer, Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown and 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Crown 8vo, cloth. \.Just Pubtished. 3/6 

" As an outline is given of everv known coal*fickl in this and other countries, as well as of the 
principal methods of working, the nook will doubtless interest a very large number of leaders."— 
Mining Journal, 

ASBESTOS AND ASBESTIC. 

Their Properties, Occurrence, and Use. By Robert H. Jones, F.S.A., 
Mineralogist, Hon. Mem. Asbestos Club, Black Lake, Canada. With Ten 
Collotype Plates and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, {juit Published, 1 Q/O 
" An interesting and invaluable work."— Coi/iery Guardian. 

SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING 

(Elementary and Practical Treatise on), with and without the Magnetic Needle. 
By Thomas Fenwick, Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas Bakbr, C.E. Illus* 
trated. zamo, cloth 2/6 

GRANITES AND OUR GRANITE INDUSTRIES. 

By George F. Harris, F.G.S., Membre de la Soci^td Beige de Gdologie, 
Lecturer on Economic Geology at the Birkbeck Institution, &c With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" A daaily and weD-wiltteB manual for persons engaged orintcfcited in the granite Industry." 
^-'Scotsman. 
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THE METALLURGY OP GOLD. 

A Practical Treatise od the Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores. 
Including the Processes of Concentration, Chlorination, and Extzaccion by 
Cyanide, and the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of Gold. By M. Eisesuek, 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgical Chemist, formerly Assistant As»iy«r of the 
U.S. Mint, San Francisco. Fourth Edition. Enlarged. With about 250 Illus- 
trations and numerous Folding Plates and Working Drawings. Large crown 
8vo, doth. [Just Publisktd. -| Q/Q 



" Thii book tboroustalv deaerres Its title of s ' Practical TreatJEe.' The whole pnx«ss oigtM 
mmiBg. from the breakiiHp 01 the quartz to the assay of the bullion, is described in dear and niiCiilf 
namnve and with much, but not too much, fulness of detail."— Saterdlor J^tvievt. 

** The work is a storehouse of infonnation and valuable data, and we stronglj reconniMad k 
to all profesricHial men engaged in the gold-mining industiy."— Jlftictiw^ ytumoL 

THE CYANIDE PR0CE55 OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

Including its Practical Application on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields in South 
Africa. By M. Eissler, M.E., Author of "The Metallurgy of Gold,** &c. 
With Diagrams and Working Drawings. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

"Thb book is just what was needed to acquaint mining men with the actttal workiag of a 
process which is not onl^ the n:ost popular, but is, as a general rule, the most succcssfal for tke 
extraction of gold from tailings."— ^Mtic^ y^umai. 

" The work wiO prove mvaluable to all interested in gold mining, whether metallurgists or as 
investois."— C^Mi»ea/ Nems 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER. 

A Practical Treatise on the Amalgamation, Roasting, and Lixiviation of SDvts* 
Ores. Including the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of Silver Bullion. By 
M. EissLBR, Author of "The Metallurgy of Gold," &c Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 1 Q/Q 

" A practk:al treatise? and a technical work which we are convinced wiD supply a kMiK^fak 
want amongst practical men, and at the same time be of value to students and otbeis indifvctljr 
connected with the industries."— Jl/tiitM^ youmaL 

" From first to last the book is thoroughly sound and reliable."— C«//»ror GmtrtUan. 

" For chemists, practical miners, assayers, and investors aKke we do not know of any wock 
on the subject so handy and yet so comprehensive." — GUugvw Hermid, 

THE METALLURGY OF ARGENTIFEROUS LEAD. 

A Practical Treatise on the Smelting of Silver-Lead Ores and the Refining of 
Lead Bullion. Including Reports on various Smelting E^stablishments and 
Descriptions of Modern Smelting Furnaces and Plants in Europe and America. 
By M. Eissler, M.E., Author of " The Metallurgy of Gold," &c Crown 8vo, 
400 pp., with 183 Illustrations, cloth 1 St/6 

" The numerous metallurgical processes, which are fully and erte n s i ve l y treated of, embrace 
an the stages experienced In the passage of the lead from the various natural states to its issue ftom 
the refinery as an article of commerce. —/'r»rM£»/ Engineer. 

" The present volume fully maintains the reputation of the author. Those who wish to obtain 
a thorough iiuight into the present state of this industry cannot do better than read this volume, waA 
■U mining engineers cannot fail to find many useful hints and suggestions in it. "— /w^fartnto . 

METALLURGY OF IRON. 

By H. Baubrman, F.G.S., A.R.S.M. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
zamo, cloth 6/0 

THE IRON 0RE5 of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Their Mode of Occurrence, Age and Origin, and the Methods of Searching for 
and Working Them. With a Notice of some of the Iron Ores of Spain. By 
J. D. Kendall, F.G.S., Mining Engineer. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 1 6/0 

** The author has a thorough practical knowledge of his subject, and has supplemented a 
careful study of the available literature by unpublished information derived 60m Us own olxerva- 
tions. The result is a very useful volnme, which cannot lail to be of value to all inter— ted in the 
Iron industry of the counuy."— /M^Mjfriw. 
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5UBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 

Their History, Construction, and Working. Founded in ^art oo^Wunschbn- 
DORPP's " Traits de T^l^graphie Sous-Marine/', and Compiled from Authorita> 
tive and Exclusive Sources. By Chaklbs Bright, F.R.S.E. Super-royal 
8vo, about 780 pp., fully Illustrated, including Maps and Folding Plates. 

[Jusi Pttbluhed, Net £3 3a. 

" There ate few, if any. persons more fitted to write a treatise on submarine telegraphy than 

Mr. Charles Bright. The author has done his work admirably, and has written in a way which will 

appeal as much to the layman as to the engineer. This admirable rolume must, for many yean to 

come, hold the position of the English classic on submarine telegraphy."— £ii^>w«r. 

" This book is fuQ of information. It makes a book of reference which should be in erery 
engineer's library."— Ais^rv. 

"Mr. Brigtit's interestin|[ly written and admirably Illustnted book will meet with a wekome 
reception from cable men." — EUctrician. 

" The author deals with his subject from all points of view— political and strategical as well as 
scientific. The work will be of btierest, not only to men of science, but to the general public. We 
can strongly recommend \l,''—Atfututttut, 

" Toe work contains a great store of technical information concerning the making and work* 
Ing of submarine telegraphs. In Mnging together the most valuable results relating to the evolu- 
tion of the telegraph, the author has rendered a service that will be very widely appreciated."— 
M«min£ Post, 

THE ELECTRICAL ENQINEER'5 POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting of Modem Rules, Formulas, Tables, and Data. By H. R. Kbmpb, 
M.Inst.£.E., A.M.Inst.C.K., Technical Officer Postal Telegraphs, Author of 
" A Handbook of Electrical Testing," " The Engineer's Year-Book," &c 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Additions. With ntunerous lUus- 

trations. Royal 3amo, oblong, leather 5/0 

'* It is the best book of its kind. "—EUetricml Enginter. 

" The Electrical Engineer's Pocket-Book is a good otM,"—SUctrMan, 

" Strongly recommended to those engaged in the electrical industries."— fi!rr/nk»/ RtvUw. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINQ. 

A Handbook for Working Electrical Engineers, embodying Practical Notes on 
Installation Management. By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician, Author of 
"Electric Light, &c With numerous Illustrations. Third Editioui 
Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. L/Mf Publisfud, 5/0 

" This volume deals with what may be termed the mechanics of electric lighting, and is 
addressed to men who are already engaged in the work, or are training for it. The work traverses 
a great deal of ground, and may be read as a sequel to the same author's useful work on * Electric 
L%ht. ' ^'—BUetrician, 

" Eminendy practical and uaefiiL . . . Ought to be in the baads of every one in charge of an 
electric Ught ^AaaLT—El^lrieal Engiiutr, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Its Production and Use, Embodying Plain Directions for the Treatment of 
Dynamo-Electric Machines, Batteries, Accumulators, and Electric Lamps. 
By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. Sixth Edition, Revised, with Additions and 14c 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. [Just Pnbliahtd, J IS 

'* The whole ground of dectrlc lighting Is more or less covered and explained in a very dear 
and concise vauaist.''—El€ctritat Rtvitw. 

" A vtuk-mtcum of the salient facts connected with the sdeoce of electric lighting."— 
EUctrUian. 

"You cannot for your purpose have a better book than ' Electric Ught' by Urquhart."— 
Engitutr. 

DYNAMO CONSTRUCTION. 

A Practical Handbook for the Use of Engineer 'Constructors and Electridaos- 
in-Charge. Embracing Framework Buuding, Field Magnet and Armature 
Vy^inding and Grouping. Compounding, &c. With Examples of leading 
English, American, and Continental Dvnamos and Motors. By J. W. 
Urquhart. Author of " Electric Light, &c Second Edition, Enlarged. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ...... 7/6 

" Mr. Urquhart's book is the first one which deals with these matters in such a way that the 
engtaeerlag student can understand them. The book is very readable, and the author leads hb 
up to dlAcult subjects by reasonably simple XMK%.''—SmgiMttrmg RevUm, 
A book for which a demand has long existed."— JteAMte/ WptU, 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS. 

A Handy Book of Theory and Practice for the Use of Mechanics, Engineers, 
Students, and others in Charge of Dynamos. By G. W. Luhhis-Patbsson. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth. i/us/ Pnhlisked. 4/8 
" An enmple which deserves to be taken as a model by other autburs. The subject is treated 
In a manner which any intelligent man who is fit to be entrusted with charge of an engine should 
be atde to understand. It is a useful book to all who make, tend, or empl^ dectiic machinety.* 

THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. 

A Popular Encyciopaedia of Words and Terms Used in the Practice of Electrical 
Engineering.^ By T. O'Conor Sloans, A.M., Ph.D. Second Edition, 
with Appendix to date. Crown 8vo, 680 pp., 300 Illustrations, cloth. 

\Juit PtMishsd. 7/6 

" The work has many attractive features In it, and Is. bevond doubt, a well put toK«ther and 
useful publication. The amount of trround covered may be gathered firom the fact that in the index 
about s>teo references will be found. '—Bitdriimt Review. 

ELECTRIC 5HIP-LI0HTIN0. 

A Handbook on the Practical Fitting[ and Running of Ships' Electrical Plant. 
For the Use of Shipowners and Builders, Marine Electricians, and Seagoing 
EngineerS'in-Charge. By^. W. Urqijhart, C.E. Second Edition, Revised 
ana Extended. 326 pp., with 88 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Just Published. 7/S 

"The subject of ship electric lighting is one of vast importance, and Mr. Urquhartb to be 
highly complimented for placing such a valuable work at the aenrfce oi marine electricians.'' — Th^ 
Sttamtkt^. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR 9OUNTRY H0U5E5. 

A Practical Handbook on the Erection and Running of Small Installations, 

with Particulars of the Cost of Plant and Working. By J. H. Knight. 

Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, wrapper. [/*«< Pnbliikid. 1 1Q 

" The book contains excellent advice and many practical hints for the help of those who wish 
to light their own housiM."—BMiidiite News. 

ELECTRIC LIOHTINO (ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF). 

By Alan A. Campbbll Swinton, Associate I.E.E. Fourth Edition, Enlarged 

and Revised. With x6 Illustrations. Crown 6vo, cloth . . . •1/6 

" Any one who desires a short and thoroutrhlv clear exposition of the elementary principles of 
electric lighting cannot do better than read this Uttle work."— tfroif/fm/ Obetrvtr. 

DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

By Philip Atkinson, A.M., Ph.D., Author of "Elements of Static 
Electricity," &c Crown 8vo, 4x7 pp., with xso Illustrations, cloth . 10/6 

POWER TRANSMITTED BY ELECTRICITY 

And applied by the Electric Motor, including Electric Railway Construction. 
By P. Atkinson, A.M., Ph.D. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/8 

HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO. 

A Practical Treatise for Amateurs. ^ Containing numerous Illustrations and 
Detailed Instructions for Constructing a Small Dynamo to Produce the 
Electric Light. By Alprbd Crokts. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. {Just Pubiished, 2/0 

" The Instructions given in this unpretentious little book are sufficientiv clear and explicit to 

enable any amateur mecliiinic |»sscsseu of averat;e skill and the usuaU tools to be found in aa 

amateur's workshop to build a practical dynamo mactiine."— is/tttricwiM. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. 

By H. M. Noad, F.R.S. Cheaper Edition. 650 pp., with 470 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloch Q/O 
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ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, &c. 



PRACTICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

A Handbook for Students Preparing for Examinations, and a Book of 
Reference for Persons Engaged in Building. By John Parnkll Allbn, 
Surveyor, Lecturer on Building Construction at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Mediiun 8vo, 450 pp., with z,ooo Illustrations, cloth. [Just PiMished. 7/0 

" The roost complete exposltioD of buadin^ construction we have seen. It contains all that is 
necessary to prepare students for the various examinations In building construction. "~ZfM*AA>v 
News. 

" The author depends nearly as much on his diagrams as on his type. The pages suggest 
the band of a man of experience in building operations— and the volume must be a blessing to 
many teachers as well as to students. "->7'A< Architect. 

" The work is sure to prove a formidable rival to great and small competitors alilce. and 
bids fair to take a permanent place as a favourite student's text-boolc The large number of illus- 
trations deserve particular mention for tlie great merit they possess for purposes of reference in 
exactly corresponding to convenient weaves,"— ytMrnmie/tht Ktjml Inttttutt ^ British Architects, 

PRACTICAL MASONRY. 

A Guide to the Art of Stone Cutting. ComprLung the^ Construction, Setting 
Out, and Working of Stairs, Circular Work, Arches, Niches, Domes, Penden- 
tives, Vaults, Tracery Windows, &c., &c For the Use of Students, Masons, 
and other Workmen. Bv William R. Purchase, Building Inspector to the 
Borough of Hove. Third Edition, with Glossary of Terms. Royal 8vo, 14a pp., 
with 5a Lithographic Plates, comprising nearly 400 separate Diagrams, 
cloth. \Just Published. 7/6 

"Mr. Purchase's 'Practical Masonry ' will undoubtedly be found useful to all interested in 
this important subject, whether theoretically or practically. Most of the examples given are from 
actual work carried out, the diagrams being carefully drawn. The book Is a practical treatise on 
the subject, the author himself having commenced as an operative mason, and afterwards acted as 
foreman nuuon on many large andimportant buildings prior to the attainment of his present 
position. It should be found of general utility to architectural students and others, as well as to 
those to whom it b specially addressed."— 7»Kr»«/ of the R9yal Institute of British Architects, 

CONCRETE: ITS NATURE AND U5E5. 

A Book for Architects, Builders. Contractors, and Clerks of Works. ^ By 
Gborgs L. SuTCLirPB, A.R.I. B.A. 350 pp., with numeroits Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth T/0 

" The author treats a diflicult subject In a lucid manner. The manual fitts a long-felt gap. 
It is careful and exhaustive : equally useful as a student's guide and an architects book of 
reference."— ^#wrvM/A^/A« Royml Institute cf British ArchitecU. 

" There is room for thb new boolc. whkh will probably be for some time the standard work 
on the subject for a builder's purpose."— <;/e^#» Herald. 

THE MECHANICS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A Treatise on Applied Mechanics, especially Adapted to the Use of Architects. 

By E. W. Tarn, M.A.. Author of '^ The Science of Building," &c. Second 

Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated with 195 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 

"The book is a very useful and helpful manual of architectural mechanics, and really contains 
suflicient to enable a careful and painstaking student to grasp the principles bearing upon the 



m^ority of building problems. . . . Mr. Tarn has added, by this volume, to the debt of 
gratitude which is owing to him by architectural students for the many valuable works which he has 
produced for thdr use.' — rA< Builds. 

LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK for 1900. 

A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices and Data for Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. Re-constructed, Re-wrilten, and 
Greatly Enlarged. By Francis T. W. Millbr. 800 ciosely*printed pages, 
crown 8vo, doth 4/0 

" Thb book b a very useful one, and should find a place in every English office connected 
with the building and engineering professions."— /M4<Ms«r»M. 

"An excellent book of reference."- y4rrAt«r<«. 

" In its new and revised form thb Price Book is what a work of this kind should be— compre- 
hensive, reliable, well arranged, legible, and well bound."— /7r«/u A ArchiUct. 

THE DECORATIVE PART OF CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 

By Sir William Chamhbrs, F.R.S. With Portrait, Illustrations, Notes, and 
an ExAuiNATioN OP Grecian Architbcturb, by Josbfh Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Revised and Edited by W. H. Lbbds. 66 Plates, 4to, cloth .21/0 
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A HANDY BOOK OP VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

Being a Series of Designs for Villa Residences in Tarioos Styles. With 
Outline Specifications anid Estimates. By C Wickks, Axchitect, Author d 
** The Spires and Towers of England/' &c. 6i Plates, 4(0, halfomorocco, eik 

«<iS«s £1 lis. 60. 

** The whole of the desl|rni bear evidence of their being the wock of an ertinlc aiddtoct, aad 
they will prove vciy valuable and suggestive. "—i^f»^iV»«%r N€ms. 

THE ARCHITECTS GUIDE. 

Being a Text-book of Useful Information for Architects, Engineers, Sn iv ey u ra 

Ck>ntractors, Clerks of Works. &c., &c. By Frederick Rogers, Architect. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

"As a text-book of useful infonnation for architects, engineers, sarvejoa, &c., It woold b« 
hard to find a handier or more complete little volume^"— sSteNdten^. 

ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 

The whole Course and Operaticms of the Draughtsman in Drawing a Ijarn 

House in Linear Perspective. Illustrated by 43 Folding Plates. By F. O. 

Ferguson. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, boards .... 3/0 

" It is the most intelligible of the treatises on this ill-treated subject that I have met with."— 
E. Ingress bull, Esq.. rathe R.I.B.A. ymummL 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING. 

For the Operative Builder and Young Student in Architecture. By Gborck 
Pyne. t4 Plates, 4to, boards 7/6 

MEASURING AND VALUING ARTIFICER'S WORK 

S!lie Student's Guide to the Practice oO* Containing Directions for taking 
imensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing the Quantities into Bill, with 
Tables of Constants for Valuation of Labour, and for the Calculation of Arcsa 
and Solidities. Originally edited by E. Dobson, Architect. With AdditkNis 
by £. W. Tarn, M.A. Seventh Edition, Revised. With 8 Plates and 
63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth. \Just PnblUfud. 7/G 

" This edition will be found the most complete treatise on the principles of measuring and 
valuing artificer's woric that has yet been published. "-^Building Nem*. 

TECHNICAL GUIDE, MEASURER, AND ESTIMATOR. 

For Builders and Surveyors. Containing Technical Directions for Measuring 

Work in all the Building Trades, Complete Specifications for Houses, Roads, 

and Drains, and an Easv Method of Estimating the parts of a Building 

collectively. By A. C. Beaton. Eighth Edition. Waistcoat-pocket siae, 

gilt edges 1/8 

"No builder, architect, surveyor, or valuer should be without his * Beaton. '"—At^MKRir 
Nrms. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL IRON AND STEEL WORK. 

As Applied to Public, Private, and Domestic Buildings. A Practical Treatise 
for Architects, Students, and Builders. By F. Campin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Just Publisiud, 3/6 

" Any one who wants a book on ironwork, as employed in buildings for stanchions, cohunnk, 
and beams, will find the present volume to be suitable. The author has had kmg and varied 
experience in designing this class of work. The illustrations have the character of wockinK 
drawings. This practical book may be counted a most valuable wotk."— British ArtMHttt. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder. With an Eaay 

on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. Upon the Basis of the 

Work by Alfred Bartholomew, thoroughly Revised, Corrected, and greatly 

added to by Frederick Rogers, Architect. Third Edition, Revised. Bvo, 

cloth IG/O 

" The work is too well known to need any recommendation from us. It is one of the books 
with which every young architect must be equipped. "-~vfre4tfRt. 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR. 

Or, What will it Cost to Build. Alter, or Repair ? A Pric^. Book for Un> 
professional People as well as the Architectural Surveyor and Builder. By 
J. D. Simon. Edited by F. T. W. Miller, AR.I.B.A Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3/8 

** In two yean It will repay hs cost a huadrad times over, "— ^teML 
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THE PURIFICATION OF 5EWA0E. 

Being a Brief Account of the Scientific Principles of Sewage Purification, and 

their Practical Application. By Sidney Barwisb, M.D. (Lond.)i M.R.C.S., 

D.P.H. (Carob.), Fellow of the Sanitary Institute. Medical Officer of Health 

to the Derbyshire County Council. Crown 8vd, cloth, [/usi PtUflished. 6/0 

" * What process shall we adopt to purifv our sewage T ' This question has rarely been treated 

from so many points of view in one Dook. This volume teems with practical hints, which show the 

intimate knowledge the author has of his subject."— 7*i%« Eng^nter. 

*' We know of no book of the same size which gives so complete and accurate an account of 
the principles of sewage purification."— 7)h« BHtldtr. 

WATER AND ITS PURIFICATION. 

A Handbook for the Use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others 
interested in Water Supply. By S. Ridbal, D.Sc. Lond., F.I.C. With 
numerous Illustrations and Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publisfud. 7/6 

" Dr. Rideal's book is both interesting and accurate, and contains a most useful rirttm/ of 
the btest knowledge upon the subject of which it treats. It ought to be of great service to all who 
are connected with the supply of water for domestic or manufacturing purposes."— TVktf En^netr. 

" Dealing as clearly as it does with the various, ramifications of sucli an important subject as 
water and its purification it may be warmly recommended. Local authorities and all engaged in 
sanitary affairs, and others interested in water supply, will read its paces with profit."— Z^iMCtf. 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 

A Practical Handbook on the Supply of Water and Construction of Water* 
works for Small Country Districts. By Allan Grbenwbll, A.M.I.C.E., 
andW. T. Cukry, A.M.I.CE. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

" We conscientiously recommend it as a very useful book for those concerned in obtaining 
water for small districts, giving a great deal of practical infomuition in a smal compass."— J9w<Mcr. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 

By William Humbbk, A.M. Inst. C.E., and M.Inst. M.E. Imp. 410, half* 
bound morocco. (See page 11.) AV/ £6 68. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS AND THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF WATBR-WORK^. 

By Professor W. K. Burton, A.M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Extended. Royal 8vo, cloth. (See page xo.) .... 26/0 

WATER ENQINEERINQ. 

A Practical Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisa- 
tion of Water for the Supply of Towns, for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. 
By C. Slagg, A.M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 7/6 

SANITARY WORK IN SMALL TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

By Chaklbs Slagg, A. M. Inst. CE. Crown 8vo, doth . 3/0 

SANITARY ARRANGEMENT OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 

A Handbook for Householders and Owners of Houses. By A. J. Wallis- 

Tavlbr, A. M.Inst. CE. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" This book will be largely read ; it will be of considerable service to the public. It b wo 
arranged, easily read, and for the most part devoid of technical terms."- Z^mmt/. 

VENTILATION. 

A Text>book to the Practice of the Art of Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. 
BucHAN, R.P. Crown 8vo, cloth 3/6 

PLUMBING. 

A Text-book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. By W. P. 
BuCHAN, R.P. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 3/6 

THE HEALTH OFFICER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

A Guide to Sanitary Practice and Law. For Medical Officers of Health, 

Sanitary Inspectors, Members of Sanitary Authorities, &c. By Edward 

F. WiLLOUGHBY, M.D. (Lond.X &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth .... 7/0 

" A mine of condensed informatkm of a pertinent and useful kind on the various subjects of 

which it tieats. The matter seems to have oeen carefully compiled and arranged for facility of 

refeience, and it is weU illustrated hy dlamms and woodcuts. The different subjects are 

sacdncdy but fully and scientlficaUy dealt with."— rA< Lm$tctt. 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, &c. 



THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. 

A Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the Resstance 
of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, Bridges, Roofs, Uniting 
Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which is added an Essay on the Nature 
and Properties of Timber, &c., with Descriptions of the kinds of Wood used 
in Building ; also numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different 
purposes, the Specific Gravities of Materials, &c. By Thomas Tredgolx>, CE. 
Witn an Appendix of Specimens of Various Roofs of Iron and Stone, lUus* 
trated. Seventh Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged by 
E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., Author of "The Science of Building," &c. 
With 6i Plates, Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In One large 

Vol., 4to, cloth 25/0 

"Ought to be in every architect's and every builder's library."— J?i«»/i/fr. 

"A woric whose monumental excellence must commend it wherever dcilful (mrpentry is 

concerned. The author's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by time. The additnoal 

plates are of great intrinsic valu»."~-SHiUitt£ News. 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 

Its Rise, Progress, and Construction. With Hints on the Manag[ement of Saw 
^f ills auid the Economical Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples 
of Recent Designs by leading English, French, and American Engineers. By 
M. Powis Balk, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. Second Edition, Revised, 
with large Additions, large crown 8vo, 440 pp., cloth .... 9/0 

" Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subject, and he has coDected so much inforxmtkm 
that his book is all-sufficient ror builders and others eng-aged in the conversion o(tuobef."-~^rtAiUct 

" The most comprehensive compendium of wood-working mactiinery wo have aeeo. Tba 
author is a thorough master of his subject"— £*MVi/^fv Alnw. 

SAW MILLS. 

Their Arrangement and Management, and the Ek:onomicaI Conversion of 

Timber. By M. Powis Balk, A.M.Inst.C.£. Second Edition, Revised. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publisfud, 1 Q/6 

" The mdministraticH of a large sawing establishment is discussed, and the subject examined 

from a financial standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and disposition of saw mills and the Uks 

are gone into in detail, and the course of the timber is traced from its reception to its delivery ia its 

converted state. W« could not desire a more complete or practical treatise. "—iBHsXrfcr. 

THE CARPENTER'S GUIDE. 

Or, Book of Lines for Carpenters ; comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Cazpentry. Founded on the lat« Petkk 
Nicholson's standard work. A New Edition, Revised by Arthur Ashpitbl, 
F.S.A. Together with Practical Rules on Drawing, by Gborgb Pynb. 
Wit^ 74 Plates, 410, cloth £1 1 ■• 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HANDRAILINO. 

Showing New and Simple Methods for Finding the Pitch of the Plank, Drawing 
the Moulds, Bevelling, Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By Gborgb 
CoLLiNGS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, to which is added 
A Trbatisb ON Stair*bi;ilx>ing. With Plates and Diagrams . 2/6 

** Will be found ofpractical utility in the execution of this difficult branch of Joinery. "^BwUder. 
" Almost every difficult phase of this somewhat intricate branch of Joinery is elucidated by 
the aid of plates and explanatoiy letterpress."— /^Mr7ftA«rr Ga^setU. 

CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 

A Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double Curvature. By 
Gborgb Collincs. With Diagrams. Third Edition, zamo, cloth . 2/6 

" An excellent examnle of what a book of this kind should be. Cheap In pfice« deer In 
definition, and practical in the examples sc\cctcd."—Bittjder. 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION OP CABINBT WORK. 

Including the Art of Laying Veneers, &c. lly Richard Bitmead. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, wrapper 3/6 
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HANDRAILINO COMPLETE IN EIGHT LESSONS. 

On the Square-Cut Svstem. By J. S. Goldthorp, Head of Building 
Department, Halifax Technical ^hool. With Eight Plates and over 150 
Practical Exercises. 4to, cloth 3/6 

" Likely to be of considerable value to Joiners and others who take a pride in good work. 
The arrangement of the book is excellent, we heartily commend it to teachers and studenta**— 
Timber TratUs y»umal. 

TIMBER MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S COMPANION. 

Containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced Weight and Measure* 
ment of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from One to a Thousand Pieces, and 
the relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per 
Petersburgh Standard Hundred ; the Price per Cube Foot of Square Timoer 
to any given Price ^er Load of 50 Feet, &c., &c. Bv William Dowsing. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 3/0 

" We are glad to see a fourth edition of these admirable tables, which for correctness and 
simplicity of arrangement leave nothing to be desired."— TVmArr Tradts yaumaL 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT. 

A Guide for the Use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the Timber Trade, 
MarKs of Wood, Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the Growth of 
Timber, &c. By W. Richardson. Second Edition. Fcap. 6vo, cloth . 3/6 

"Contains much valuable biformation for timber merchants, builders, foresters, and all 
others connected with the growth, sale, and manufacture of timber."— 7«MnM/ ^ Forestry. 

PACKINO-CASE TABLES. 

Showing the number of Superficial Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from sijr 
inches square and upwards. By W. Richaeoson, Timber Broker. Third 

Exlition. Oblong 4to, cloth 3/6 

" Invaluable labour-saving tables."— Avmimmv**'' 

GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEASUREMENT. 

Tables calculated from z to 200 inches in length by x to zo8 inches in breadth. 

For the use of Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, Timber Merchants, 

Builders, &c. By James Hawkings. Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth . 3/6 

"A useful collection of tables to fiu:ilitate rapid calculation of surfrces. The exact area of 
any surface of which the limits have been ascertained can be instantlv determined. The book will 
be found of the greatest utility to all engaged in building operations. —JSaiftiHaM. 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

And its Bearing on the Improvement of Estates. By Charles E. Curtis, 

F.S.I., Professor of Forestry, Field Engineering, and General Estate 

Management, at the College of Agriculture, Downton. Second Edition, 

Revised. Crown Svo, cloth. [/<»< Published. 3/6 

Summary of Contents : — pREFATORy Remarks. — Objects of planttng.— 
CiioicK OF A FoRESTF-R.— Choice of soil and Sitk.— Laying out of Land for 

PLANTATU>NS.— PREI'ARATION OF THE f;ROi;ND FOR PLANTIN(;. — DRAINAGE.— PLANT- 
ING. DiSTA.NCHS AND DlSI RinUTION OF TREES IN PLANTATIONS.— TREES AND GROUND 
Game.— ATIFNTION after planting.— thinning of PLANTATIONS —PRUNING OF 

iMiRnsT Trees.— Realization.— METHODS of Sale.— Measurement of Timber.— 
measl'remenr and valuation of larch plantation.— fire lines.— cost op 
Planting. 

" Mr. Curtis has in the course of a series of short pithy chapters afforded much infomia« 
tion of <i useful and practical character un the planting and subsequent treatment of trees."— 
JlittstraUd CarftnUr and Builder. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 

Designed to afford Information concerning the Planting and Care of Forest 
Trees for Ornament or Profit, with suggestions upon the Creation and Care of 
Woodlands. By F. B. Hough. Large crown 8vo, cloth .1 0/0 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 

AND BUILDBR'S STANDARD QUIDB. 

By Richard E. Grandy. Com^vising :— An Analysis of Deal Standards, 
Home and Foreign, with Comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements for 
fixing Net Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, including all 
intermediate Expanses, Freight, Insurance. &c. ; together with copious Informa* 
tion for the Retailer and Builder. Third Edition. X2mo, cloth . 2/0 
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DECORATIVE ARTS, &c. 



5CH00L OP PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 

WOODS AND MARBLES. 

As Taught and Practised by A. R. Van dkr Burg and P. Van dkk Bukg, 

Directors of the Rotterdam Painting Institution. Royal folio, iS^ by 12^ in., 

Illustrated with 34 full-size Coloured Plates ; also is plain Plates, compnsing 

154 Figures. Third Edition, cloth. [Just PuSlhhed. £1 lis. 60. 

List op Plaths :— i. Various Tools Rbquirbd for wood Painting.— t. j. Walnut : 

Prrliminary Stagbs op graining and Finished specimen.— 4. Tools used for 

Marble Painting and Method of Manipulation.— 5, & St. Rhui Marble; 

Earlier Operations and Finished Spbcimkn. — 7. methods op sketching 

Different Grains, knots. &c.— 8, 9. Ash: Preliminary Stages and Finished 

Sprcimen.— 10. Methods of Sketching Marble Grains.— ix. xa. brbche Marble : 

Preliminary Stages of working and Finished Specimen.— x> Maple ; Methods 

of Producing the Different Grains.— 14. 15. Bird's-Eyb maple; Preliminary 

Stages and Finished specimen.— x6. Methods op sketching the Different 

Species of white Marble.— 17. xa White Marble ; preliminary stages op 

Process and Finishbd Specimen.— 19. Mahogany ; specimens op Various Grains 

AND methods of MANIPULATION. —ao, n. MAHOGANY; EARLIER STAGES AND 

Finished specimen.— «. 13. ■4. Sienna Marble : Varieties of Grain. Preliminary 
stages and finished specimen.— •$. 96, a?. juniper wood; methods of pro- 
DUCING Grain. &c. ; preliminary Stages and Finished specimen.- oS. so, 30. Vert 

DE MER MARBLE; VARIETIES OP GRAIN AND METHODS OP WORKING. UNFINISHED 

AND Finishbd specimens.— 31. 3a. 33. Oak ; Varieties of Grain, tools Employed 
AND Methods op Manipulation, preliminary stages and Finished specimen.— 
34. 35. 36- waulsort Marblb; Varieties op Grain, unfinished and Finishbd 
specimens. 

" Tboae who desire to attain dcQl in tlM art of painting woods and ourbles will find advantage 
in coniultlng this book. . . . Some of the WorkiiiK Men's Clubs should give their jrounff men 
the opportunity to study ^."'-BuiltUr, 

*' A comprehensive guide to the arL The explanations of the procesws. the manipulation 
and management of the coloun. and the beautifully executed plates will not be the least valuable to 
the student who aims at making his work a faithful transcript of nature."— i^an'tfi'Mjf Ntws, 

" Students and novices are fortunate who are able to become the possessors of ao noble a 
work."— rA< ArcftUiO, 

ELEMENTARY DECORATION. 

A Guide to the Simpler Forms of Everyday Art. Together with PRACTICAL 
HOUSE DECORATION. Bv Tames W. Fackv. With numerous Illus- 
trations. In One Vol., strongly nalf-bound fi/0 

H0U5E PAINTING, QRAININO, MARBLING, AND 

SIGN WRITING. 

A Practical Manual of. By Ellis A. Davidson. Seventh Edition. M^th 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, xamo, cloth boards . . . S/O 
" A mass of information of use to the amateur and of value to the practical uaaC*—EMg-lisk 
iitckanic. 

THE DECORATOR'S ASSISTANT. 

A Modem Guide for Decorative Artists and Amateurs, Painters, Writers, 
Gilders, &c. Containing upwards of 600 Receipts, Rules, and Instructions ; 
with a variety of Information for General Work connected with every Class of 
Interior and Exterior Decorations, &c. Seventh Edition. 15a pp., cr. 8vo. 1 /O 

" FuU of receipts of value to decorators, painters, gilders. &c. The book contains the gist of 
larger treatises on colour and technical processes. It would be dif&cuU to meet with a work so full 
of varied information on the painter's vtC—BuUding Newt. 

MARBLE DECORATION 

And the Terminology of British and Foreign Marbles. A Handbook for 

Students. By Gborgb H. Blagrovk, Author of " Shoring and its Applica* 

tion," &c. With 28 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth .... 3/6 

. .. . "iP*'* ™^ **""'^' *"** "^^^ wanted handbook shoukl be in the hands of envy aichltact and 

" A caiefially and usefully wifttentieBtlM; the wotk ia iiwirially practteel"— >S<Wfiwaw. 
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DELAMOTTE'S WORKS ON ALPHABETS AND 

ILLUMINATION. 



ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT & MEDIiCVAU 

From the Eighth Century, with Numerals; including Gothic, Church-Text, 
large and small, German, Italian, Arabesque, Imtiab for Illumination, 
Monograms, Crosses. &c., sc, for the use of Architectural and^ Engineering 
Drau^tsmen, Mi!»al Painters, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, 
Engravers, Carvers, &c., &c. Collected and Engraved by F. Dblamottb, and 
printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, oblong, 
ornamental boards 2/6 

" For those who insert enamelled sentences roond gilded chalices, who blaxon shop legends 
over shop-doors, who letter chutch walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, thb book will be 
nscfiiL " — Athemrum. 

MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAU 

Including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, Greek, Hebrew, 
Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque ; 
with several Original Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English 
Alphabets, large and small^ and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers. Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. Collected and Engraved by F. Dblamotts, and printed in Colours. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Royul 8vo, oblong, ornamental boards 2/6 

" There is comprised in it eveiy possible shape into which the letteis of the alphabet and 
aumerals can be formed, and the talent which has been expended in the conception of the various 
plain and ornamental letters is wonderfuL**— SAtfMfariL 

MEDIiCVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR 

ILLUMINATORS. 

By F. G. Delamottk. Containing ax Plates and Illuminated Title, printed 

in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis Brooks. Fourth 

and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, ornamental boards .... 4>/0 

"A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and all the 
colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled."— sSmm. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OP ILLUMINATION. 

For the Use of Beginners ; with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical 

Directions for its Exercise, and Examples taken from Illuminated MSS., 

printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Dblamottb. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Small 4to, ornamental boards 6/0 

" The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student, which, with much good sense, 
the author chooses Aronv collections accessible to all, are selected with Judgment and knowledge as 
well as taste."— jlfMtM^um. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN. 

Containing Initials^ Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Omiunental Borders. 
Ecclesiastical Devices, Mediaeval and Modern Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected by F. Dklamotte, and printed in Colours. Oblong 

royal 8vo, ornamental wrapper 1/6 

" The book will be of great assistance to ladies and young children who are endowed with 
the ait of plyinif the needle in this most ornamental and useful pretty work." — East Angiian Times. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN WOOD-CARVINQ FOR AMATEUR5. 

With Hints on Design. By A Lady. With zo Plates. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, in emblematic wrapper 2/0 

" The handicraft of the wood<arver, so well as a book can Unpait it, may be leaint from * A 
Lady's ' publication."— yf/A<»Mr«OT. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 

By Thomas John Gullick, Painter, and John Times, F.S.A. Including 
Fresco, Oil, Mosaic, Water«Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, 
Miniature, Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth fi/0 

*«* AdopUd as a Priu Booh at South Kensington. 

" Much mjnr be learned, eiren by those who fancy they do not require to be taufht, from the 
caneful perusal of^thls unprecendins but comprehenalvB ti«adse."--^rr ycwmai. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE, 4c. 



THG VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 

Chapters on the Origin and Construction of the Heavens. By J. E. Gobe, 
F. R. A. S. , Author of ~' Star Groups, " &c. Illustrated by 6 Stellar Photographs 
and 13 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth 1 6/0 

" A raluable and lacld Buimnory of recent astronomical theory, rendered moie Talnable asd 
attractive by a series of stellar photographs and other iUustrations."— /"A^ Titnes. 

" In presenring a clear and concise account of the present state of our knovledgv Mx. Core 
has made a valuable addition to the literature of the subject." — Aaturt. 

" Mr. Gore's ' Visible Universe ' is one of the finest works on astronomical science that have 
recently appeared in our lani^iage. In spirit and in method it is scientific from cowr to cover, bat 
the style is so clear and attractive that it will be »s acceptable and as readable to those who make 
no scientific pratcnskHia as to those who devote themselves specially to matters astroBomtcal."— 
iMtU Mtrcury, 

STAR QR0UP5. 

A Student's Guide to the Constellations. By J. Elu^rs Gokk, F.R.A.S., 

M.R.I.A., &c., Author of "The Visible Universe," "The Scenery of the 

Heavens," &c. With 30 Maps. Small 4to, cloth fi'O 

" The volume contains thirty maps showing stan of the sixth macnitude— the usual naked-eye 
limit— and each is accompanied by a brief commentary adapted to fiicilitate recognftioa ami bring 
to notice objects of special interest. For the purpose of a preliminary survey of the 'midnight 
pomp ' of the heavens nothing could be better than a set of dwneations averaguie scarcely twenty 
square Inches In area and Including nothing tltat cannot at once be identified."— &iiterd;a>> Rtvifw. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL GLOSSARY. 

Or, Dictionary of Terms used in Astronomy. With Tables of Data and Lias 
of Remarkable and Interesting Celestial Objects. By J. Ellasd Gore, 
F.R.A.S., Author of " The Visible Universe," ftc Small crown Bvo, cloth. 

"A very useful little work for beginners In astronomy, and not to be despised by nioic 
advanced students. "—rA< Timet. 

" A very handy book . . . the utility of which Is much increased Iqr its vahiafato tables of 
astronomical da,UL."—AtJu»utum 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

Its Construction and Management. Including Technique, Photo-micrograpfay, 

and the Past and Future of the Microscope. By Dr. Henri van Heubck. 

Re-Edited and Augmented from the Fourth French Edition, and Translated 

by Wynne E. Baxter, F.G.S. 400 pp., with upwards of 350 Woodcuts, 

imp. 8vo, cloth 1 8/0 

" A translation of a well-known work, at once popular and comprehensive.'*— TVMtM. 
" The translation is as felicitous as it is accurate. —A'aAfr«. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Bv the late Rev. Robbkt Main, M.A„ F.R.S. Third Edition. Revised by 
William Thvnne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., formerly of the Royal Obsorvatory, 
Greenwich, xamo, cloth 2/0 

"A sound and simple treatise, very carcftiUy edited, and a capital book fbr bcginnet^''— 
ATMtfwiio^fir. 

"Accurately brought down to the requirements of the present time by Mr. L.yna.'*— 
Eduemtiona/ Times. 

A MANUAL OP THE MOLLUSCA. 

A Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells. By S. P. Woodward, A.L.S., 
F.G.S. With an Appendix on Recent and Fossil Concholocical 
Discoveries, bv Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. ^ With 33 Plates and 
upwards of 300 Woodcuts. Reprint of Fourth Edition (1880). Crown 8vo, 

cloth 7/6 

" A most valuable storehouse of concholoirical and geological informatioii.*— «S«^lmcr Gtsi/. 



THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION. 

Or, Geology and Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Omcord. 

By G. W. V. le Vaux. 8vo, cloth 5/O 

"A valuable contribution to the evidences of Revelation, and disposes very conclusively of 
the arKuroents of those who would set Gcxl's Works against God's Word. No raat difficuhv ik 
shirked, and no sophistry is left unexposed."— The Reck, 
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HANDBOOK OP MECHANICS. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. Enlarged and re- written by Bbnjamin Lobwy, F.R.A.S. 

378 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 6/0 

" The perspicuity of the origiiul has been retained, and chaptersTwhich had become obsolete 
have been repUced by others of more modern character. The explanations tbroutrhout are 
itudioualy popular, and care has been taken to show the application of the various branches of 
pby^i to tne industrial aits, and to the practical business of Uie."— AfV«^>v Jtummi, 

HANDBOOK OP HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Bbnjamin Lobwv, 

F.R.A.S. With S36 Illustrations. Post Bvo, cloth .... 5/0 

" For those * who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of pbjrslcal science without the 
profound methods of mathematical taavcstigation,' this work is well adapted."— CA^iwao*/ Ntwt, 

HANDBOOK OP HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. Edited and re-written by Bbnjamin Lobwy, F.R. A.S., ftc. 

1 17 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 6/0 

" The style is alwavs clear and precise, and coareys Inatniction without leaving any cloudiness 
or luridng doubts behind."— ^Mfinem'Mf. 

HANDBOOK OP OPTICS. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. Edited by. T. Olvbr Harding, B.A. Lond. 
with 398 Illtutrations. Small 8vo, 448 pp., cloth 5/0 

*' Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautlfuOy and elaborately Ulustiated.* 
—MtchaMics' Magauitu, 



ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ACOUSTICS. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. Edited bv Gbo. Carby Fostbr, B.A., F.C.S. With 

400 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth fi/0 

" The book could not have been entrusted to any one better calculated to p r e s e rve the terse 
and lucid style of Lardner, while correcting his errors and bcinglng up hb work to the presettt 
sute of scientific knowledge, "-^/'ti^tt/lar Scimt* RevUW. 

HANDBOOK OP ASTRONOMY. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. Fourth Edition. Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 38 Plates and upwards of 

xoo Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth 9/A 

" Probably no other book contains the same amount of Infonnatlon in so compendious and 

well ananged a form— certainly none at the price at which this is offered to the public."— ^iAfM<rMA«. 

" We can do no other than pronounce this work a most valuable manual of astronotny, atkd 

we strong^ recommend It to all who wish to acquire a gencral.-but at the same time correct^ 

acquaintance with this sublime science.*— (?*f"'<<^0' yaumal ^Sciatut 

MU5EUM OP SCIENCE AND ART. 

Edited by Dr. Lardnbr. With upwards of 1,900 Engravings on Wood. In 
Six Double Volumes, £1 1 «. in a new and elegant cloth binding ; or hand- 
somely bound in half-morocco £1 11b. 6d. 

" A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and attractive. The papers combine 
subjects of Importance and great scientific knowledge, considcnlile inductive powers, and a popular 
styM of treatment "—4^«r(iaiS0r. 

StparaU books formtd fri>m tht abov4. 



Common ThlngB Explained. 5s. 
The Microscope. 3J. cloth. 
Popular Geology, as. 6d. cloth. 
Popalar Piiy«ics. as. 6d. cloth. 



Steam and ItB Uaes. as. cloth. 
Popular Astronomy. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
The Bee and White AntB. as. cloth. 
The Electric Telegraph, xs. 6d. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 

By Dr. Lardnbk. Fcap. 8vo 3/6 

A very convenient class book for Junior students in private schools."— ^rMxA Qttarttrty 



•t 
RevUw. 



ANIMAL PHY5I0L0QY FOR 5CH00L5. 

By Dr. Lardnbk. Fcap. 8vo 8/6 

" Clearly written, well arranged, and excellently illustrated."— <Mi*iiriSrafr'f CkranicU. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

By Dr. Lakdnbr. Revised by £. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. Fcap. 8vo. . 2/6 
** One of the most readable books extant on the Electilc Telecnph."— iSivAiA Mtchantc. 

I, C 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
CHEMISTRY, &c. 



THE QAS ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Coni|)rising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the ManufBctm«, 
Distribution and Use of Coal Gas and the Construction of Gas Works. By 
M. O'CoNNOB, A.M.Inst.C.E., 450 pp., crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, leather. 

[Juxt PuSlisk£d, 10 6 

"The book contains a vast amount of information. The author goes consecuttvcly throu^j 

the enifineerlng details and practical methods involved In each of the different processes or nartv 



of a gas-worki>. He has certainly succeeded in making a compiLation of bard matters oi iacx 
absolutely interesting to read."— <rax tVorid. 

" A useful work of reference for the gas engineer and all intere^ed in Itghtins- or beating by 

5 as, while the analyses of the various descriptions of gns will be of value to the technical cttemist. 
lU matter in any way connected with the manufacture and use of gas is dealt with. The book b^s 
evidently been careniUy compiled, and certainly constitutes a useful addition to gas literstiue. ~— 
Builder. 

"The volume contains a great quantity of specialised information, compiled, we bdieve, fTf-> 
trustworthy sources, which should make it of considerable value to those for whom It is specifeLaLy 
produced. -'Hn^iHeer. 

LIGHTING BY ACETYLENE 

Generators, Burners, and Electric Furnaces. By Wilxiam E. Gibbs, M.K 
With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. l/tui Pmilisked. 7/6 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. 

A Practical Treatise for the Use of Analytical Chemists, Eneineers, Ires 

Masters. Iron Founders, Students and others. Compriainfj^ Methods of Aaaly^ 

and Valuation of the Principal Materials used in Engineering Work, with 

Analyses, Examples and Suggestions. By H. J. Phillips, F.I.C, F.CS. 

Second Eklition, Enlarged. Crown 8V0, 400 pp., with Illustratioas, cloth "% 0<'6 

" Ih this work the author has rendered no small service to a numerous body of (n^ctfcx 

then. . . . The analytic.1l methods may be pronounced most satisfactory, being as accurate as tte« 

despatch required of engineenng chemists permits." — ChtfiUcml News. 

" Full of good things. As a handbook of technical analysis, it is very wckome.**— fm*.^^. 
" The analytical methods given are, as a whole, such as are likely to give rapid mkI trust- 
worthy results in experienced hamls. . . . There is much excellent descriptive matter in the wozk, 
the chapter on ' Oils and Lubrication ' being specially noticeable in this respect.'*— wgiyijuw . 

NITR0-EXPL05IVE5. 

A Practical Treatise concerning the Properties, Manufacture, and Analyse 

of Nitrated Substances, including the Fulminates, Smokeless Powders, aihi 

Celluloid. By P. G. Sanpord, F. I.C, Consulting Chemist to the Cotton Powder 

Company, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. [Just Publistud^ 9:0 

" Any one having the requisite apparatus and materials could make nitro-glfcerine or run- 

cotton, to say nothing of other explosives, by the aid of the instructions in this volume. Tliis b 

one of the very few text-books in which can be found Just what is wanted. Mr. Satdard e>9c» 

through the whole list of explosives commonly used, names any given explosive, and tells as ot wba: 

It i& composed and how it is manufactured. The book Is excellent tbroi^ouu"— £ivir««M»'. 

A HANDBOOK ON MODERN EXPLOSIVES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Use of Dynamite, Gun-Cotton, 
Nitro-Glycerine and other Explosive Compounds, including Collodion^Cotton. 
With Chapters on Explosives in Practical Application. By M. Ei&sl^r, 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgical Chemist. Second Edition, Enlareed. 
With 150 Illu.strations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 12'*6 

" Useful not only to the miner, but also to officers of both services to whom blasdaf and she 
use of explosives generally may at any time become a necessary auxiliary."— JV«/brK. 

DANGEROUS GOODS. 

Their Sources and Properties, Modes of Storage and Transport. With Xotes 
and Comments on Accidents arising therefrom, together witn the Governnicni 
and Railway Classifications, Acts of Parliament, &c. A Guide for the TJ se of 
Government and Kailwav Oflicials, Steamship Owners, Insurance Companies 
and Manufacturers, and Users of Explosives and Dangerous Goods. By 
H. Joshua Phillips, F.I.C, F.CS. Crown 8vo, 374 pp., cloth . . q;q 
*' Merits  wide circulatton, and an intelUgeot, appreciative study."— CA««N*ks/ News. 
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A MANUAL OP THE ALKALI TRADE. 

Induding the Manufacture of Sulphuric Add, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching 
Powder. By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
London. 390 pp. of Text. With 33a Illustrations and Working Drawings, 
Second Edition, with Additions. Super-royal 8vo, doth . £1 1 Qa. 

" This book is written by a mAnufacturer for manufacturers. The working details of th« most 
approved forms of apparatus are given, and these are accompanied by no less than 033 wood 
engravings, all of whicn may be used for the purposes of construction. Evety step in the manu- 
facture is \9ry fully described in this manual, and each improvement explained. —yfrt^M^Mm. 

" We nnd not merely a sound and luminous czpUnation of the chemical principles of the 
trade, but a notice of numerous matters which have a most important bearing on the successful 
conduct of alkali works, but which are generally overlooked hy even experienced technological 
9xxXhot%.''-Cfum4eai Review. 

THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND 

QBOLOQY. 

Containing all known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, manv Working 
Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. 
Ross, R.A., F.G.S. With xao Illustrations. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

"The student who goes conscientiously through the course of experimentation here laid down 
will gain a better insight into inorganic chemistry and mineralc^y than if he had 'got up ' any of the 
best text-books of the day, and passed any number of examinations in their contents. —C4«msas/ 
Newt. 

THE MANUAL OP COLOURS AND DYE-WARE5. 

Their Properties, Applications, Valuations, Impurities and Sophistications. 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Drysalters, Brolcers, &c. By J. W. Slates. 
Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, clMh 7/6 

" A complete encyclopsedla of the materia tinettrta, cThe information given respecting each 
article is full and picclse, and the methods of determinii^f the value of articles such as these, so 
liable to sophisticatkiii, are given with clearness, and are practical as well as valuable."— CA«m^/ 
and Druggist. 

" There b no other work which coven precisely the same ground. To students preparing 
or examinations in dyeing and printing it will prove excecdin^y \i»elaL"—CMewiiaU News. 

A HANDY BOOK FOR BREWER5. 

Being a Practical Guide to the Art of Brewing and Malting. Embracing the 
Conclusions of Modem Research which bear upon the Practice of Brewing. 
By Hbrbkrt Edwards Wright, M.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 530 pp., cloth. [Just Published. 1 2/6 

" May be consulted with advantage by the student who is preparing himself for examinational 
tests, while the scientific brewer will find in it a r^sum/ of all the most important discoveries of 
modem times. The work is written throughout in a clear and concise manner, and the author 
takes great care to discriminate between vague theories and well-established facts."— ^nrwrrf' 
yeumal. 

*' We have great pleasure in recommending this handy book, and have no hesitation in saying 
that it is one of the best— If not the best— which has yet been written on the subject of beer-brewing 
in this country ; it should have a place on the shelves of every brewer's library. "—^mi«rr' 
Guardian. 

" Although the requirements of the student are primarily considered, an acquaintance of half- 
an-hour's duration cannot foil to impress the practkal brewer with the sense of having found a 
trustworthy guide and practical counsellor in brewery matters. "—C ^mic ai Trade yaumoL 

FUELS: 50L1D, LIQUID, AND QA5E0U5. 

Their Analysis and Valuation. For the Use of Chemists and Engineers. By 

H. J. PHiLLiPS,r F.C.S., formerly Analytical and ConMilting Chemist to the 

G.E. Rlwy. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, doth 2/0 

" Ouglit to have its pkce in the latmratory of evety metallurgical establishment and wherever 

fue is used on a large scale. "^■Ch tm i ta l News. 
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THE ARTI5T5' MANUAL OF PIGMENTS. 

Showing their Compoeition, Conditions of Permanency, Non-Permaneocy, azx! 

Adulterations; Effects in Combination with Each Other amd with Vehicles; 

and the most Reliable Tests of Purity. By H. C. Stand agk. crown Svo. 2/6 

" This work is indeed ntultttm^H'^rve, and we con, with ^ood conscience, recomineod ii n» 

all who codcM in contact with pigments, whether as maken, dealen, or iiirn - Cktmumi JUview. 



A POCKET-BOOK OP MENSURATION AND QAUQINQ. 

Containing Tables, Rules, and Memoranda for Revenue Officers, Brewers, 
Spirit Merchants. &c. By J. B. Mant, Inland Revenue. Secoad Edition 
Revised. x8mo, leather 4/0 

" This handy and useful book is adapted to the requirements of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and will be a favourite book of reference."— CtfviAaw. 

" Should be in the hands of evory practical bcewar."— JPfTswrr* S^^Hmmi, 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS, TRADES, AND 

MANUFACTURES. 



MODERN CYCLB5. 

A Practical Handbook on their Construction and Repair. By A. J. Walu^- 
Taylbk, a. M. Inst. C. E. Author of " Refrigerating Machinery, ''^ftc. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publuksd. 10.6 



" The luxe trade that is done in the component parts of bicycles has placed in the war ol 
nechanicaQy inclined extraordinary facilities for building bicycles for their own use. Tbe 

book will prove a valuable guide for all those who aspire to the manufacture or repair of their o«s 



machtaes."— rA< J^teUl, 

"A most comprehenslTe and up-to-date treatise."— rA« Cyde. 

*' A very useful boolc, which is quite entitled to rank as a standard work for students of cyck 
construction. — fVtuetinf. 

TEA MACHINERY AND TEA FACTORIES. 

A Descriptive Treatise on the Mechanical Appliances required on Tu 
Plantations in the Prt^paration of Tea for the Market.^ By A. J. W. TAVLfcR, 
A.M. Inst. C.E. With about 200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

[Nearly Ready, Price ^ ah&ut ^^IQ 

TEA PLANTING AND MANUFACTURE 

(A Text Book oQ. Comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Industry, the Cultivation of the Plant, the Preparauon of the Leaf for tbe 
Market, &c. By David Ckolb, late of the Jokai Tea Company, &c Wltb 
Plates and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth .... 1 G'O 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

A Manual of ^actical Instruction of the Processes of Opening, Cardiog. 
Combing, Drawing, Doubling and Spinning of Cotton, the Methods of 
Dyeing, &c. For the Use of Operatives, Overlookers, and Manufacturers 
By John Lister, Technical Instructor, Pendleton. 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

" A distinct adrance in the literature of cotton manufacture."— ^t/iMAwwi^. 

" It is thofouglUy reliable, ftilfilllng nearly all tbe rc<)uirements desired."— ^^/kj^pvar HeruU, 

FLOUR MANUFACTURE. 

A Treatise on Milling Science and Practice. By Friedrich Kick, Imperial 
Reffierungsrath, Professor of Mechanical Technology in the Imperial Goman 
Polytechnic Institute, Prague. Translated from uie Second Enlarged and 
Revised Edition with Supplement. By H. H. P. Powles, Assoc Memb. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Nearly 400 pp. Illustrated with a8 Folding 
Plates, and 167 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth. £1 5t. 

" This valuable work is, and will remain, tbe stindard authority ovtbe sci«ice of ratUinr. .  • 
The miller who has read and digested this work will have laid the foundation, so to ^wJc. of a 
succeasftal career ; he will have acquired a number of gfeneral principles which he can proceed ic 
Apply. In this handsome volume we at last have the accepted text-book of modem millinx in eood. 
i^ound Ensrlish, whkh has little, if any. trace of the German idiom."— rA< Mititr. 
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CBMENT5, PASTES, QLUE5, AND QUM5. 

A Practical Guide to the Manufacture and Application of the ▼arioos Aggluti- 
nants required in the Building. Metal- Working, Wood-Working, and Lukther- 
Working Trades, and for Workshop, Laboratory or Office Use. With upwards 
of 900 Recipes and FormuUe. By H. C. Standagb, Chemist. Third Kdition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Publishsd. 2/0 

"We bare pleasure In spealdnir fo^ouimblT of this Tolume. So fu is we have liad 
experience, which Is not tnconsiaerable, this manual is truatwortby." — Athetuntm. 

" As a revelation of what are considered trade lecrets, tlus book will arouse an amount of 
curiosicy among the lars^e number of industries It touches."— /)iii()r ChrmtitU, 

THE ART OP 50AP-MAKINQ. 

A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet 
Soaps, &C. Including many New Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of 
Glycerine from Waste Leys- By Alx. Watt. Fifth Ekliti<M), Revised, with 
an Appendix on Modem Candlemaking. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

"The work will prove very useful, not merely to the technological student, but to the 
practical soap boiler who wishes to understand the theory of his art,"— CA^mtfm/ News. 

" A thoroughly practical treatise on an art which has almost no literature in our languafpe. 
We congratulate the author on the success of his endeavour to fill a void in English technical 
literature."— iVa/Mrv. 

PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A Mantial for Paper-Makers and Owners and Managers of Paper-Mills. With 
Tables, Calculations, &c By G. Clappbrton, Paper-Maker. With Illus< 
trations of Fibres from Micro-Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 6/0 

" The author caters for the requirements of responsible mill hands, apprentices, Ac., whilst 
his manual will be found ofgreat service to students of technok>gy, as well as to veteran paper- 
makers and mill owners. The illustrations form an excellent feature."— TAf tVorU's P»ftr TrtnU 
Jitvitw. 

" We roconunend everybody interested In the trade to get  copy of this thoroughly practical 
hook."— Paper Making. 

THE ART OF PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Paper from Rags, Esparto, 
Straw, and other Fibrous Materials. Including the Manufacture of Pulp from 
Wood Fibre, with a Description of the Machinery and Appliances used. To 
which are added Details of Processes for Recovering Soda from Waste Liquors. 
By Alexander Watt. Author of " The Art of Soap'Making." With Illus- 
trations. Crown 3vo, cloth 7/8 

"It may be regarded as the standard work on the subject. The book Is fbU of valuable 
infonnation. The ' Art of Paper-Making' is in every respect a model of a text-book, either for  
technical class, or for the private student. '—Pa^er and Printing Trades JonmeU. 

A TREATISE ON PAPER 

For Printers and Stationers. With an Outline of Paper Manufacture ; Complete 
Tables of Sizes, and Specimens of Different Kinds of Paper. By Richard 
Parkinson, late of the Manchester Technical School Demy 8vo, cloth. 

\Just Published, 3/6 

THE ART OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE. 

Being a Practical Handbook, in which the Operations of Tanning, Currying, 
and Leather Dressing are fully Described, and the Principles of Tanning 
Explained, and many Recent Processes Introduced ; as also Methods for the 
Estimation of Tannin, and a Description of the Arts of Glue Boiling, Gut 
Dressing. &c. By Alexander Watt, Author of " Soap<Making," &c. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 9/0 

" A sound, comprehensive treatise on tannine and its accessories. The book Is an eminently 

valuable production, which redounds to the credit of both author and pubUshen."— CAtfiMfta/ 

Reviem. 

THE ART OF BOOT AND 5H0E MAKING. 

A Practical Handbook, including Measurement, Last- Fitting, Cutting-Out, 
Closing and Making, with a Description of the most approved Machinery 
Employed. By John B. Lbno, late Editor of £^ Cm^, and Thu Boot and 
Sho»-Mahir, xamo, cloth 2/0 
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WOOD BNQRAVINQ« 

A Practical and Easy Introdoction to the StadyoT the Art. By W. N. Browiv. 
ismo, cloth f/Q 

*' Th« book li clear and compleCe, and will be uaeAil to any one wanting to undentaad the 
lint eleroents of the beautiful an of wood engta.'viag.''—Crm^Mc 

MODERN HOROLOGY, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Translated from the French of Claudius Saunibr, ex-Director <^ the School 
of Horology at Macon, by Julien Tripplin, F.R.A.S., Besancon Watch 
Manufacturer, and Edward Rigg, M.A., Assayer in the Royal Mint. With 
Seventy-eight Woodcuts »nd Twentv*two Coloured Copper Plates. Second 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, £2 2a. ; half-calf . . £2 1 0a. 

" There Is no horotoglcal work In the English language at all to be comuared to this produc- 
tion of M. Saunier's for clearness and completeneas. It is alike good as a guioe for the student and 
as a reference for the experienced horologut and skilled wotkxa»n."-'i/0rpltfgicm/ If^mrMai. 

" The latest, the most complete, and the most reliable of those literary productions to whkb 
continental watchmakers are Indebted for the mechanical superiority over their English brethm 
—in fiu:t, the Bookof Books, is M. Saunier's ' Treatise.'"— If^aftAMMlwr, yrweUtr^and SihmrsmUk. 

THE WATCH ADJUSTER'S MANUAL. 

A Practical Guide for the Watch and Chronometer^ Adjuster in Making, 
Springing, Timing and Adjusting for Isochronism, Positions and Temperatiires. 
By C. E. Fritts. 370 pp., with Illustrations, 8vo, doth . . 16^0 

THE WATCHMAKER'S HANDBOOK. 

Intended as a Workshop Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and 
the Allied Mechanical Arts. Translated from the French of Ci-audil's 
Saunibr, and enlarged by Juubn Tripplin, F.R.A.S., and £dwars 
Rigg, M.A., Assayer m the Royal Mint. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. 9/0 

" Each part is trulv a treatise in itself. The arrangement is good and the lai^piage is dear 
and concise. It is an admirable guide for the young watchmaker."— £NW»«#rtfl^. 

" It is impossible to speak too highly of its excellence. It Atlnu every leaulremeat in a 
handbook Intended for the use of S workman. Should be found in every workshop. —IfSaftA mnd 
Clocktmaktr 

A HISTORY OP WATCHES & OTHER TIMEKEEPERS. 

By Jamks F. Kendal, M.B.H. Inst. Boards, 1/6: or doth, gilt . 2.'6 

" The best which has yet appeared on this subject in the English language."— /n^Mxfriex. 
" Open the book where you may. there is interesting matter in it concerning the ingenious 
devices 01 the ancient or modem honuoger."— sSo^niey Review. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. 

A Practical Treatise on the Electrolysis of Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, and 
other Metals and Alloys. With Descriptions of Voltaic Batteries, Magneto 
and Dynamo- Electric Machines, Thermopiles, and of the Materials and 
Processes used in every Department of the Art, and several Chapters on 
Elkctro-Mktallurgv. By Alexander Watt, Author of ** Electro- 
Metallurgy," &c. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 90 
"Eminently a book for the practical worker in dectro-deposition. It contains peactkuU 

descriptions of methods, processes and materials, as actuaQy pursued and used in the wotkshop."— 

Engineer. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Practically Treated. By Alexandbk Watt. Tenth Edition, includinfi^ the 
most recent Processes, xaroo, cloth 3 '6 

" From this book both amateur and artisan may leam everything necessary for the succes&fu) 
prosecution of electroplating." — /rvm. 

JEWELLER'S ASSISTANT IN WORKING IN GOLD. 

A Practical Treatise for Masters and Workmen, Compiled from the Experience 

of Thirty Years' Workshop Practice. By George E. Gee, Author of " The 

Goldsmith's Handbook," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/5 

" Thb manual of technteal education Is apparently destined to be a valuable auxOlary to 4 
handicraft whkh is certainly capable of great Improvwnent."- 7A< 7 imes. 
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ELECTROPLATINO. 

A Practical Handbook on the Deposition of Copper, Silver, Nickel, Gold, 
Aluminium, Brass, Platinum, &c., &c. By J. w. Urquhart, C.E. Fourth 
Exlition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth [/ust PublUhfd. 5/0 

" An excellent practical manual "—i?«j^iv«fn'«^. 

" An excellent work, givinir the newest infonDation."— /ffnff/^fto/ yoHmmL 

ELECTROTYPINQ. 

The Reproduction and Multiplication of Printing Surfaces and Works of Art 
by the Electro-Deposition of Meuls. By J. W. Ubquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, 

cloth 6/0 

" The book is thoroaghly practical : the reader is, therefore, conducted through the leading 

laws of dactricity, then through the metals used byelectrotypen, the apparatus, and the depositing 

processes, up to the final preparation of the work.^— ^r/ y»Hrmai. 

aOLD5MITH'5 HANDBOOK. 

By Gborgb E. Gbe, Jeweller, &c. Fifth Edition. lamo, cloth . . 3/0 

"A good, sound educator, and will be generally accepted as an authority.'*— /TtfrtfA^fAie/ 
youmai. 

SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK. 

By Gborgs E. Gbb, Jeweller, &c. Third Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, lamo, cloth 3/0 

"The chief merit of the work is Its practical character. . . . The workers In the trade will 
speedily discover its merits when they sic down to study ^H.'—BngUtk Mtchanic. 

*«* T/m abom two works tog9ther, strongly half-bound, pries 7s. 

SHEET METAL WORKER'5 INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising a Selection of Geometrical Problems and Practical Rules for 
Describing the Various Patterns Required by Zinc, Sheet-Iron, Copper, and 
Tin-Plate Workdrs. By Rbuben Henry Warn. New Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged by Joseph G. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, 954 pp., 
with 430 Illusuations, cloth. [Just Publisktd. 7/6 

BREAD & BISCUIT BAKER'S & SUQAR-BOILER'S 

A55I5TANT. 

Including a large variety of Modern Recipes. With Remarks on the Art of 

Bread-making. By Robert Wells. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

" A large number of wrinkles for the ordinary cook, as well as the baker. "Smiurdmy Reviem, 

PASTRYCOOK & CONFECTIONER'S GUIDE. 

For Hotels, Restaurants, and the Trade in general, adapted also for Family 

-Use. By R. Wells, Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker." Crown 8vo, 

cloth 2/0 

"Wecannotspeaktoohighly of this really excellent work. In these days of keen compedtion 
our readers cannot do better than purchase this book."— JSoivrx' Timtt. 

ORNAMENTAL CONFECTIONERY. 

A Guide for Bakers, Confectioners and Pastrycooks ; including a variety of 

Modem Recipes, and Remxu-ks on Decorative and Coloured Work. With xao 

Original Designs. By Robert Wslls. Second Edition. Crown 8vo . 5/0 

" A valuable work, practical, and should be In the hands of erery baker and confectioner. 
The illustrative designs are alone worth treble the amount charged for the whole work."— i7dil«ri* 
Timet. 

THE MODERN FLOUR CONFECTIONER, WHOLESALE 

AND RETAIL. 

Containing a large Collection of Recipes or Cheap Cakes, Biscuiu, &c. With 

remarks on the Ingredients Used in their Manufacture. By Robert Wells, 

Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

" The work Is of a decidedly practical character, and in every recipe regard is had to economical 
working."— A'tfriA British Daily Mail, 

RUBBER HAND STAMPS 

And the Manipulation of Rubber. A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Indiarubher Hand Stamps, Small Articles of Indiarubber, The Hektograph, 
Special Inks, Cements, and Allied Subjects. By T. O'Conok Sloanb, A.M., 
Pn.D. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth . . 0/0 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Editorof "Work "(New S«ries), Author of "Lath« Work/* "MilUng Machines,' &c. 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price xs. each. 

Tfuss Handvbooks have httn wriU$n to supply imformaium for Workmxk. 
Students, and Amatsurs in tht s9V9ral Handicrafts^ on ths actual Practice 0/ 
thi Workshop, and art imUndtd to convey in plain language Technical Know- 
LKOGB of tht stvtral Crafts. In dtscribing tht processes employed, and the manipu- 
lation of mattrial, workshop terms art ustd ; workshop practict is fully explainad : 
and the text is frttly illustrated with drawings of modem twds, appliancas^ and 
processes. _ _ 

THE METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Wwkers at the Foot-Lathe. With over xoo lUoft. 

trations 1 'O 

" The book wUl be of lenrice jJike to the amateor aad the aitlsaa tuner. It dispUys 
thorough knowledge of the subject." — Scotsman. 

THE WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over xoo lUustratioos. 

1/0 

" We reconunend the book to jroung tuners and amateurs. A multitude of w u i I iimm i have 

hitherto sought in vain for a manual of this special \advaitry."—MickaMieat IVcrid, 

THE WATCH JOBBER'5 HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

100 Illustrations *! /Q 

" We strongly advise all young penons connected with the watch trade to acquire and st«»dy 
this inexpensive work." — CUrkenmftU ChronicU. 

THE PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations "% /Q 

" A most valuable, if not indispensable manual for the patten maker."— ATfttfa^a^fe:. 

THE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulation, emtnadne Infonnazion 
on various Handicraft Processes. With Useful Notes and Misoellaneoiu 

Memoranda. Comprising about aoo Subjects "I /Q 

"A very clever and useful book, which should be found in every workshop; and it «!Kf»»«M 
certainly find a place in all technical schools."— Sff/wn^j^ Revitw. 

THE MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of xoo Illustrations . . "f /Q 

" Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little book."— ^»</tfrr. 

THE CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards o 

100 Illustrations . "I /Q 

" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the trade. "— Cj w ew / ry SiandartU 

THE CABINET MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Proces s es 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of xoo Illustrations . "% /Q 

" Mr. Hasluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical giddtts we 
have seen for beginners in camnet-worlc"- Sa/Nr^ia^ Review, 

THE WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK OP MANUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 
Employed in Woodworking. With X04 Illustrations. . . . . "f /O 

Opinions of the Press. 
** Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, bat how to do It, and 
how to convey his knowledge to oiYit,t%."—Enginterin£. 

" Mr. Hasluck writes admirably, and gives compHece instructions."- J?M|fiteMr. 
" Mr. Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative ^fll ead 
scientific knowledge of processes of the trained mechaniciaa, and the manuals are marrels oC irtuu 
can be produced at a vopuUtr pnce."—ScAooimaster. 

"Helpful to workmen of all ages and degrees of experience."- /3M/> Chrtmidt. 
"Practkal. sensible, and remarkably cheap."— T'cmrtM/ ^BductMam. 
" Concise, clear, and pcacticaL"— 5aA*rdki> Review. 
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COMMERCE, COUNTING-HOUSE WORK, 

TABLES, &c. 



LB550N5 IN COMMERCE. 

By Professor R. Gambaro, of the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. 

Edited and Revised by Jambs Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commercial 

Law in King's College, London. Second Eklition, Revised. Crown 8vo . 3/6 

" The pubUshen oftlils work have rendered coasidcmble senrlce to the cause of commercial 

education by the opportune production of this volume. . . . The woric is peculiarly acceptable to 

En^riish readcn and an admirable addition to existing class books. In a phrase, we think the work 

attains its object in furnishing a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with which 

the commercial man interested therein should be faxaihax.''—CMamder a/^ Commerce ^aumaL 

" An invaluable guide in the hands of those who are preparing (or a commercial career, and, 
in fhct, the Information it contains on matters of business should be impressed on every one."— 
CottnHMg^ House. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages— English. 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad K Bakkk. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 3/6 

"Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do 
better than study this work, the materials of whk:h are excellent and conveniently arranged. They 
consist not of entire specimen letters, but— what are fiir more useful— sliort passages, sentences, or 
phrases expieasing the same general idea in various fonos.''—AtkeHaufm. 

"A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually complete, well arranged and 
reliable. The book is a thoroughly good otyB.''—ScMooimasttr. 



FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accoontants and Manufactures, with Appendices on the 
Nomenclature of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts: the Rating of 
Factories ; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts, Ice., 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emile Garckb and J. M. Fells. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlwged. 
Demy 8vo, 950 pp., strongly bound O/O 

" A very interesting description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . The principle 
of assimilating the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thoroughly 
agree with."— vtfovwH/laff/f' youmaL 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of Cutorles who would not 
derive great benefit from the perusal of this most admirable imk."'-LeeaiG0verHm€Ht CMronicU. 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Centtiry. With 
an Appendix containing a proposed English System. By Lewis D. A. 
Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. £., Autbor of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth 1 2/6 

" Wo recommend the work to all htterested in the practkal reform of our weights and 
neasoxes. "—Nature. 

A SERIES OP METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 
of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. ByC. H. Dowling, 
C.E. 8 vo, strongly bound 10/6 

" Mr. DowQng's Tables are well put together as  ready reckoner for the co n version of one 
system into the otha."—AtM€naMm. 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from u. per cwt. to xiss. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downib. 396 pp., leather . . 9/0 

" A most useful set of tables, nothing Uke them before existed."— ^Md/tf^Mf A'^rwx. 
•« Although spedallv adapted to the iron and metal trades, the ubles wio be found useful n 
every other buaness in whkh merchandise Is bought and sold by weight."— ^tftfspajf News. 
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NUMBER, WEIGHT, AND FRACTIONAL CALCULATOR. 

Contuning upwards of 350,000 Separate Calculations, showing at a Glantt the 
Value at 43a Different Rates, ranging from rljth of a Penn^ to 30S. each, or per 
cwt., and £90 per ton, of any number of articles consecuavely, from i to 470. 
Any number 01 cwts., ars., and lbs., from x cwt. to 470 cwts. Any number of 
tons, cwts., qrs., and lbs., from i to 1,000 tons. By William Chadwick, 
Public Accountant. Third Edition, Revised. 8vo, strongly bound . 18'0 

" It is as easy of reference for any answer or any number of answers as a dUctiooaiy. For 
making up accounts or estimates the book must prove utYaluabie to all who have any considcratde 
quantity of cakulatlons involving price and measure in any combiination to do." — £$igiM*er. 

" The most perfect work of the kind yet prepared."— C/avw Htraid, 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR. 

Being a Series of Tables upon a New and Comprdiensive Plan, exhibiting st 
one Reference the exact value of any Weight from x lb. to 15 tons, at 900 
Progressive Rates, from xd. to i68s. per cwt., and containing x 86,000 Direct 
Answers, which, with their Combinations, consisting of a single addition 
(mostly to be performed at sisht), vrill aifford an aggregate en 10,366,000 
Answers ; the wnole being calctiiated and designed to ensure correctness and 
womote desMitch. By Hbnrv Harbrn, AccountanL Fifth Edition, carefuliy 
Corrected. Royal Svo, strongly half-bound £1 St. 



" A practlcai and useful work of reference far men of business generalhr."— -/riw ti ww ji/ t r . 
" Of pilcdesa value to business men. It is a necessary boMC in au mercaatOe ofices."— 
Sk^tld Indeptndtnt. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE. 

Compriung several Series of Tables for the Use of Merchants, Manufacturers, 

Ironmongers, and Others, by which maybe ascertained the Exact Profit arising 

from any mode of usine Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 

the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a Price, so as 

to produce, by one operation, a sum that Mrill realise any required Profit after 

allowing one or more Discounts : to which are added Tables of Profit or 

Advance from \\ to 90 per cent., Tables of Discount from \\ to pSf percent., 

and Tables of Commission, &c., from | to xo per cent. By Hrnry Harbbk, 

Accountant. New Edition, Coxrected. Demy Svo, half-bound . £1 6t. 

" A book such as this can only be appreciated by business jnen, to whom the saving: of time 
means saving of money. The work must prove of great value to merchants, manufacturers, aad 
general traders "—^nMJrA Trad* youmal. 

TABLES OF WAGES. 

At 54> 53i 50 <^<^ 48 Hours per Week. Showing the Amounts of Wages from 
One quarter of an hour to Sixty-four hours, in each case at Rates of Wages 
advancing by One Shilling from 45. to 555. per week. By Thos. Garbutt, 
Accountant. Square crown Svo, half-bound 6/0 

IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES. 

For Iron Shipbuilders, Engineers, and Iron Merchants. Containing the 
Calculated Weights of upwards of 150,000 different sixes of Iron Plates from 
X foot by 6 in. by \ in. to 10 feet by 5 feet by i in. ^ Worked out on the Basis ai 
40 lbs. to the square foot of Iron of i inch in thickness. By H. Bi;rlikson 
and W. H. Simpson. 4to, half-bound £1 6c< 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES (ACTUARIAL). 

Coinprising Commutation and Conversion Tables, Logarithms, Cologarithms, 
Antilogarithms and Reciprocals. By J. W. Gordon. Royal 8vo. mounted 
on canv.is, in cloth case. [J*^t Publislud. 5/0 
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AGRICULTURE, FARMING, 
GARDENING, &c. 



THE COMPLETE GRAZIER AND FARMER'S AND 

CATTLB BRBEDBR'S ASSISTANT. 

A Compendium of Husbandry. Originally Written by William Youatt, 
Fourteenth Edition, entirely Re-written, considerably Enlarged, and brought 
up to Present Requirements, by William Fream, LL.D., Assistant Com- 
missioner, Royal Commission 00 Agriculture, 1893, Author of "The Elements 
of Agriculture," &c. Royal 8vo, z,ioo pp., with over 450 Illustrations, 
handsomely bound. [ Just Published, £1 lis. 6d. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 



Book I On the Varibtibs. breeding. 

Rearing. Fattening and Manage- 

MBNT OF Cattle. 
Book 1 1, on the economy and man- 
agement OF THE Dairy. 
BOOK III. On THE Breeding. Rearing. 

AND Management of horses. 
Book IV. on the Breeding, Rearing, 

AND Fattening of sheep. 
Book v. on the Breeding. Rearing, 

AND Fattening of Swine, 
Book vi. On the Diseases op Live 

stock. 



Book vil. on the breeding. Rearing. 

and Management of Poultry. 
Book VI il. On Farm Offices and 

Implements of Husbandry. 
Book IX. On the Culture and Man. 

AGBMENT OP GRASS LANDS. 

Book X. On the cultivation and 

Application of Grasses, Pulse and 

Roots 
Book XI. On Manures and their 

application to grass Land and 

Crops, 
book XII. monthly Calendars op 

Farmwork. 



• « 

« 



Opinions op thb Press on the New Edition. 



" Dr. Fream Is to be congratulated on the successftjl attempt he has made to give us a work 
which will at once become the standard classic of the farm practice of the country. We believe 
that It will be found that it has no compeer among the many works at present fai existence. . . . 
The illustrations are admirable, while the frontispiece, which represents the well-known bull. 
New Year's Gift, nwiiod by the Queen, is a work of art."— TA^ Tinus. 

" The book must be recognised as occupying the proud position of the most exhaustive woA 
of reference in the English language on the subject with which it deals."— ^/A#N«wm. 

" The most comprehensive guide to modem farm practice that exists in the English language 
to-day. . . . The book is one that ought to be on every farm and in the library of every land 
owner. "—Mark Lant Express, 

" In point of exhausttveness and accuracy the work will certainly hold a pre-eminent and 
tmique position among books dealing with scientific agricultural practice. It is. in Csct, an agricul- 
turaJ library of itself. '^--A'irrtA British Agriculturist. 

" A compendium of authoritative and well^irdered knowUK^on every conceivable branch of 
the work of tne live stock farmer; probably without an equal In this or any other country."— 
Y»rkshirt P»st. 

FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Robert Wallace, F.L.S., F.R.S.E.. &c., Professor of Agrictilture and 

Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, thoroughly 

Revised and considerably Enlarged. With over lao Phototypes of Prize 

Stock. Demy 8vo, 384 pp., with 79 Plates and Maps, cloth. 1 2/8 

" A really complete work on the history, breeds, and management of the (arm stock of Great 

Britain, and one which Is likely to find its way to the shelves of every country gentleman's library. 

— TA* Timts. 

" The latest edition of ' Farm Live Stock of Great Britain ' is a production to be proud of, and 
ts Issue not the least of the services which its author has rendered to agricultural science."— 
Scottish Famur. 

" The book is very attractive, . . . and we can scarcely Imagine the existence of a 
armer who would not like to have a copy of this beautiful and useful itoik. —Mark Lant Exprtst. 

NOTE-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS & FIGURES 

FOR PA'RMBRS AND FARM STUDENTS. 

By Primrosh McConnsll, B.Sc., Fellow of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, Author of " Elements of Fanning." Sixth Edition, Re-written, Revised, 
and greatly Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 480 pp., leather. \Just Published, 6/0 

Summary op Contents : Survbyinc and Lbvbllinc. — Wrights and 
Mrasurrs. — Machinrry and Buildings. — Labour. — operations. — Draining. — 
Embanking.— Gkological Memoranda.— Soils.— Manures.— cropping.— Crops.— 
Rotations. — weeds.— Feeding. — Dairying.— Live Stock. — Horses. — Cattle. — 
sheep.— Pigs.— POULTRY.— Forestry.— H0RTICULTURB.—M1SCELLANEOUS. 

" No farmer, and certainly no agricultural student, ought to be without this mM//Mw»-tf»-/<inv 
manual of all subjects connected with the farm."— A«r/* British Aericutturist. 

" This little pocket-book conuins a Urge amount of useful Information upon all kinds of agri- 
cultural subjects. Something of the kind has long been wanted."— J/«ri( Laiu Bxprtss. 

" The amount of Information It contains b most surprising ; the arrangement of the matter U 
so methodical — although so compressed— «s to be InteUstbie to e v ery one who takes  girace through 
ts pages. They teem with iiiroimation. ''-Farm and aam*. 
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BRITI5H DAIRYING. 

A Handy Volame on the Work of the Dslry-Fann. For the Use of Technical 
InstructUKi Clasaea, Students in Agricnlturml Colleges and the WorkuiK Dury- 
Fanner. By Prof. J. P. Shbldon. With Illustrations. Second Edltioa, 
Revised, drown 8vo, cloth. ( Jwt PubUshtd. 2^6 

** Confidently reconunendad as a osaAil text-book on datay fkimlag."— ^/rrfcMitefia/ GmMtOt. 

" Probably the best halfcrown maatial on dairy work that has yet been praducod."— ASvrtk 
MrmsM Afrieuiturist. 

" It la the soundest little work we have yet seen oo the subject "—TV Timu, 

MILK, CHEESB, AND BUTTER. 

A Practical Handbook on their Properties and the Processes of their Prodoc* 
tion. Including a Chapter on Cream and the Methods of its Separation from 
Milk. By Tohn Olivbk, late Principal of the^ Western Dairy Institute, 
Berkeley. With Coloured Plates and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

7/6 

" An exhaustlTe and maslefly production. It may be cordially recommended to all shKtenrt 
and practitioneis of dairy wcieact.— North BrMsh AgriatUurist, 

" We recommend this vary comprelienslv« and carafuUy-writtan book to daity-fanoers and 
students of dairying. It is a distinct acquisition to the library of the agvicultnrist.''— ^^nr^Ofiterra^ 
GasetU. 

SYSTEMATIC SMALL FARMING. 

Or, The Lessons of My Farm. Being an Introduction to Modem Farm 
Practice for Small Fanners. By R. Scott Burn, Author of " Outlines of 
Modern Farming," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

" This is the completest book of its class we have seen, and one which every amateur farmar 
wfll read with pleasure, and accept u a guide."— ^ifriUL 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. 

By R. Scott Bukm. Soils, Manures, and Crops— Farming and Farming 
Economy— Cattle^ Sheep, and Horses — Management of Dairy^ Pigs, and 
Poultry — Utilisation of Town-Sewage, Irrigation, &c. Sixth Edition. In One 
Vol., 1,950 pp., half-bound, profusely Illustrated 1 SS/O 

FARM ENGINEERING, The COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK of. 

Comprising Draining and Embanking ] Irrigation and Water Supply ; Farm 
R<Muis, Fences and Gates ; Farm Buiidmgs ; Bam Implements and Machines; 
Field Implements and Machines ; Agricultural Surveying, &c. By Professor 
John Scott. In One Vol., I1150 pp., half-bound, with over 600 Illustrations. 

12/0 
"Written with Bveat care, as well as with knowledge and ability. The author has docM his 
work well ; we haw found him a very trustworthy guide wherever we have tested his statemeiits. 
The volume will be of great value to agricultural students."— A#kr,t Latu Bjifrtu, 

THE P1ELD5 OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Text-Book of Agriculture. Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department. For Elementary and Advanced Students. By Hugh 
Clbmbnts (Board of Trade). Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 

i8mo, cloth 2/6 

" It is a long time since we have seen a book which has pleased us more, or which contains 
such a vast and useful fund of knowledge."— £</}Msi)£0Na/ Times. 

TABLE5 and MEMORANDA for FARMERS, GRAZIERS, 

AGRICULTURAL 5TUDBNT5, 5URVBYOR5, LAND AQBNTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, Ac. 

With a New System of Farm Book-keeping. By Sidnky Fkancis. Fourth 
Edition. 27a pp., waistcoat-pocket size, limp leather . . '1/8 



" Weighing less than x oz., and occupyiiugf no more space than a match-box. it contains a masei 
of fhctsana calculations which has never before, in such handv form, been obtainaUe. Every 
operation on the farm is dealt with. The work may be taken as thoroughly accurate, the whole of 
the tables having been revised by Dr. Fream. We cordially recommend iL"— ArA*x WtcMiy 
Mtsstngtr. 

THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS AND THEIR 

PRACTICAL LE550N5 FOR PARMER5. 

Part I. Stock. Part II. Crops. By C J. R. Tipper. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ijust PiMishsd. 3/6 

" We have no doabt that the book win be wekomed by a laive class of fanntfs and othcn 
Interested in agrlcultuie.' 
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FERTILISERS AND FEEDING 5TUFF5. 

A Handbook for the Practical Farmer. By Bernard Dybr, D.Sc (Load.) 
With the Text of the Fertiluers and Feeding StniEs Act of 1893. &c Thud 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, doth. [/m^ PuotisJud. 1 /O 

" This little book is precisely what it professes to be—' A Handbook for the Practical 
Fanner. Dr. Dyer has done farmers good scrrica hi plachig at their disposal so much useful 
information in so Intelligible a form."— rA< nma. 

BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

A Guide to the Manipulation of Bees, the Production of Honey, and the 
General Management of the Apiary. By G. Gordon Samson. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . •1/0 

BOOK-KEEPING for FARMERS and ESTATE OWNERS. 

A Practical Treatise, presenting, in Three Plans, a System adapted for all 
Classes of Farms. By Johnson M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3/6 ; oc, cloth limp, 2/6 
" The volume is a capital study of a most Important subject "-vf/nfcw/iWni/ G^Mttt, 

WOODMAN'S YEARLY FARM ACCOUNT BOOK. 

Giving Weekly Labour Account and Diary, and showing the Income and 
Expenditure under each Department of Croi», Live Stock, Dairy, &c., &c. 
With Valuation, Profit and Loss Account, ana Balance Sheet at the End of the 
Year. By Johnson M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant. Second Edition. 

Folio, half-bound JW/ 7/6 

"Contains every requlsUe form for keeping farm accounts readily and accurately."— 

THE FORCING GARDEN. 

Or, How to Grow Early Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. With Plans and 
Estimates for Building Glasshouses, Pits and Frames. With Illustrations. 

By SAMtJBL Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 8/6 

" A good book, containing a great deal of valuable teaching. —Cardenerx' MmgtuHtu. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING. 

Or, How to Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. Bv S. Wood. Fourth 
Edition, with considerable Additions, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth 3/6 

** A very good book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. The practical 
directions are axceUant."— vtfMcMrwwk 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING. 

Or, How to Make One Acre of Land produce J^tto a year, by the Cultivation 
of Fruits and^ Vegetables ; also. How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass Houses, 
so as to realise 2i76 per annum clear Profit. By Samuel Wood, Author of 
" Good Gardening, &c. Sixth Edition, Crown 8 vo, sewed . '1/0 

" We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and gentle- 
man's gardener, but to the market grower."— ^KtrtfciMrr' Mmgaintu. 

THE LADIES' MULTUM-IN-PARVO FLOWER GARDEN. 

And Amateur's Complete Guide. By S. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth . 3/6 
" Full of shrewd hints and useful Instnictkms, based on a lifetime of experience. "—SeaUtnun, 

POTATOES: HOW TO GROW AND 5H0W THEM. 

A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the Potato. 
By J. Pink. Crown Svo 2/0 

MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDENING. 

By C. W. Shaw, late Editor ot Gardtnm^ JUmstrmUd, Cloth . 3/6 

" The BKMt valoabia c ompendium of Utcben and maikat-gantan work published."— AinMrr. 
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AUCTIONEERING, VALUING, LAND 
SURVEYING, ESTATE AGENCY, &c. 



INWOOD'5 TABLES FOR PURCHASING ESTATES 

AND FOR THB VALUATION OP PROPERTIES, 

Including Advowsons, Assurance Policies, Copyholds, Deferred Annuities, 
Freeholds, Ground Rents, Immediate Annuities, Leaseholds, Life Interests, 
Mortgages, Perpetuities, Renewals of Leases, Reversions, Sinking Fiindsi, 
&c., &c. 2^th Edition, Reprised and Extended by William Schoolikc. 
F.R.A.S., with Logarithms of Natural Numbers and Thomam's Logarithmic 
laterest and Anquity Tables. 336 pp., Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Unit pushed. AV/ 8/0 
" Those Interested In the purchase and sale of estates, and in the adjastment of compensatioo 
cases, as well as In transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., will mid the present editk» ol 
eminent service." — EH^ittterinf^. 

" This valu.il>le uook h.is been consider ibly cnLir^frd and improved by the lalmurs of 
Mr. Schooliniir, and is now very comftletc indeed." — Econotnist. 

" Alto^rethcr this edition will prove uf extrciue value tu many cUsses of profciksional men in 
saving them numy long and tedious cA\c\i\kxt\on^"—Invtst0rs' /icvim: 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 

AND aSTATB AQBNT AND VALUBR'5 POCKET A55I5TANT. 

For the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of Leases, Annuities, and 
Reversions, and of Property generally ; with Prices for Inventories, &c. By 
ToHN Whbblbr, Valuer, &c. Sixth Edition. Re-written and greatly Extendra 
by C. N ORRIS, Surveyor, Valuer, &c. Royal 3amo, cloth . . fi/Q 

" A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and clearly-arranged list of 
prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the value of furniture, &c. " — Standard. 

" Contains a Urge quantity of varied and uscfuf information as to the valuation for paichase, 
sale, or renewal of leases, annuities and reversions, and of propeny generally, with prices for 
inventories, and a guide to determine the value of interior fittings and other effects. "~^M<Uirr. 

AUCTIONEERS: THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 

A Manual of Instruction and Counsel for the Young Auctioneer. ^ By Robkbt 
Squibbs. Auctioneer. Second Edition, Revised and partly Re-written. Demy 
8vo, cloth 12/6 

" The standard text-book on the topics of which it treats."— ^rAMurKm. 

"The work is one of general excellent character, and gives much information in a com- 
pendious and satisfactory (orm.''—BuiUtr. 

"May be recommended as living a great deal of information on the law relating to 
auctioneers, in a very readable form. —Law ^«HmtU, 

" Auctioneers may be congratulated on having so pleasing a writer to minister to their specia 
needs."— Sa/iciiors' youmal, 

THE AGRICULTURAL VALUER'S ASSISTANT, 

A Practical Handbook on the Valuation of Landed Estates ; including Rules 
and Data for Measuring and Estimating the Contents, Weights and Values of 
Agricultural Produce and Timber, and the Values of Feeding Stuffs, Manures, 
and Labour ; with Forms of Tenant-Right Valuations, Lists of Local Agricul- 
tural Customs, Scales of Compensation under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
&c., &c. By Tom Bright, Agricultural Surveyor. Second Edition, Enlarged. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 5/0 

" Full of tables and examples in connection with the valuation of tenant-right, estates, labotir, 

contents and weights of timber, and farm produce of all kinds."— /fi'-rtirM/'/wni/ Gaxettt, 

" An eminently practical handbook, full of practical tables and data of undoubted interest and 

value to surveyors and auctioneers in preparing valuations of all kinds."— ^arwirr. 

POLE PLANTATIONS AND UNDERWOODS. 

A Practical Handbook on Estimating the Cost of Forming, Renovating, 
Improving, and Grubbing Plantations and Underwoods, their Valuation for 
Purposes of Transfer, Rental, Sale or Assessment. By Tom Bright. Crown 
8vo, cloth 3/6 

"To valuers, foresters and agents it will be a welcome »id."—A'ortH British Agriculturist. 

" Well calculated to assist the valuer in the diichaive of his dudes, and of undoubted interest 
•ad use both to surveyois and auctioneers in preparing valuations of ail )dnda,"—JCmt ittrmld. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEYOR AND ESTATE AGENT'S 

HANDBOOK. 

Of Practical Rules, Formulae, Tables, and Data. A Comprehensive Manual 
for the Use of Surveyors, A(^nts, Landowners, and othets interested in the 
Equipment, the Management, or the Valuation of Landed Estates. By 
Tom Bright, Agricultural Surveyor and Valuer, Author of " The Agri* 
cultural Valuer's Assistant," &c. With Illustrations. Fcap Svo, Leather. 

[/usf Publishtd, Net 7/6 
" An exrecdiiijriy useful book, the contrnts of which are .ndniirnbly chosrn. The classes for 
whom the work is iutciutcd will fiiul it convenient to have this cunipruhunsivc handbook accessible 
for refcrrncc."— /-n* Stock yonmal. 

" It is J singularly compact and well infonne<l compendium of the facts and ligurc<i likely to 
)>c required in estate work, and is certiiin to prove of much service to thusc to whom it is 
add resavd. "^sSVv/jmtfM . 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT. 

Being Tables on a very much Improved Plan^ for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial Customary 
Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hudson, C.E. New Edition. 

Royal 33mo, leather, elastic band 4/0 

" Of incakuUble value to the country i^ntleman and piofesrional man."— /isnMfrr' yournal. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising Formuls, Tables, and Memoranda required in any Computation 
relating to the Permanent Iniprovement of Landed rroperty. By Iohn Ewart, 
Surveyor. Second Edition, Revised. Royal jamo, oblong, leatner . 4/0 
" A compendious and handy little yo)iixa»."—SptttiU9r. 

THE LAND VALUER'S COMPLETE POCKET-BOOK. 

Being the above Two Works bound together. Leather .... 7/6 

HANDBOOK OP HOUSE PROPERTY. 

A Popular and Practical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and 
Compulsory Sale of Houses and Land, including Dilapidations and Fixtures : 
with Examples of all kinds of Valuations, Information on Building and on the 
ri^ht use of Decorative Art. By £. L. Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. 
Sixth Edition, tamo, cloth 0/0 

" The advice is thoroughly practical"— /-aw Ifoumat. 

" For all who have deaTmKs with house property, this is an indispensable guide."— Decoration. 
" Carefully brought up to date, and much improved by the addition o7 a division on Fine 
Art. . . . A well- written and thoughtful work."— Z.aM^^^tfH/xiE«c»n^ 
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MODERN JOURNALISM. 

A Handbook of Instruction and Counsel for the Young Journalist. By John 

B. Mackib, Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. Crown Svo, cloth . 2/0 

" This invaluable guide to journalism b a work which oO aspirants to a Journalistic career wi] 
read with advantage."— y^MrNo/txc 

HANDBOOK FOR SOLICITORS AND ENGINEERS 

Engaged in Promoting Private Acts of Parliament and Provisional Orders for 
the Authorisation of Railways, Tramways^ Gas and Water Works, &c. 
By L. Livingstons Macassby, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
M. Inst. C.E. Svo, cloth £1 5s, 

PATENTS for INVENTIONS, HOW to PROCURE THEM. 

Compiled for the Use of Inventors, Patentees and others. By G. G. M. 
Hardingham, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., &c. Demy Svo, cloth . '1/6 

CONCILIATION & ARBITRATION in LABOUR DISPUTES. 

A Historical Sketch and Brief Statement of the Present Position of the 
Question at Home and Abroad. By T. S. Jeans, Author of " England's 
Supremacyi" &c. Crown Svo, 900 pp., doth ... 2/6 
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EVERY MAN»S OWN LAWYER. 

A Handy-Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. With a Coadse 
Dictionary of Legal Terms. ^ By A Barristbr. Thirty-seventh £ditioa, 
carehilly Revised, and including New Acts of Parliament of 1899. Com- 
prising the London Cfffi'emutent Act, i9c)q; Sale 0/ Food and Drugs Aci^ 
iSqg; Infectious Diseases Notification Acty iSpQ ; Small Druellings 
Acquisition Act, 1890; Commons Act, iScx); besides the Benefices Act, 
iSqS; Marriage Act, iSpS; Inebriates Acts^ 1S9S and tSQQ: CHmimetl 
Evidence Act, iSqS\ Vaccination Act^ iSqS, dr'c. Judicial Decision* during 
the year have also been duly noted. Crown 8vo, 750 pp., strongly boand 
in cloth. [Just Published, 6/8 

This Standard H^ork 0/ Reference Jorms a Complete Epitome op tmb 
Laws of England, comprising {atnongst other tnatter) : 



« • 



THE Rights and wrongs of Individuals— Landlord and Tenant— vendors 
AND Purchasers— Leases and Mortgages— Principal and agent— Partnership 

AND COMPANIP-S— MASTRRS. SERVANTS AND WORKMEN— CONTRACTS AND AGREBMKKTS 

—Borrowers. Lenders and Sureties— Sale and Purchase of Goods— Chequks. 
Bills and Notes— Bills of Sale— Bankruptcy— Railway and shipping Law- 
Life, Fire. AND Marine Insurance-accident and Fidelity Insurance— Criminal 
Law— Parliamentary elections— County Councils— District Councils— Parish 
Councils— municipal Corporations— Libel and Slander— public Health and 
Nuisances— Copyright, Patents, Trade Marks— Husband and wife- Divorce- 
Infancy— Custody OF Children— Trustees and Executors— Clergy. Church. 
wardens. &c.— Game Laws and Sporting— Innkeepers— horses and Docs— Taxes 
and Death Duties— Forms op agrbbmbnts, wills. Codicils, Notices. Jcc 

M^ The ebject ef this v«rk is tc enable these who constUi it t» keif tkemselvts t» ffu 
law : mnd thertby tc disfense, as far as *«ssibU, tvUk froftsstonal assistance and advice. Thtrt 
art many wrong^s and erievances ivkith persons suSmit tc from time t» time tMroug^h mt€ 
JtHowing' how or when t» afply /or redress .• and many persons have as great a dread <^a 
lawyer's office as o/a lion's den. l^'ith this booh at hand it is believed that many a SiX-aND- 
Eightphnce mav be saved: many a wnmr redressed ,- many a right reclaimed: many a larm 
suit avoided : and many an evil abated, the wort has established itse(/ as the standard legal 
adviser o/all classes, and has also made a refutation/or itse{/ as a useful book ^ r^fere^tce /or 
lawyers residing at a distance from law libraries, who are glad to have at hand a ^nrt 
embodying recent decisions and enactments. 

Opinions of thb Prsss. 

" It k a complete code of English Law written in plain language, which all can undeistand. 

. . Should b« in the hands of every business man. and all who wish to abolish lawyers bills. "— 
l^'eeJtly Times. 

" A useful and concise epitome of the law, compiled with consldofable care." — Law Magaaine. 

** A complete digest of the most useful facts which constitute English Itm."— Globe, 
"This excellent handbook. . . . Admirably done, admirably arranged, and admirabiy 
cheap." — Z./<rff Mercury. 

" A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law. So plainly wiittea that he who 
runs may read, and he who reads may understand. "— Fyarg. 

" A dictionary of legal facts well put together. The book Is a very useful one. "—^et^ tar. 

THE PAWNBROKER'S, FACTOR'S. AND MERCHANT'S 

QUIDB TO THB LAW OP LOAN5 AND PLBDaB5. 

With the Statutes and a Digest of Cases. By H. C. Folkard, Barrister >at- 
Law. Cloth 3/0 

LABOUR CONTRACTS. 

A Popular Handbook on the Law of Contracts for Works and Services. By 
David Gibbons. Fourth Ekiition, with Appendix of Statutes by T. F. Uttlxv, 
Solicitor. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 3/0 

SUMMARY OF THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 

(i878-l89l>. For the Use of Manufacturers and Managers. By Emilx 
Garckb and J. M. Fells. (Reprinted from "Factory Accoumts.'O 
Crown 8vo, sewed ... 

BRADBURY, ACNEW, St CO. LD.. PKINTHRS, LONCON AND TONBRIDGB. 
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2 WEALE'S SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SERIES. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING fk SURVEYING. 
Civil BSntfinearing. 

By Hknry Law, M.Inst.C.E Including a Treatise on Hvdjeaulic 
Enginbbrinc by G. R. Burnbix, M.I.CE. Seventh Edition, revised, 
with Largb Additions by D. K. Clark, M.I.CE. . . . 6/6 

Pioneer Bngineerlng: 

A Treatise on the Engineering Operations connected with the Settlement of 
Waste Lands in New Countries. By Edward Dobson, M.Inst.CE. 
With numerous Plates. Second Edition 4/6 

Iron Bridges of Moderate Span: 

Their Con5truction and Erection. By Hamilton W. Pkndrbo. With 40 
Illustrations 2/0 

Iron and Steel Bridges and Viaducts. 

A Practical Treatise upon their Constructioo for the use of Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, and Students. By Francis Campin, C.E With nnmeroos 
Illustrations 3/6 

Ckmstruotional Iron and Steel Work, 

As applied to Public, Private, and Domestic Buildings. By Francis 
Campin, C.E 3/6 

TubuliCr and other Iron Girder Bridges. 

Describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Biidges. By G. Drvsdals 
Dbmpsbv, C.E. Fourth Edition 2/0 

Materials and Ck>nstraotion : 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erec- 
tion of Works of Construction. By Francis Campin, C.E. . . 3/0 

Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and in Yillatfes. 

By Charles Slagg, Assoc. M.Inst. C.E. Third Edition . . 3/O 

Roads and Streets (The Construction of). 

In Two Parts: I. The Art of Constricting Common Roads, by H- 
Law, C.E., Revised by D. K. Clakk, C.E. ; II. Recent Pkacticb: In- 
cluding Pavements of Wood, Asphalte, &c. By D. K. Clark, CE. 4/6 

Qas Works (The Construction of), 

And the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. By S. Hughes, CE 
Re-written by William Kichakds, C.£. Eighth Edition . . 6/6 

Water Works 

For the Supp'y of Cities and Towns. With a Description of the Princiral 
Geoloeical Formations of England as influencin||; Supplies of Water. By 
Sasiuel HiuMES, F.G.S., C.E. Enlarged Edition . . . . 4/0 

The Power of Water, 

Ak applied to drive Flour Mills, and to give motion to Turbines and other 
Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph Glvnn, F.R.S. New Edition . O/Q 

WeUs and Well-Sinkintf. 

By John Geo. Swindell, A.R.I.B.A.,and G. R. Burnbll, CE. Revi«ed 
Edition. With a New Appendix on the Qualities of Water. Illustrated 2/0 

The Drainage of Lands, Towns, and Buildings. 

By G. D. Dempsev, C.E. Revised, with larve Additions on Recent 
Practice, by D K. Clark, M.I.CE. Third Edition . . . 4/6 

The Blasting and Quarrying of Stone, 

For Building and other Pui poses. With Remarks on the Blowing up of 
Bridges. By Gen. Sir J. Burcovnb, K.C B j[fQ 

Foundations and Goncrete Works. 

With Practical Remaiks on Footing*, Plankino, Sand, Concrete, B^ton, 
Pile-driving, Caissons, and CoflTerdams. By t,. Dobson, M.R.I.B.A. 
Eighth Edition | m^ 
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Pneumatics, 

Including Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind Currents, for the Use of 
lie);inner(. By Charlbs Tomlinson, F.R.S. Fourth Edition . 1/6 

Land and Engineering Surveying. 

For Students and Practical Use. ByT. Bakrk, C.E. Eighteenth Edition, 
Revised And Extended by F. £. Dixon, A.M. Inyt. C.E., Professional Asso- 
ciate of the Institution ot Surveyors. With numerous Illustrations and two i 
Lithographic Plutcs {Just /ubluhid 2t0 

Mensuration and Measuring. 

Fur Students and Practical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of 
Land for the purposes of Modern Engineering. By T. Bakbr, C.E. New 
Edition by E. Ni;cBNT, (J. E 1/6 



MINING AND METALLURGY. 

Mineralogy, 

Rudiments of. Ry A. Ramsav, F.G.S. Fourth EUiition, revised and 
enlarged. Woodcuts and Plates 3/6 

Goal and Coal Mining, 

A Rudimcntarv Treatise on. By the late Sir Warington W. Smyth, 
F.R.S. Eighth Edition, revised and extended by T. Forstbx Brown. 

{Just^ublis/ud 3/6 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

Containing Methodi> of Assay, Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Mann- 
faciure of Iron and bteel, &c. By H. Baukrman. F.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged .... 6/0 

The Mineral Surveyor and Valuer's Gomplete Guide. 

By W. LiNfER.s. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix on Magnetic and 
Angular Surveying 3/6 

Slate and Slate Quarrying: 

Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations and Folding Plates. Fourth Edition . . 3/0 

A First Book of Mining and Quarrying, 

With ill.* .Sciences connected theruwiih, fur Primary Schools and Self In* 
struction. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S. Second Edition . . • 1 /6 

Subterraneous Surveying, 

Willi and wiihuui the Magnetic Needle. By T. Fbkwick and T. Bakbr, 
C.E. Illustrated 2/6 

Mining Tools. 

Manual of. Hv William Morgans, Lecturer on Practical Mining at th« 
Bristol School of Mines 2/6 

Mining Tools, Atlas 

Of Engravings to Illustrate the above, containing 235 Illustrations of Mining 
I'uols, drawn to Scale. 4to 4/6 

Physical Geology, 

Partly based on M.ajor-General Portix>ck's " Rudiments of Geology." 
By Ralph Tatk, .A.L.S., &C. Woodcuts 2/0 

Historical Geology, 

Partly based on Major-General Portlock's *' Rudiments." By Ralph 
Tate, A.L.S ,&c. Woodcuts 2/6 

Geology, Physical and Historioal. 

Consisting of " Physical Geology/' which sets forth the Leading Principles 
of the Science ; and " Historical Geology," which treats of the Mineral and 
Organic Conditions of the Earth at each successive epoch. By Kai.ph 
Tate, F.G.S. 4/6 

BSIeotro-Metallurgy, 

Practi&ftliy Treated. By Alkxandbk Watt. Tenth Edition, enlarged 
and revised, including the most Recent Processes •3/6 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Thm Workman** Manual of Biigin«erin^ Drawiiuf. 

By John Maxton, Instnictm- in EngiDeering Drawing, Royal^Naval 
College, Greenwich. Seventh Edition. 300 Plates and Diagraais . 3/6 

Fuels: Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous. 

Their Analysis and Valuation. . For the Use of Chemists and Engineers 
By H. J. Phillips, F.C.S., formerly Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
to the Great Eastern Railway. Third Edition 2/0 

Fuel, Its Ckmibustion and BSoonomy. 

Consisting of an Abridgment of " A Treatise on the Combu!«tion of Coal and 
the Preyeniion of Smoke.- By C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E. With Erten- 
sive Additions by D. K. Ci^XK, M.Inst.C.E. Fourth Edition . 3/6 

The Boilermaker's Assistant 

In Drawing, Teinplating, and Calculating Boiler Work, &c. By J. Couar- 
NEV, Practical Boilermaker. Edited by D. K. Clark, CE. . 2/0 

The Boiler-Maker*s Ready Reckoner, 

With Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating for the Use of 
Platers, Smithy and Riveters. By Johm Courtnbv. Edited by D. K. 

Clark, M.I.C.E. Fourth Edition 4./O 

%« The hut two Works in One Volume^ half-bound, tntitled ** Thb Boilkk- 

makbh's Rsadv-Rbckonkr and Assistant. By J. Couktnev and 

D. K. Clark. Pria 7/0. 

Steam Boilers: 

Their Construction and ManagemenL By R. Armstrong, CE. Illustrmted 

1/6 

Steam and Machinery Management. 

A Guide to the Arrangement and Economical Management of Machinery. 
By M. Powis Bale. M.Inst. M.E 2/3 

Steam and the Steam Bntfine, 

Stationary and Portable. Beingan Extension of the Treatise on the Steam 
Engine of Mr. J. Skwsll. By D. K. Clark, C.£. Fourth Edition 3/S 

The Steam Bntfine, 

A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of, a'ith Rules and Examples for 
Practical Men. BvT. Baker, CE )/5 

Tl^e Steam Bntfine. 

By Dr. Lardnbr. Illustrated 1 /3 

liooomotive Bngines, 

By G. D. Dkmpsbv, C.E. With large Additions treating of the Modem 
Locomotive^y D. K. Clark, M.Inst.CE 3/0 

liooomotive Bngine-DriTing. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By 
Michabl Rsvnolds. Tenth Edition, y, 6d, limp ; cloth boaids . AJ6 

Stationary Bntfine-Driving. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers i^ charge of Stationary Engines. By 
Michael Rr%'nolds. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6t/. limp ; cloth boards . 4./S 

The Smithy and Forge. 

Includins the Farrier's Art and Coach Smithing. By W. J. E. Cbank. 
Fourth Edition 2/6 

Modem Workshop Practice, 

As applied to Manne, Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Dodcs, 
Dredgmg Machines, Bridges, Ship-building, &c. By J. G. Wintok. 
Fourth Edition, Illustrated . . 3/6 

Mechanical Bn^ineering. 



Comprising Metallurgy, Moulding, Casting, Fcrgtng, Tools, Workshop 
Machinery, Mechanical Manipulation, Manufacture of the Steam EnKin«. 
&c By FRANCIS Cam PIN, CE. Third Edition .... 2/6 



Details of Machinery. 

Comprising Instructions for the Elxecntion of various Works in Iron in tbe 
Fitting-Shop, Foundry, and Boiler* Yard. By Francis Campin, C.E. 3/0 
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Blementary BSnglneering : 

A Manual for Young Marine Engineers and Apprentices. In the Form of 
Questbns and Answers on Meuls, Alloys, Strength of Materials &c> 
By T. S. Brewbr. Fourth Edition ^/Q 

Power in Motion: 

Horse-power Motion, Toothed- Wheel Gearing, Lone and Short Driving 
Bands, Angular Forces, &c. By JAM&i Armouk, C.b. Third Edition 2/0 

Iron and Heat, 

Exhibiting the Principles concerned in the Construction of Iron Beams, 
Pillars, and Girders. By J. Armour, C.£. ..... 2/6 

Practical Mechanism, 

And Machine Tools. By T. Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and 
Machinery, by J. Nasmyth, CE. 2/6 

Mechanics : 

Being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, 
and their Applications. By Charles Tomlinson, F.K.S. . .1/6 

Cranes (The Construction of). 

And other Machinery for Raising Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Build- 
ings, &C. By Joseph Glynn, F.R.S. : 1/6 



NAVIGATION, SHIPBUILDING, ETC. 
The Sailor*s Sea Book: 

A Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation. By Jambs Grzknwooo, B.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. New and enlarged 
Edition. By W. H. Rosser 2/6 

Practical Navigation. 

Consisting of The Sailor's Sea-Book, by Jamss Greenwood and W. H. 
Rosser ; together with Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working 
of the Problems, bv Henry Law, C.E., and Prof. J. R. Young . 7/0 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 

In Theory and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Younu. New Edition. 2/6 

Mathematical Tables, 

For Trigonometrical, A&tronomical, and Nautical Calculations ; to which is 
prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. By H. Law, C E. Together with a 
Series of Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor J. 
R. Young. New Edition 4/0 

Masting, Mast-Making, and Rigging of Ships. 

Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, Wire, and Hemp Ropes, 
&c., relative to every class of vessels. By Robert KiPhiNC, N.A. . 2/0 

Sails and Sail-Making. 

With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. By Robert 
Kipping, N.A 2/6 

Marine Bngines and Steam Vessels. 

By R. Murray, C.E. Eiehth Edition, thoroughly revised, with Addi- 
tions by the Author and by Gborgb Carlisle, C.E. . . 476 

Naval Architecture: 

An Exposition of Elementary Principles. By James Peaks . . 3/6 

Ships for Ocean and River Service, 

Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Sommbrfblot . 1/6 

Atlas of Bngravings 

To Illustrate the above. Twelve large folding Pbtes. Royal 4to, cloth 7/6 

The Forms of Ships and Boats. 

By W. Bland. Ninth Eklition, with numerous Illustrations and 
Models 1/6 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 

BUILDING ARTS. 
Constructional Iron and Steel Work, 

As applied to Public, Private, and Domestic Kuildings. By Fraxcis 
Campin, CE 3/6 

Building Estates: 

A TreatiM on the Development. Sate, Purchase, and Management of BuHd- 
ing Land. By F. Maiti.anix Ihird Eiiicioo 2/0 

The Soienoe of Building : 

An F.lementarv Treatise on the Principles of Construction. By E. Wvno- 
HAM Tarn. M.A. Ix>nd. Fourth Edition 3/6 

The Art of Building : 

General Principles of Constraction, Strength, and ITse of Materials, Working 
Diawings, Specifications, &o. By Edward Dooson, M.R.I.B.A. . 2/0 

A Book on Building, 

Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Sir Edmund Bkkbtt, Q.C (Lord Gkim- 
thorpk). Second Edition 4/6 

Dwelling-Houses (The Erection of). 

Illustrated by a Perspective View, Plans, and Sections of a Pair of Villas, with 
Specification, Quantities, and Estimates. By S. H. Brooks, Architect 2/6 

Cottage Building. 

By C. Brcck Alt.rm. Eleventh Edition, with Chapter on Economic Cot- 
tages for AllotmeniK, by E. E. Allkn, C.E 2/0 

Aooustics in Relation to Arohiteoture and Building: 

The I«.iws of Sound as applied to the Arrangement of Buildings. By Pto- 
fes^orT. RoGRR SsfiTH, F.R.I.B.A. New Edition, Revised . •1/6 

The Rudiments of Praotioal Bricklaying. 

General Principles of Bricklaying ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting ; 
Pointing ; Paving, Tiling, &C. By Adam Hammond. With 68 Woodcuts 

1/6 
The Art of Practical Brick Gutting and Betting. 

By Adam Hamsiond. With 90 Engravings t/6 

Brickwork : 

A Practical Treatise, embodying the General and Higher Principles of 
Bricklaying, Outing and Setting ; with the Application of Geometry to Roof 
Tiling, &c. By F. Walkbr 1/6 

Bricks and Tiles, 

Rudimentary Treatise on the Manufacture of; containing an Outline of the 
Principles of Brickmakinp. By E. Dodson, M.R.I.B.A. Additions 1^> 
C. ToMi.iNSON, F.R.S. Illustrated 3/0 

The Practical Brick and Tile Book. 

Comprising: Brick and Tils Making, by E. Dobson, M.Inst.CE.; 
Practical Bricklaying, by A. Hammond; Bkick-cutting and Sbtting, 
by A. Hammond. 550 pp. with 970 Illustratioos, half-bound . . 6/0 

Carpentry and Joinery— 

The Elfmrntarv Princiim.es of Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the 
Standard Work of Thomas Trrdgolo, C.E. With Additions, and TsBATtsK 
ON Joinery, by E. W. Tarn, M.A. Seventh Edition . . . 3/6 

Carpentry and Joinery — ^Atlas 

Of 35 Plates to accompany and Illustrate the foregoing book. With 
Descriptive Letterpress. 410 ^fO 
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A Praotioal Treatise on Hand]*ailing; 

Showing New and Simp'e Methods. By Geo. Collings. Second Edition, 
Revised, including a Treatise on Stairbuilding. With Plates . 2/6 



Ciroular Work in Garpentry and Joinery. 

A Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double Curvature. 
By Gborge Collincs. Third Edition 2/6 

Boof Garpentry: 

Practical Lessons in the Framing of Wood Roofs. For the Use of Working 
Carpenters. By Geo. Colli ngs 2/0 

The Oonstruotion of Roofs of Wood and Iron; 

Deduced chiefly from the Works of RobiM>n, Tredgold, and Humber. Bv 
E. Wyndh AM Tarn, M. A., Architect Third Edition . « 1/6 

The Joints Kade and Used by Builders. 

By WwiLL J. Christy, Architect, with i6o Woodcuu . . 3/0 

Shoring 

And its Application : A Handbook for the Use of Students. By Gborgk 
H. Blagkovb. With 31 Illustrations 1/6 

The Timber Importer's, Timber Merohant*s, and 
Builder's Standard Guide. 

By R. E. Grandv 2/0 

Plumbing : 

A Text-Book to the Praaire of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. With 
Chapters upon House Drainage and Ventilation. By Wm. Paton Buchan. 
Eighth Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, with 503 Illustrations 3/S 

Ventilation : 

A Text Book to the Practice of the Art of Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. 
Buchan, R.P., Author of " Plumbing," &c. With 170 Illustrations 3/S 

The Praotioal Plasterer: 

A Compendium of Plain and Omamenul Plaster Work. By W. Kbmp 2/0 

House Painting, Grainintf, Marblintf, ft Si^ Writing. 

With a Course of Elementary Drawins, and a Collection of Useful Receipts. 
By El LIS A. Davidson. Seventh Edition. Coloured Plates . . o/O 

*»* The above t f» ^^^ boards^ strvngly houndy 6/0 

A Grammar of Colouring, 

Applied to Decorative Painting and the Arts. By Gkorcb Field. New 
Edition, enlarged, by Eli.is A. Davidson. With Coloured Plates . 3/0 

Blementary Deooration 

Asapplied to Dwelling Houses, &c By Jambs W. Facby. Illustrated 2/0 

Praotioal House Deooration. 

A Guide to the Art of Ornamental Painting, the Arrangement of Colours in 
Apartments, and the Principles of Decorative Design. By Jambs W. Facxv. 

2/6 
V Tk» last two Works in Oni handsome VeL, kalf-hommd, tniitUd '* HouSB 
Dbcoration, Elementary and Practical," ^rirr S/0 

Portland Gement for Users. 

By Henry Faija, A. M.Inst. C.E. 1 bird Edition, Corrected . . 2/0 

Limes, Gements, Mortars, Gonoretes, Mastios, Plas- 
tering, fto. 

By G. R. BuRNELL C.E. Fifteenth Edition 1/6 
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Masonry and Stone-Gutting. 

The Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to Construction. 
By Edward DoiiSON, Bi.R.I.B.A 2/6 

&rohes. Piers, Buttresses, ftc: 

Experimental Essays on the Principles of Constraction. By W. Blaho. 

Quantities and Measurements, 

In Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers' Plnmbers*, Painters', Paperluu^ert*. 
CiWers', Smiths', Carpenters* and Joiners' Work. By A. C. Bbatom | /6 

The Gomplete Measurer: 

Setting Torth the M ea^irement of Boards, Glass, Timber and Stone. By R. 
UoKTON. Sixth Edition 4/0 






The ahevt^ ttr^ngly bound in UtUhtr^ pric€ 6/0* 



Light : 

An Introduction to the Science of Optica. Desijpied for the Use of Stttdenis 
of Architecmre, EiijEineering, and other Appli^ Sciences. By E. Wyko- 
HAM Takn, M.A., Author of " The Science of Buildins," &c . .1/6 

Hints to Young Arohiteots. 

By Geokgr WiGHTwicK, Architect. Sixth Edition, revised and enlariged 
by G. Hc'bKissoN Guillaume, Architea 3/6 

Arohitecture— Orders : 

The Orders and their iEsthetic Principles. By W. H. Lbbds. Illustrated. 

1/6 
Arohiteoture—Btyles : 

I'he History and Description of the Styles of Architecture of Various 
Countries, from the Earliest to the Present Period. By T. Talbot BrKV, 
F.R.I.H.A. Illustrated 2/0 

%* Ordeks and Stylbs of Architbcturb, m One y^,, 3/6* 

Arohiteoture—Design : 

The Principles of Design in Architecture, as deducible from Nature and 
exemplified in the Works of the Greek and Gothic Architects. By Eow. 

Lacy Gakbett, Architect. Illustrated 2/6 

*«* TAr tkfrc frrctdinjr Works in 0»u handsome VpI., half bound, enfitUd 
*' Modern Architbcturb," /rir« 6/0* 

Perspective for Beginners. 

Adapted to Young Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c 
By Ckorgb Pvnk 2/0 

Architectural Modelling in Paper. 

By T. A. Richardson. With Illustrations, engraved by O. Jbwitt | /Q 

Glass Staining, and the Art of Painting on Glass. 

From the German of Dr. Gbssbrt and Emanuel Otto Frombssg. With 
an Appendix on Tub Art of Enamblling . . • . . 2/6 

Yitmirius— The Arohitectnre of. 

In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S. With 93 Plates 5/O 

N.B,—Tkis is tks only Edition e^ViTRUVius ^ocurmbls «/ a moderait frict, 

Oreoian Architecture, 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in. With an Historical View of th« 
Rite and Progress of the Art in Greece. By the Earl of Abbrobkn \ /Q 

•,• Tht two preceding Works in One handsome Vol.^ half bound, OHtiii^ 
"Amcibnt Architbcturb," ^rict 6/0* 
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INDUSTRIAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 
Oements, Pastes, Glues, and Qums. 

A Practical Guide to the Manufacture and Application of the varSona 
Agglutinants required for Workshop, Laboratory, or Office Use. With 
upwards of ooo Kecipes and Furmuls. By H. C. Stamoacb . . 2/0 

Clooks and Watones, and Bells, 

A Rudimentary Treatise on. By Sir Edmund Bbckbtt, Q.C. (Lord 
Grimtiiori'E). Seventh Edition . 4/8 

The Qoldsmith's Handbook. 

Containing full Instructions in the Art of Alloying, Melting, Reducing, 
Colouring, Collecting and Refininjr, Recovery of Waste, Solders, Enamels. 
^c, &c. By (iKoNGR E. Ger. Fifth Edition 3/0 

The Silversmith's Handbook, 

On ihe same plan as the Goldsmith's Handbook. By Gborgb E. Gb«. 

Third Edition 3/0 

*♦* TAf /tut two h'ctks, i/i One /utMiisoMi P'oL, hAi/-bourui, 7/0- 

The Hall-Marking of Jewellery. 

Comprising an account of all the different Assay Towns of the United 
Kingdom; with the Stamps and Laws relating to the Standards and Hall- 
Mark« at the various Asuy Offices. By Grorob E. Gbb . 3/0 

French Polishing and Enamelling. 

A Practical Work of InMruction, including numerous Recipes for makiog 
Poliithes, V'arni»hei>, Gbze-Lacquen, Revivers, &c. By R. Bitmbad. 

\/ust PMblUfud. \ /6 

Practical Organ Building. 

I>y W. K. Dickson', M.A. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions 2/6 

Coach-Building : 

A Practical Treatise. By Jambs W. Burgbss. With 57 Illustrations 2/6 

The Brass Founder*s Manual: 

Instructions for Modelling, Pattern Making, Moulding, Turning, ftc Bt 
W. (JRAHAM 2/U 

The Sheet-Metal Worker*B Guide. 

A Practical Handbook for Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, Zincworkers, ftc, with 
46 Di.tgrams. By W. J. E. Ckanb. Third Edition, revised . .1/6 

Sewing Machinery: 

Its Construction, History, ftc. With full Technical Directions for Adjust- 
ing, &c. By J. W. Urquhakt, CE 2/0 

Gas Fitting: 

A Practical Handbook. By John Black. New Edition . . 2/6 

Gonstruction of Door Locks. 

From the Paners of A. C. Hobus. Edited by C. Tomlinson, F.R.S. 2/6 

The Model Locomotive Bngineer, Fireman, and 
Bngine-Boy. 

Comph«iQg an Historical Notice of the Pioneer I^ocomotive Engines and 
their Inventors. By Michael Revkolds 3/3 

The Art of Letter Painting made Basy. 

By J. G. Badbnoch. With 12 full-page Engravings of Examples . t/6 

The Art of Boot and Shoemaking. 

Including Measurement, Ta«i -fitting, Cutting<oiit, Closing and Making. By 
John Bedford Leno. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition 2/0 

Mechanical Dentistry: 

A Practical Treati!« on the Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial 
Dentures. By Charles Hunter. Fourth Edition . . . 3/0 

Wood Bngraving: 

A Practical and Easy Introduction to the Art. By W. N. Brown . 1 /6 

Laundry Management. 

A Handbook for Use in Private and Public Laundries. By the Editor of 
•• The Laundo' Journal." 2/0 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 
Draining and BSmbanking : 

A Practical Treatiiie. By Prof. John Scott. With 68 Illustnttmos ) /5 

Irrigation and Water Supply: 

A Practical Treatise on Water Meadows, Sewage Irrigation. Warping, Ac; 
on the Construction of Wells, Ponds, Reservoin, Ac. oy Prof. Jqhm 
Scott. With 34 Illustrations ) /6 

Farm Roads, Fenoes, and Gates: 

A Practical Treatise on the Roads, Tramways, and Waterways of the 
Farm : the Principles of Enclosures ; and the different kinds of Fences. 
Gates, and Stiles, liy Prof. John Scott. With 75 Illustratioos . ) /Q 

Farm Buildings: 

A Practical 'i'reatise on the Buildings necessary for various kinds of Fama, 
their Arrangement and Construction, with Plans and Estimates. By Prof. 
John Scott. With 105 Illustrations 2/0 

Bam Implements and Maohines: 

Treating of the Application of Power and Machines used in the Thresiung. 
bam, Stock)-ard. Dairy, &c. By Prof. J. Scott. With 123 lilustradoos. 

2/0 
Field Imnlements and Machines: 

With Principles and Details of Construction and Points of Excellent, their 
Management, Ac. By Prof. John Scott. With 138 lUuscrations 2/0 

A^icultural Surveying: 

A Treatise on Land Surveying 

for Valuing Estates. By Prol. J. Scott. With 62 fUustrations . t /Q 



A Treatise on Land Surveying, levelling, and Setting-out ; with Direatioos 

Prof. J. Scott. With 62 111 



Farm Bn^ineering. 

By Professor John Scott. Comprising th? above Seven Volumes in One, 
1,150 pages, and over 600 Illustrations. Half-bound . . . ^ 2/0 

Outlines of Farm Management. 

Treating of the General Woric of the Farm ; Stock ; Contract Work ; 
Labour, &c By R. Scott Burn 2/6 

Outlines of Landed Bstates Management. 

Treating of the Varieties* of Lands, Methods of Farming. Setting-out ut 
Farms, Roads Fences, Gates, Drainage, &c. By R. Scott Bubn . 2/6 
*«* TAt above Two Voh. in Otu, koMdscmtty fut^-bound^ /r/£« S/O 

Boils, Manures, and Grops. 

(Vol. I. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn . 2/0 

Farming and Fanning BSoonomy. 

(Vol. II. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burk 3/0 

Btook: Gattle, Sheep, and Horses. 

(Vol. III. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burk 2/S 

Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry. 

(Vol. IV. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott BtniN 2/0 

Utilisation of Sewage, Irrigation, and Beolanuktioii 
of Waste Land. 

. (Vol. V. Outlines op Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn . 



Outlines of Modern Farming. 

By R. Scott Burn. Consisting of the above Five Volumes in Oxke, 
1,250 pp., profusely Illu.Mrated, half-bound .... \ 2/0 



I 
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Book-keeping for Farmera and Bstate Owners. 

A Practical Treatise, preventing, in Three Plans, a System adapted for all 
claivses of Farms. By J. M. Woodman. Third Edition, revised 2/S 



Ready Reckoner for the Admeasurement of Land. 

* By A. Arman. Fourth Edition, revised and extended by C. Nokris 2/0 

*8, Gorn Merohant*s, and Farmer's Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second Edition, revised, with a Price List of Modem Flour Mill Machinery, 
by W. S. HtTTON, C.E 2/0 



The Hay and Straw Keasurer. 

New Tables for the U^te of Auctioneere, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and S'raw 
Dealers, &c. By John Stsblx 2/0 

Meat Production. 

A Manual for Producers, Distributors, and Consumers of Butchers' Meat. 
Hy John Ewart 2/6 

Sheep : 

The History, Structure, Economy, and Diseases of. By W. C. Spoonbr, 
M.R.V.S. Fifth Edition with fine Engravings 3/6 

Market and Kitchen Gardening. 

By C. W. Shaw, late Editor of ** Gardening Illustruted " . . . 3/0 

Kitchen Gardening Made BSasy. 

Showing the best means of Cultivating every known Vefi^etable and Herb, 
Ac, with directions for management all the year round. Ky Gborgk M. F. 
Glknnv. Illustrated 1/6 

Gottatfe Gardening: 

Or Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. Hobday. 

1/6 

Garden Receipts. 

Edited by Charlbs W. Quin 1/6 

Fruit Trees, 

The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From the French of M. Du 
Brbuil. Fifth Edition, carefully Revised by Gborcb Glannv. With 
x87 Woodcuts 3/6 

The Tree Planter and Plant Propagator: 

With numerous Illustrations of Grafting, Layering, Budding, Implements, 
Houses. Pits, &c. By Samubl Wood 2/0 

The Tree Pruner: 

A Practical Manual on the Pruning of Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Oimbers, aird 
Flowering Plants. With numerous Illustrations. By Samuel W< oo 1 /Q 

*^* The aicvt Two Vols, in Ont^ hnttdtomely half-bound ^ prict 3/6 

The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charuss Baltbt. With Illustrations 2/6 
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MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 
Desoriptlve Geometry, 

An Elemeniarj' Treatise on ; wiih a Theory of Sliado\»rs and of Pcrspecd\-e, 
extracted from the French of G. Mokcb. To which is added si I>esiicri|».ioo 
of the Principlrs and Practice of Isometrical Projection. By J. F. Hsathek. 
M.A. With 14 Piales 2/0 

Praotical Plane Qeometry: 

Givint; the S:!n}*1c^t MoJes of Constructing Figures contained in one Ptaoe 
and Geometi ii al Con^^iruction of the Ground. By J. F. Hbathbk, M.A. 
With ax5 Woadcuis 2/0 

Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections 



»» 



A Rudimentary Treatise on. By James Hann. A New Editioo, re- 

.written and enlarged by Professor J. K. Yolng .... 2/0 

Euclid (The Elements of). 

With many A(!.i:ticnal Propositions and Explanatory Notes; to which is 
prefixed an Ii.tioductory Kssay on Logic. By Hknry Law, CK. . 2/6 

*t* ScU nho sr^rtiteiyy rit:~ 
Euclid. The First Three P.ooks. By Henrv Law, C.E. . . . |/6 
Buolid. Book* 4, 5, 6, ti, 12. By Hsnrv Law, C.E. . • .1/6 

Plane Trigonometry, 

" The Elements of. By James Hann |/g 

Spherical Trigonometry, 

The Elemonts of. By Jamks Hank. Rcviicd by Chakli£s H. Dow- 
ling, CE \IQ 

*,* Or with " The Elcmcnti fi/ Plane Trigonometry" in Ome yalume, 2/6 

Differential Calculus, 

Elements of the. By W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S., &C. . -1/6 

Inte^al Calculus. 

By HoMBKSiiAM Cox, B.A. « • 1/6 

Algebra, 

The Elements of. By James Hadi>on, M.A. With Appendix, cootaintn:; 
Miscellaneous I nvestij^ations, and a Collection of Problems ; . 2/0 

A Key and Companion to the Above. 

An extensive Repository of Solved Examples and Problems iu Algebra. 
ByJ. R. \ihm; -1/6 

Commercial Book-keeping. 

With Coniiveicial Plnasts and Forms in English, French, Italian, and 
German. By Jam ls H addon, M.A • 1^ 

Arithmetic, 

A Rudimentary Treatise on. With full Explanations of its Theoretical 
Principles, ;incl numerous Examples for Practice. For the Use of Schools, 
and for Self- Instruct ion. By J. K. Young, late Profe:>;kOr of Mathenuitk> 
in Belfast College. Thirteenth Edition f /3 

A Key to the Above. 

By J. R. Yoi NG ^ /6 

Equational Arithmetic, 

Applied to Questions of Interest, Annuities, Life Assuranix, and General 
Commerce; wlili \ .irious Tables by which all Calculations may be peatly 
facilitated. By W. HirsLEY | /g 

Arithmetic, 

Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self-Instruction. By Jamf-^ 
Hadix>k, M.A. Revised by Abraham Akman . . . • 1/6 

A Key to the Above. 

ByA. Arm.\n .1/6 
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Mathematical InBtPumentB : 

Their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use concisely Explained. 
By J. F. Hbathrk, M.A., of the Royal Miliuiry Academy, Woolwich. 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised, with Addition«;. by A. T. Walmislry, 
M.I.C.E. Ortinnal Edition, in x vol.. Illustrated .... 2/0 

•»• In ordering tk* above^ be cartful to say "Original Edition,** or give the 
number in the Series (33), to distinguish it from t'te EnUirgtd Edition in 
3 vols, (at /ol/otvs) — 

Drawing and Measuring Inetrumente. . 

Including— I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical Draw* 

ing, and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and 

' Plans. 1 1. Instruments used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, 

and for Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. Heathkr, M.A. . 1 /6 

Optical InfltnunentB. 

Including (more especially) Telescopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for 
productns copies of Maps and Plans by Photography. By J. K. Hbather, 
MA. Illustrated 1/6 

Sunreying and Aetronomical Inetrumente. 

Includm^ — I. Instruments ased for Determining the Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments employed in Astronomical Ob- 
servations. By J. F. Hbathkk, M.A. Illustrated. . . .1/6 

•^* The ahave three volumes form an enlargement of the Authot^s original' worlk, 
" Mathematical Instruments^*' price 2/0> {Descri^'Ctl at top of Page.) 

Mathematical InetramentB : 

Their Construction, Adjustment, Testing and Use. Comprising Drawing, 
Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Ins'ruments. By j. F. 
Hkatmkk, M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the m(»t part entirely re-written. 
The 'I'hree Parts as above, in One thick Volume 4/6 

The Slide Rule, and Hov to Use It. 

Containing full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Cal- 
culations with unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By Chaklss Hoare, 
C.E. With a Slide Rule, in tuck ol cover. Seventh Edition . . 2/6 

LiogarithmB. 

With Mathematical Tables for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, and Nautical 
Calculations. By Uenkv Law, C.E. KevUed Edition . . -3/0 

Compound Interest and Annuities (Theory of). 

With 1 ables of Logarithms for the more Difficult C>mpii tat ions of Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications iWaX Uses for Mercantile 
and State Purposes. By Fedor Thoman, Paris. Fourth Edition . 4/0 

Mathematical Tables, . 

For 1'rigonometrical, A<^tronomical, and Nautical Calculations ; to which is 
prefixed a Treatise on lA>garithms. By H. Law, C.F.. logether with a 
Series of Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astrcnon-.y. By Professor J. 
R. Young. New Edition 4/0 

Mathematics, 

As applied to the Constructive Arts. By Frantts Campik, C.E., &c. 
Third Edition 3/0 

Astronomy. 

By the Tate Rev. Robert Main, F.R.S. Third Ediltrin, revised and cor- 
rected to the Present Time. By W. T. LvNN, F.R.A.S. . . . 2/0 

Statics and Dynamics. 

The Principles and Practice of. Embracing nico a clear development of 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.K. 
I jurth Edition 1/6 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE AND 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

A Dictionary of Paintora, and Handbook for Picture 
Amateurs. 

Betne a Guide for Visitors to Public luid Private Picture Galleries, aztd Cor 
Art-Students, including Glossary of Terms, Sketch of Phtidpal Schools of 
Painting, &c. By Philippe Darvl, B.A. 2/6 

Paintintf Popularly Explained. 

By T. J. GuLLicK, Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-<>lass, Tempera Encaustic, Miniature, 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Puttery, Enamel, Glass, &C. Sixth Edition 5''0 

A Dictionary of Terms used in Architecture, Build- 
ing, Bntfineering, Mining, Metallurgy, Archae- 
ology, the Fine Arts, ftc. 

By John Wsalx. Sixth Edition. Edited by R. Hunt, F.R.S. . 5/0 

Music : 



A Rudimentary and Practicad Treatise. With numerous Examples. Bf 
Charles Child Spbncbr 2/6 

Pianoforte, 

The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exercises and Lessons. Br 
Charlrs Child SrKNCKR 't/5 

The House Manager. 

A Guide to Housekeeping, Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Hotisehold 
Work, Dairy Management, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing and Wine- 
making, Gardening, &c. By An Old Housbkrepsr . . 3/6 

Manual of Domestic Medicine. 

By R. GooDiNn. M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all cases of 
Accident and Emergency. Third Exlition, carefully retired . . 2/0 

Management of Health. 

A Manual of Home and Personal Hygiene. By Rev. Jambs Baird t /O 

Natural Philosophy, 

For the Use of Beginners. By Charlss Tomlinson, F.R.S. . .1/6 

The Elementary Principals of Electric Lighting. 

By Alan A. Campbell Sainton, M.Inst.CE., M. I.E.E. Fourth 
Edition, Revised Uttst Publislud \ /6 

The Electric Telegraph, 

Its History and Progress. By R. Sarins, C£., F.S.A., &c . . 3/0 

Handbook of Field Fortification. 

By Major W. W. Knollys, F.R.G.S. With 163 WoodcoU . . 3'0 

I«ogic, 

Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmrn<:. Third Edition . . .1/6 

liOcke on the Humati Understanding, 

Selections from. With Notes by S. H. Emmbns . .1/6 

The Compendious Calculator 

(Intuitivt Calculations). Or Ea.sy and Concise Methods of Performing the 
various Arithmetical Operations reoutred in Commercial and Buaness 
Transactions ; together with Useful lables, &c. By Dahibl OGormak. 
Twenty-seventh Edition, carefully revised by C. Norris . . . 2/6 
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Measures, Weights, and Monevs of all Nations. 

With an AnaUysis of- the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan Calendars. 
By W. S. B. WooLHOUSB, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. Seventh Ediitoc . 2/6 

Grammav of the English Tongue, 

Spoken and Written. With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Philology. By Hyur Clark B, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. . * 1/S 

Dictionary of the Bnglish Language. 

As Spoken and Written. Containing above ioo,ooo Words. By H%db 

Clakkb, D.C.L. , . . . 3/B 

Cotnfiitt* with tht Grammar, 6/6 

Composition and Punctuation, 

Familiarly Explained for those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. 
By Justin Brbnan. i8th Edition. . . . % . .1/6 

French Grammar. 

With Complete and Concise Rules on the Genders of French Nouns. By 
G. L. Strauss, Ph.D 1/6 

English-French Dictionary. 

Comprising a large number of Terms used in Engineering, Mining, &c. 
By Alfred Elwes 2/0 

French Dictionary. 

In two Parts — I. French- English. II. English- French, complete in 

One Vol 3/0 

*«* Or with the Grammar, 4/6- 

French and English Phrase Book. 

Containing Introductory Lessons, with Translations, Vocabularies of Words. 
Collection uf Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues . . . .1/6 

German Grammar. 

Adapted for English Stt dents, from Heyse's Theoretical and Practical 
Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss 1/6 

German Triglot Dictionary. 

By N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Part I. German-French- English. Part II. 
English-German- French. Part III. Fiench-Gcnnan-English . . 3/0 

German Triglot Dictionary. 

(As above). Together with German Grammar, in One Volume . 6/0 

Italian Grammar. 

Arranged in Twenty Lessons, witli Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. f /6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary, 

Wherein the Genders of all the Italian and Frenph Nouns are carefully 
noted down. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. I. Italian- English- French. 2/6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

By .Alfred Elv. Es. Vol. U. English-French- Italian . . . 2/6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

By Alkrrd Elwes. Vol. IH. French-Italian-English . . .28 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

(As above). In One Vol J/Q 

Spanish Grammar. 

In a Simple and Practical Form. With Exercises. By Alfred Elwes 1 /6 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering^ 
ftc.) with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfred 

Elwes ^/Q 

*»* Or with thg Grammar, 6/0> 
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Portu^«s« Grammar, 

In a Simple and Practical Form. With Exercbes. By Ai.rBRU Elwes f /Q 

Porta^asa-Bngllsh and BnglUh-Portu^as* Die- 
tlonanr- 

Incloding a lar^e number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Enginecrinf;. 
&C., with the |»-oper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Avtrkd 

Elwks. lliird Edition, revised 5/0 

%• Or with th* Grammar, 7/0- 

Animal Physios, 

Handbook of. By Dionysius Lardnsr, D.C.L. With 510 Illostratians. 

In One Vol. (733 pages), cloth boards 7/5 

•»• Sold also in Tn^o Vartt^ as /otity.vs :— 
Animal Phvrics. By Dr. Lardnsr. Part I., Chapters I. — VII. J^IQ 
Animal Phy.^ics. Dy Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII.— XVII I. 

3/0 
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